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THE FINE ARTS IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


In late numbers of this MAGAZINE 
the popular literature of the four- 
teenth century, both in England and 
France, has been illustrated at some 
length. In the present paper we in- 
tend to dwell on the state of the Fine 
Arts during the same very interesting 
epoch. 


SCOPE OF FOURTMENTH CENTURY ART. 
We cannot by any means point to 
men in the fourteenth century who 
won such renown in art as Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, and Chaucer, in poetry and 
romance. The artists of the early 
part of that epoch merely continued 
the work carried on by their brothers 
of the previous ome their perform- 
ances in the main illustrating Bible 
or Church history. However, the 
feudal lords becoming tired of the 
comfortless keeps which had been 
merely intended for defence, ease and 
display being not at all consulted in 
their erection, they a to affect 
the well-being and brilliancy of the 
cities. The rich bourgeoisie, building 
for themselves capacious rooms, ex- 
horted such artists as they could lay 
hands on to paint them, in somewhat 
of a worldly style, and remember 
that there were subjects in the 
order of creation other than what the 
rayer-book illuminators studied. 
owarils the end of the century some 
statues of kings and remarkable Fay 
sonages began, but timidly, at first, 
to find a place in public buildings. 
Indeed, some of the illuminators 
themselves seem about this time to 
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have become tired of their pious sub- 
jects, and when called on to assist 
the one of grave works in the 
large libraries, they would em- 
ploy themselves on incidents of love 
or war, and even condescend to the 
comic and grotesque. 

The human countenance was in- 
tently studied by the illuminators. 
The play of the muscles was neg- 
lected, the expreasion of piety in the 
features being the study in chief. It 
is evident that while painting was en- 
tirely employed in sacred history or 
‘the lives of the saints, it was in- 
capable of that development which it 
afterwards attained. An artist in 
vogue, in pursuance of the one great 
object, would lengthen the limbs of 
his subject, and let them indulge in 
wane attitudes, being sure that 
the beatific countenances were the 
only things in his pieces which his 
patrons would regard. The Athenian 
of the days of Pericles expected great 
care to be bestowed upon the coun- 
tenances of Phoebus and Athené, 
but he was equally exacting on the 
artistic presentment of every other 
a of the frame, and the truth- 

ul Soenenesrnes of every part of the 
general idea. 

We would be sorry to adopt M. de 
Renan for our guide in the weighty 
matters of the law, but in the articles 
of mint and cummin we acknowledge 
his authority. It would be very far 
from our thoughts if he and we occu- 
a adjoining seats during the de- 
ivery of a sermon, to ask his opinion 
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on the doctrinal points therein in- 
sisted on. But when the congrega- 
tion had departed we would be glad 
of his opinion on the good or bad 
taste which prevailed in the architec- 
ture of the edifice, the arrangement 
of the colours, and the paintings. 
From his “ Discours sur Etat des 
Beaux-Arts en France au Quatorziéme 
Siécle” we select.a few sentences full 
of judgment on the conditions of 
society necessary to the reign of the 
fine arts in a ‘country: 

“ Art is so intimately connected 
with the events of the social and 
.political life of peoples that we 
cannot present a history of its revo- 
lutions without taking into account 
the circumstances—the social condi- 
tion particularly—among which it 
arose. Art does not possess the inde- 
pendence of certain branches of in- 
tellectual culture which need neither 
leisure, nor riches, nor encourage- 
ment from without for the production 
of master-pieces. It corresponds to 
those wants, which are never de- 
veloped except in certain social states 
and under certain influences. Genera! 
well-being, luxurious habits, refine- 
ment of manners, are not conditions 
indispensable to the philosopher or 
the poet; they are to the artist. In- 
dividnal inspiration is not sufficient 
for him, his works must correspond to 
a want, to a demand, expressed or im-. 
plied on the part of the public.” 


FRENCH BUOYANCY UNDER REVERSES. 

France, in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, did not pos- 
sess those advantages from which 
springs encouragement to art. ‘The 
Valois, who succeeded to the Cape- 
tians gave greater encouragement to 
art. The people were even more 
severely ground by taxes under them, 
but they loved display, and how- 
ever the citizens and tillers of the 
land might labour and suffer, the 
court exhibited splendour, and while 
the country was desolated by those 
wars of which we have more than once 
treated, literature, a taste for ex- 
pense and luxury, and of course for 
the arts, which minister unto them, 

revailed among the warlike nobility. 
award III., returning from a cam- 
paign in France, entertained his 
queen on the chivalric spirit which 
ruled there, and the splendid style 
in which things were done. Froissart 
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dwells not on the sufferings of the 
town or country folk. He revels in 
the splendour of entertainments, the 
rich dresses, the hair-brain adven- 
tures. The blind King of Bohemia lost 
no thought on what hiskingdom might 
suffer from his rashness. He should 
be the peerless knight-errant, engage 
in a war in which he had neither a 
personal nor a national interest, and 
rush to certain death without benefit 
to his people’s cause or himself. 
While sumptuary laws were in force 
in Languedoc till King John would 
be delivered from his English prison, 
his Majesty enjoyed a sumptuous 
existence among his natural enemies, 

Even after the scourge of the plague 
had come to add the fearful chastise- 
ment of heaven to that which the 
French and their neighbours were 
mutually inflicting on each other, a 
new and heedless youth seemed to 
have sprung up; the literature, the 
minstrelsy, and the social entertain- 
ments of the time all seemed imbued 
with a juvenile and joyous spirit. 
The excellent simeath Charles V. 
while governing his kingdom with 
wisdom, did not neglect to cherish 
literature and the arts. 

Normandy during her days of peace 
had raised noble ecclesiastical edifices, 
In 1318 was begun the grand cathe- 
dral of St. Ouen which was not 
finished till the next century. When 
the English landed in 1346, so much 
plunder was obtained from the 
churches that the camp followers 
despising ordinary booty would in- 
cumber themselves with nothing in- 
ferior to reliquaries, chalices, and 
otherchureh plate. In 1375, a person 
declared that he had seen on the table 
where John of Harleston was supping 
with his comrades, more than a hun- 
dred chalices which were used as 
drinking glasses. 

War which had been so fatal to 
other provinces of France, turned the 
current of booty into Brittany during 
this century,andaconsiderable portion 
of it was expended in the construction 
of churches and cathedrals. The free 
companies of architects bent their 
steps thither, and were set to work 
by the church dignitaries. The ca- 
thedrals of Dol, of Treguier, of Quim- 
per, the churches of Kreiskaer, of 
Saint Méen, of Fulgoat, the abbey of 
Montfort, and many castles were the 
result of the movement. The Dukeg 
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of the country constructed some for- 
tresses towards the end of the cen- 
tury.- [The reader will find more on 
this subject in our article on Brittany, 
Dustin UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
May, 1869.] 

In the south-west provinces of 
France the churches raised during 
that century exhibited English taste 
in theirstyle,—that of debased Gothic. 
The metropolitan church of Saint 
Andrew in Bourdeaux is the finest 
specimen in France of English eccle- 
siastical architecture. It is distin- 
guished by richness of detail, and b 
the prevalence of those forms whic 
mark the decadence of the Gothic. 
Many churches of the Gironde exhibit 

intings of the same date done by 

nglish hands, but in general, outside 
of the city of Bourdeaux, the military 
masters of the country for the time 
preferred to raise those fortified 
garrisons called Bastilles. Guienne at 
this day shows more remains of 
strong-holds built in the fourteenth 
century than any other province of 
France. 

Gothic art did not find a hearty 
welcome in the south of France. 
Bricks were the most available mate- 
rials in the plains, and we know that 
these rectangular figures are not well 
adapted to follow Gothic contours. 
In the north it is desirable that light 
should be admitted on as liberal a 
scale as possible, but in the bright hot 
climate of the south of France, shade 
and coolness are the things sought. 
Hence the Italian style continued to 
prevail. Compared to the lightsome 
churches of the north, the southern 
buildings looked like heavy fortresses, 
but they were just what the church- 
goers needed. 


ITALIAN ART AND ARTISTS AT AVIGNON. 


Art, if neglected by the constructors 
of Guienne-Bastilles and Languedo- 
cian churches of sombre character, 
found refuge with the Popes at Avig- 
non. There were schools of painting 
at the time at Florence, at Pisa, at 
Sienna, at Perugia. Some have fan- 
cied that Giotto has left marks of his 
hand at Avignon, but they are mis- 
taken. The walls of the Pope’s palace 
said to be painted by him were not 
raised till after his death. Simon 
Memmi, one of his pupils, certainly 
edaeaten between 1327 ahd 1332, 
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some frescoes which still adorn “Notre 
Dame des Doms.” 

“Memmi died at the court of Avig- 
non in 1334. His relations with Pe- 
trarch were of a very agreeable char- 
acter. The poet in his verses secured 
the painter a species of immortality, 
which the other endeavoured by his 
pencil to reciprocate. He painted at 
Avignon the portraits of Petrarch and 
Laura, and copied the work in a fresco 
at Florence in the capitulary hall of 
Santa Maria Novella, now called the 
Spanish Chapel. 

The name of Giotto brings us close 
to the dawn of the renaissance of art 
in Italy. Cimabue, his master, died 
in 1300, at Florence, at the age of 
seventy, having in his youth received 
such instructions in painting as artists 
brought from Greece by the Florentine 
Senate could give. Hisremainsexhibit 
genius and much natural talent, but of 
course they lack those qualities which 
can only be communicated to his works 
by an artist who has had opportunities 
of studying the works of eminent 
men in his walk. Cimabue could onl 
compare one of his productions wit 
the others. 

In one of this painter’s rural excur- 
sions he took notice of a shepherd 
boy sketching one of his flock ona 
slate or tile. On examining the out- 
line he saw in it marks of natural 
talent, and admitted the designer 
among his pupils. The pupil in time 
excelled the master, ona won a high 
= among the artists of the city. 

hey relate that Benedict IX. will- 
ing to have an idea of the individual 
abilities of the Florentine artists, sent 
a trusty envoy to that city with di- 
rections to no a specimen of each 
painter’s talent. Giotto being applied 
to, took brush in hand in the man’s 
presence, drew a circle at one offer on 
a sheet of paper, and handed it over 
as his master-piece. This confidence 
and steadiness of hand gave the Pope 
a high idea of his talent, and origin- 
ated the Italian proverb—“ You are 
rounder than Giotto’s 0.” He was 
brought to Avignon, and there he re- 
mained till the death of Clement V. 
He died at Florence in 1336, and his 
countrymen erected a statue of marble 
to his memory.. Giotto had the hon- 
our of enjoying the friendship of 
Dante and Petrarch, both of whom 
immortalized him in their verses, 
Visitors to Rome have an opportunity 


of seeing a picture in mosaic by Giotto 
over the door of St. Peter’s. 

Avignon was distinguished for its 
love of art even to the end of last cen- 
tury ; something like the earth in the 
Persian apologue, retaining the scent 
of the rose which had once lain in it. 
It remained Italian in its tastes, and 
had the honour of producing Mignard, 
Parrocel, and Vernet ; and its edifices 
and monuments displayed a taste and 
research such as no other provincial 
7 of France exhibited. 

he great churches of Avignon, 
still existing, with the exception of 
“Notre Dame des Doms,” are all of 
te ea ogg og — great 
‘apal palace itself impressed every 
beholder for the first time with a sort 
of overwhelming sense of magnitude 
simple and majestic. The same ideas 
had aan of the architect’s mind 
which ruled the designers of the oLp 
PALACE, and other strong castles of 
Tuscany. The Avignon Palace was, 
according to Froissart, the finest 
and the strongest building in the 
world. The fortifications of Avignon 
combined in a remarkable manner 
architectural beauty with needful 
strength. 

While the rest of France betrayed 
comparative sterility in sculpture and 
painting, ty has left a great 
variety of works in both departments. 
Among the sculptures ma 
reckoned the tomb of John XXIL., in 
the sacristy of Notre Dame des Doms, 
and that of Innocent VI. in the 
hospital of Villeneuve, which may be 

ed as two of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic ornamentation of the 
middle ages. 

Among the paintings on wood, 
probably executed about the same 
time, is the portrait of Cardinal Pierre 
of Luxemburgh. The only fresco of 
which the painter (Memmi) is 
known is that in the portico of Notre 
Dame. Those brilliant pieces which 
once adorned the interior of the Papal 
palace have all disappeared with the 
exception of two or three. The 
paintings in the chapel equal in sweet- 
ness the finest productions of Giotto 
and Memmi. As M. de Renan ob- 
serves, “The touching expression of 
the countenances, the chastened 
character of gestures and movements, 


so suitable in devotional pictures, 


the calm and chaste air of the 
BLESSED form a delightful whole, 
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which can only be equalled by paint- 
ings in the Campo Santo of Pi 
and some churches in Sienna an 
Florence.” 


PAPAL DOINGS AT AVIGNON, 


When Clement V. selected Avignon 
for his residence he found it indif- 
ferently fitted for the reception of a 
sovereign. He and John XXII. 
occupied in turn the convent of the 
Dominicans and the ace of the 
bishop. Clement chiefly turned his 
attention to works of utility for his 
native place, but he was the means 
of bringing Giotto into France, and 
thus furnishing a stimulus to French 
art. Vasari thus speaks of that pro- 
pitious circumstance for France. 

“Clement having been created coe 
at Perugia in room of Benedict XI, 
Giotto was obliged to go to Avignon 
along with him to execute some 
works. He painted not only for this 
city but for other parts of France 
frescoes of rare beauty, which gave 
much pleasure to the Pope and his 
court. When his labours were ac- 
complished, the Pope liberally recom- 

nsed him and sent him back to 
ossnee not only enriched, but 
honoured and renowned. He brought 
home with him a portrait of the Pon- 
tiff, which he afterwards presented to 
his pupil, Taddeo Gaddi. This was 


be in 1316. 


This Pope, as before mentioned, was 
rather more intent on benefiting his 
native Guienne than on having fine 

ictures executed. Among other pub- 
ic edifices which he raised in that 
pos of France was the collegiate 
uilding of Uzeste, where it is sup- 
posed he was born and where his re- 
mains lie. Vigorous workers were 
these Popes! Benedict XIL, in order 
to execute the plan of his architect, 
Pierre Obreri, demolished the build- 
ings raised by his predecessor, and 
raised the northern portion of the 
great citadel palace still standing, 
and the great tower destined to over- 
look the city, the river, and the ad- 
jacent country. The same year he 
laid the foundation stone of the 
college of the church of the Ber- 
nardines in Paris. 

Clement VI. was still more ener- 
getic. He determined that Avignon 
should be a centre and asylum for 
the fine arts. By him was raised the 
great western wing of the palace with 
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its dependencies, the great southern 
courts, and the low chapels. On the 
flat roof terraces were formed, and 
trees flourished on these terraces. 
Many of the a ents of the palace 
now converted into store-rooms, were 
adorned during this Pope’s rule with 
frescoes. On the wall opposite the 
tribunal in the hall of justice was 
painted the great tableau of the Day 
of Judgment, presenting an immense 
crowd of — and prophets hold- 
ing inscri phylacteries, angels 
winged, and cuirassed, and armed with 
glaives, fathers of the Church, 
bag ae popes, bishops, and finally 
the EEMER, standing before the 
throne, with the Blessed Virgin on 
one hand and St. John on the other. 
Some years before Andrew Orcagna 
had painted the same subject on the 
walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
The noble frescoes of the palaces en- 
dured till within some years, How 
had they escaped the sans-culottes ? 
Urban V. completed the entire 
structure of the palace-fortress by 
raising the eastern portion, and laying 
out gardens on the roof. Four Popes 
—(we have omitted the labours of the 
third, Innocent VI.)—thus employed 
thirty-four years (1336-1370) in per- 
fecting the mighty pile, which, as was 
only nat presented little regu- 
larity on a general examination. 
Generally, each of the cardinals 
ruled a little imperium in imperio, 
having his little bourget to itself, with 
an interior square, a well, common to 
all the ple, a sort of common 
stair, such as was usual in the yards 
of old inns, but on a large scale, and 
one gate for the er opening 
_— street, and defended by a port- 


CONTEMPT OF ART AMONG THE CISTERCIANS, 

We have before spoken of the in- 
congruous figures and groups intro- 
duced by the medizval sculptors. 
Report says that one community of 
monks adorned their walls (let us 
hope it was only those of the refec- 
tory) with subjects taken from Renart. 
However that was, St. Bernard, who 
thought more of Gospel morality 
than the abstract spirit of ssthetic 
art, cried out vigorously against the 
confounding of sacred and profane 


“Of what benefit,” said he, “ are 
these monstrosities in painting and 
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sculpture ? What service does this 
beautiful deformity, or this deformed 
beauty, render? What is the use of 
these unclean apes, these furious 
lions, these monstrous centaurs ?” 

The saint was i carried a 
little beyond the correct line of de- 
marcation between what was allow- 
able and what was blamable, when 
he enlarged on the subjects of sculp- 
tures on friezes, agd capitals, coloured 

lass, and on the immense length and 
breadth of churches and their rich 
finish ; but there is good sense in 
that part of his discourse about to be 
quoted :— 

“Whence comes it that we have 
so little veneration for the represen- 
tations of the saints that we cover 
with them the pavement on which 
we walk? If you will not spare 
them, at least spare your fine colours. 
Why ornament that which will be so 
quickly soiled ? Why such care in 
producing pictures to be immediatel 
trodden under feet ? Whywi 
you cover the church walls with 
curious paintings to draw away the 
attention of the people who are pray- 


in - 

The Cistercians had set their hearts 
so much on religious simplicity and 
severity in the coup-d’ cil of a church, 
that a visitation from a few of them 
was as unwelcome to other orders as 
one from the ghost of John Knox and 
Ephraim Macbriar would be in our 
days to the clergymen of St. Barnabas 
in the West. 


ITS ENCOURAGEMENT BY THE DOMINICANS, 
Among the long file of the religious 
orders, the Dominicans, in respect to 
art, occupied the extreme end of the 
line, the other being held by the Car- 
thusians. The painters, Fra Angelico 
and Fra Bartolomeo, men distin- 
guished in their walk, were Domini- 
cans. Their house at Tholouse was 
filled with brothers respectively de- 
voted to painting in oils, or tempera, 
or on glass, or iuminatin 88., 
&c. They divided their churches, 
and still divide them, into two naves, 
separated by a row of seven columns, 
uoting for authority one of the 
ae “Wisdom built for herself a 
house ; she fashioned seven columns.” 
Ornaments are profusely distributed ; 
the high steeples are divided into 
—— ornamented with pillars, gar- 
goyles, and belfries, and surmounted 
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by rich spires. In their paintings 
they had an eye to the honour and 
glory of their order. Here it was a 
preacher, turning away people from 
their heresies and vices; here the 
Domini Canes, distinguished b 
black and white in their coats, guard- 
ing the church, and tearing in pieces 
its enemies, represented as wolves. 
Now wicked writers were tearing 
their books at the foot of the pulpit ; 
now the eloquent freacher, scripture 
in hand, has convinced sceptic or un- 
believer, who on bent knees acknow- 
es his errors. In some paintings 
the Friar Preacher is introducing the 
faithful soul to the joys of Paradise. 
But the great object was properly to 
depict the triumph of Christian 
pees in the person of Saint 
homas of Aquino, on whom was 
concentred all the lights issuing 
from the Old and New Testaments, 
and prostrating by the flashes from 
his own “ Summa” impiety, mostly 
depicted in the semblance of Averroés. 
Francois Traini, Simon Memmi, 
Taddeo Gaddi, and Benozzo Gozzoli, 
zealously illustrated the merits of 
the order in the churches of Pisa and 
Florence. There was no lack of 


painters in France to enhance the 
glory of the order by their ready 
pencils, 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDING BROTHERS. 

Among the religious orders, the 
Fréres Pontifes (long extinct) deserve 
to be reckoned. These, as their 
name denotes, devoted themselves to 
the building of bridges, with a view 
to the convenience of pilgrims. 
They had their origin at ee 
and the early bridges flung over the 
neighbouring rivers were their handi- 
wor In the tenth century, the 
clergy had the construction of bridges 
much at heart, and hermits, in imita- 
tion of St. Christopher, constructed 
their cells near fords, in order to carry 
travellers across, or afford them hos- 
pitality. These good pontifs were 
to high bridges of one arch. 

At Vieille-Brioude a steep bridge of 
that kind united two eminences 
separated by a deep ravine. The 
Pont St. Esprit, commenced in 1269, 
and finished in 1309, still excites ad- 
miration by its strength and elegance 
of outline. All needful work being 
done in the south-east of France, the 
pontif brothers found the problem as 
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to future employment difficult to 
solve. So after some attempts to 
settle the order on some firm basis 
it was dissolved, and the lay brothers 
found asylum in other orders. 


ART IN THE NETHERLANDS, 

Painting in Germany kept up a 
pretty even pace, but still behind the 
art in Italy, The revival seems to 
have commenced in Cologne, and all of 
the works of the fourteenth century 
still existing in the provinces of the 
Lower Rhine bear a certain resem- 
blance to the contemporary Italian 
productions. “The same efforts to 
master expression and harmony are 
perceptible ; the same tender mysti- 
cism, the same modest and simple 
dignity, the same style of draperies, 
and the same taste for flowing and 
slender contours.”—Renan. Wilhelm 
of Cologne and his pupil Stephen 
brought the art toa pam of perfec- 
tion unattained at the time (end of 
fourteenth century) by any northern 
artists. Van Eyck at first imitated 
them, but in the end he and his im- 
mediate pupils su d them. 

The riches and display of the 
Flemish citiesJong gave umbrage to 
the poor and warlike potentates, 
their neighbours, who on occasions 
shared their hospitality. But not- 
withstanding the devastations com- 
mitted by the ungrateful and envious 
guests when qqeens offered, the 

lundered and almost extinguished 

ourgeoisie sprung up again like 
mushrooms, worked and traded, mar- 
ried and gave in marriage, feasted 
and entertained more ungrateful 
neighbours, got MSS. copied and 
richly bound, and liberally paid for 
such paintings as their artists could 
produce, and adorned their churches 
and their dwelling-houses with them. 

These artists had for models velvet- 
clad city magnates, with no small 
share of sclf-importance stamped on 
their countenances, their fat, con- 
tented, and tolerably ignorant wives 
and daughters, and their chubby 
children. And when they chose to 
paint social scenes, they betook them- 
selves to the Kermes, and depicted 
men and women of the lower class, 
dancing, drinking, and making love, 
all in a naive, rough, and very low 
style. The men imbued with a love 
of art were unfortunately imbued 
with a national taste. ch glorious 
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apparitions as visited Italian painters 
in their night and day dreams, and 
received a hearty welcome, were 
scared by the fens, the canals, the 
fogs, and the mingled fumes of heavy 
drinks rising from millions of flagons, 
as they neared the flat country of the 
Belg, and they took flight accord- 
ingly. The patriarchs of Flemish 
featenn were Hubert Van Eyck and 

is young brother, John of Bruges, 
men belonging to the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

The Counts of Flanders liberally 
encouraged the arts before the acces- 
sion of the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
Counts of Brabant were no less 
friendly. Even the names of famous 
bookbinders who secured MSS. for 
them in a masterly manner, have 
been preserved. Jean Nicaise en- 
riched the MS. of “ Launcelot” with 
miniatures ; the bookbinders Godfrey 
Bloch (appropriate name !) and Frau- 
Bloch bound “ Meliadus,” “ Launce- 
lot,” “ Joseph of Arimathea,” and the 
Bible of Arnold Van Melin. 

The buildings which now attract the 
greatest share of admiration in the low 
countries were raised in the fifteenth 
century, but to the fourteenth be- 
longs the honour of erecting the 
facade of St. Gudule in Brussels, the 
Cathedral of Antwerp, the choir and 
the transept of the Cathedral of Dort, 
the Church of St. Martin at Liege, 
the Cloth Merchants’ Hall at Malines, 
the circumvallation of Brussels with 
its eight proud gates, the Chapel of 
the Hotel-Nassau at Brussels, and 
the boundary wall and part of the 
Cathedral of Louvain. 


KING JOHN'S STYLE OF LIVING. 


Art sacred or profane was in little 
request during the regency of Blanche 
of Castile or the reign of her son 
Saint Louis. The good queen had 
farms of her own, looked after her 
vines and her corn, and if not belied, 
she and her sainted son occasionally 
employed their royal hands in rustic 
labours. These days had long passed, 
and under the reign of the Valois, 
during the period we have selected, 
the monarch generally took much in- 
terest in art, as an efficient minister 
in display and magnificence. Under 
Philip de Valois the court of France 
became the most brilliant in Europe. 
Festivals, tournaments, chivalric and 
polished manners, attracted kingly 
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and knightly visitors, among others 
the kings of Bohemia, of Navarre, of 
Majorca, of Scotland. Some of these 
royal and noble foreigners took up 
permanent residence in Paris. Philip 
and his son imitated as well as circum- 
stances permitted the demeanour and 
conduct of King Arthur at Caerleon, 
and spent all the time possiblein tour- 
a. spectacles, and festivals. 
his brave, bu scarcely wise king, 
had little taste for raising proud edi- 
fices, but still the chateau of Vin- 
cennes was too conveniently circum- 
stanced for his hunting and pleasure 
arties not to attract his attention. 
he wood surrounding the royal 
lodge was first enclosed by Philip 
Augustus in 1183, and at the same 
time a royal hunting lodge and a 
chapel dedicated to Saint Martin 
were erected. After some enlarge- 
ments and improvements made by the 
immediate predecessors of Philip, he 
put the finishing hand to it in 1337, 
rendering it by enlargement and or- 
namentation a suitable place of enter- 
tainment for the large assemblies of 
rinces and nobles collected to share 
is sylvan amusements and his royal 
feasts. A moralist might write a 
touching treatise on the contrast pre- 
sented by one of these costly ban- 
quets to the gloomy existence of 
prisoners of after times, immured 
within or underneath the very halls 
where feasting, and minstrelsy, 
and grandeur, and joy, and levity, 
once ruled the long evenings. 
John seems not to have attained 
more wordly wisdom or greater 
owers of reflection than his father. 
he household accounts of this king 
during his captivity in England were 
kept on a princely scale. While his 
people cheerfully endured priva- 
tions on privations to raise his 
ransom, he cheered his captive hours 
by a continual succession of festivals 
and gaieties of every kind. The high 
English dames received the atten- 
tions of the French nobles with much 
condescension, and presents of jewels, 
dogs, horses, and falcons were made 
daily and hourly. In the book of 
accounts the name of Master John, 
the king’s fool, and even that of the 
fool’s valet, occur continually. It 
would seem as if the reign of folly 
was thoroughly established in the 
household. ; 
Music was in the ascendant in the 











Savoy, John’s prison-palace. The 
king of the minstrels rivalled John 
the Fool in the estimation of the 
King, and his household, and his 
visitors. On the 2lst of April 1360, 
the King sent this personage, Copin 
de Brequin by name, to Chester, to 
imspect some musical instruments 
which John had heard spoken of as 
lately invented or improved. The 
King’s chapel was profusely and 
richly adorned. 

Among the accounts kept in the 
royal book we are glad to find that 

t, the ne paid, 
on January 1, 1358, for binding a 
Bible, the gift of the Lady of 
Garenne, and attaching four new 
clasps to it. 

James, the bookbinder, received 
payment on the 12th of March of 
the same year for having put new 
boards on one of the breviaries of the 
Chapel Royal, and for having 
covered these with red leather em- 
broidered. At another time mention 
is made of his having attached 
brazen clasps by little nails to a ro- 
mance of Guilon. We have nearly 
been made ae by the enumeration 
of the furnished accounts of jewellers 
and workers in the a metals, 
and the interminable list of crowns, 
gold chaplets, clasps, goblets, vinegar 
cruets, napkin cases, silver fountai 
silver statuettes, comfit-boxes an 
smelling-bottles, gilt, enamelled, or 
incrusted with precious stones. e 
King’s pictured treasures were re- 
presented by a tableau of St. Georg 
one of St. ene, gilt a 
ena and one of the Assumption 


and Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin. : , 
‘John's tastefor magnificence, which 


if directed by judgment, might have 
proved beneficial to art, continued to 
the end of his life. On his release in 
November, 1362, he repaired to Avig- 
non, and contended with the Pope in 
isplay of every kind. 

mong King John’s wise layings- 
out occurs the expense of a hooded 
cloak for Prince Charles, who in 
time became the wise King Charles 
V. This chaperon rouge had in it 
two shades of red, was embroidered 
with forty-four well foliaged trees, 
whose a — er stems were 
made of arious savage 
men, anal on various kinds of 


beasts, were proceeding to attack a 
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castle worked in pearls, and a bevy of 
armed damsels, whose steeds were as 
diversified, were issuing therefrom to 
defend the building and themselves. 
The cost was put down at 589 livres 
16 sols. 
Of a different type was the young 
— of the red a hood when 
ecame to power. he following 
extract is a translation of the testi- 
mony given of his knowledge and his 
useful exertions by Christine de 
Pisan. 


ART UNDER CHARLES THE WISE. 

“King Charles (V.) was a right 
artist, and learned in the sciences and 
in the art of building. He had a 
sufficient knowledge of geometry, 
which is the art and science of 
lines and surfaces, without which no 
work can be done. He well showed 
this knowledge in the planning of his 
buildings. In art, so far as the for- 
mal theory extends, no one surpassed 
him. To be perfect he needed only to 
have exercised his hands. That our 
wise King was a true artist is proved 
by the many fine edifices he raised, 
such as the beautiful and notable 
Church of the Celestins near his own 
Hostel of Saint Paul, roofed with 
slate, and so beautiful that nothing 
can compare with it. And the door 
of this church bears his own effigy 
and that of the poems (la royne) his 
spouse, very neatly executed. /tem, 
to all the poor convents of Paris he 
gave money to repair their buildin 
to Nostre Dame de Paris, to the 
Hostel Dieu and others. . The 
Castle of the Louvre at Paris he 
built anew, a very notable and fair 
edifice in appearance. tem, the 
new walls and fine, large, and high 
towers which surround Paris, he 
made be built intrusting the work to 
Hugues Obriot, Lord Provost of 
Paris. Jtem, he ordered the Pont 
Neuf to be built, and he commenced 
and perfected many other edifices.” 

This wise and good sovereign sur- 
rounded himself with skilful archi- 
tects, and artists, and prudent 
councillors. His chief painters were 
Jean Coste and Colart de Laon ; his 
sculptor, Jean de Saint Romain; his 
architect, Raymond du Temple, who 
was dignified with the title of the 
“King’s Sergeant at Arms and 
Mason.” The proper duty of the 
Sergent (servant) d’armes was to 
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the king’s person. Charles 

eld his sergeant in such esteem that 

he stood as godfather to his son, 

and during his boyhood and youth 
looked after his education. 

by Philip Augustus, but the building 

y Philip Augustus, but the building 
whose reniains finally disappeared to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the workof Charles V. His 
architect, Raymond of the Temple, 
did not scruple to purchase up many 
old buildings to furnish materials. 
He even tempted the churchwardens 
of St. Innocent to sell him sundry 
old tombs of Ziais (a kind of Port- 
land stone), and these he converted 
into steps for his great Vis (cork- 
screw staircase). 

To the artists already mentioned 
was associated Guillaume Brisetout 
(Break-all, ominous name!) whose 
unlucky cognomen did not prevent 
the king from appointing him head 
of the glazing department. 

Symmetry was little consulted by 
the king, or the king’s men. William 
Break-all set his windows in the 
walls without the slightest atteation 
to their ranging in horizontal or 
vertical lines. The great feature of 
the building was the spiral staircase 
which Master Raymond set in the 
court, against that wall of the build- 
ing which looked towards the garden. 
He enriched its outside with bas- 
reliefs and ten large stone statues 
each shaded by a canopy. At each 
side of the door of the first flight was 
a statue of one of the sergeants-at- 
arms, made by Jean de Saint Romain, 
and round the open work staircase 
were arranged without pretension to 
symmetry, shell work, statues of the 
king and queen, and their children. 
John of Liege executed the statues 
of the king and queen, and John of 
Launai, J on of Saint Romain, James 
of Chartres, and Guy of Dampmartin, 
respectively, executed those of the 
diene —v the Dukes of Orleans, 
of Anjou, of Berri, and of Burgundy, 
and the cost of qugeren of each 
statue was twenty cs of gold, 
equal to sixteen livres Parisis. The 
great Vis endured, at least in part, 
till the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Louvre included the grand 
chapel and some smaller ones, to 
which the king and queen and princes 
repaired for their private; devotions. 
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The building itself numbered many 
apartments ; for besides the king and 
queen, the four princes, above nam 
and the lords of Harcourt, o 
Tremouille, and of Navarre, were 
accommodated with suites of om 
ments, and room was afforded for 
some state offices. The great of 
former days were gregarious in their 
social tastes. 

The gardens were small, but ap- 
parently well kept, and there is an 
account extant in which mention is 
made of a grass plot surrounded by a 
hedge of trellis work, of a pavilion, 
of a drawbridge, of sundry beds of 
flowers, of garden fruits, lily bulbs, 
rose trees, and of payment made to 
weedersand cleanersof the walks, and 
those who used the watering pots. 

The Hostel Saint Paul, the king’s 
dwelling proper, was less a palace 
than a group of buildings accommo- 
datin marian personages, whose 
neighbourhood was agreeable to His 
Majesty. It included six grass plots 
ognets in modern parlance), twelve 
galleries, seven or eight gardens, and 
sundry courts and separate residences, 
Within it were to be found the wain- 
scotted chamber, the green chamber, 
thechamber of the large cupboards, the 
chamber of Mathebrune, a lady in the 
romance of Le Chevalier au Cygne, the 
room of the drone-bees, the fail of 
Theseus (his adventures being painted 
on the walls), the chamber where the 
king sleeps, the chamber where the 
king prays, &c. 

e gardens, grass-plots, fish-ponds 
&c., were in general encircled by 
galleries, some whitewashed, some 
adorned by paintings. On the walls 
of that which led to the queen’s 
apartments, was painted a forest full 
of fruit trees, with roses, lilies, and 
other flowers springing up in pro- 
fusion, and children culling these, 
and eating the fruits. 

There were courts for everythin 
connected with the well-being an 
needs of a royal household, including 

ards for fowl. “ Kings then,” as 

uval observed, “who lived in the 
style of rich citizens, looked after 
their household concerns, and obliged 
the farmers on their demesnes to 


furnish them with fowl, ca 
other necessaries for the table. The 
chickens and young pigeons received 
were fed in the royal poultry yards 
till they were fit for the table. The 


ns, and 








baths and sweating rooms were paved 
with freestone, furnished with an iron 
door in open ‘work, and the walls 
wainscotted with Irish oak. The wine 
vats were made of the same wood, 
ernamented with copper bosses, and 
the hoops fastened with copper nails. 
Our forest of Shillelagh was well 
known to the French kings, and its 
trees highly prized. 

The separate houses of the large 
royal establishment were roofed with 
tiles, very few with slates. The in- 
ferior offices were thatched with 
straw. Charles was undoubtedly a 
good king, but he was none the fap 
a good householder, and delighted to 
see himself surrounded with happy 
men and women, and life-enjoying 
animals of every kind. Simpletons 
and fools by office lived at his ex- 

nse, and so did turtle-doves, lions, 

ounds, parrots, wild boars, &c. In 
the rooms of the palace were green 
cages, with brazen bars, filled with 
birds. The queen had two rooms for 
her own use, one inhabited by her 
favourite doves, the other by her 
dogs. A homely and genial pair 
were Charles V. and his queen. 

Many of those fortified buildings 
ealled bastilles were raised through 
France by the directions of this 
sovereign. The celebrated Bastille 
of the Porte St. Antoine was com- 
menced by the Provost of Merchants, 
Hugues Aubriot, in 1370, and finished 
in 1382. Its original destination was 
to be the gate-house of a redoubt. 
In 1383, however, Charles VI. then 
ruling, it was enlarged, and it as- 
sumed the form and size which it 
owned when it was taken by the re- 
volutionists in 1789. 

The king had many opportunities 
of doing kind actions during the 
course of his architectural operations. 
In one part of the accounts still pre- 
served an entry is made for wine dis- 
tributed to the workmen, in others 
help given to women whose husbands 
A injured at the work. 

At times he is puzzled to find 
money to prosecute his darling works, 
and we find an extra tax levied on 
the Jews. An institution of the same 
nature as the forced bounty money 
to the king, so much approved by our 
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Henry VII., was in force. in France 
during this period. The good Charles 
made little use of it, but it survived 


him. 

Of Charles’s good taste, and of 
other works of art executed at his 
orders, M. de Renan says:— 

“Traces of the rich works done by 
painters and goldsmiths, of the 
jewels, the cameos, the arms, and the 
richly ornamented furniture, which 
Charles got executed, are found in 
every page of the accounts and the 
inventories of his time. The articles 
wrought for him by goldsmiths and 
jewellers, and which are still extant, 
exhibit greater skill than those of 
any previous epoch, and much purer 
taste than works executed later in 
time. We may instance a rich bind- 
ing in gold of a manuscript, and the 
setting of an antique cameo executed 
by order of the king for La Sainte 
Chapelle. His love of handsome 
books had no less influence on illu- 
mination, on the art of binding, and 
even on the handwriting, although in 
this last the progress was not all that 
could be wished. We do not possess 
his great ‘ Book of Hours,’ described 
by Giles Malet, but we are in posses- 
sion of one of his Bibles containing 
his autograph. At the head of every 
book of this Bible there is a minia- 
ture enclosed in an illuminated letter. 
The middle ages have produced few 
finer compositions. It is supposed 
that the king himself figures at the 
head of the Book of Wisdom as Solo- 
mon. This fine copy was transferred 
to the Celestins after the death of 
the king, and was used for the read- 
ings in the refectory. The imperial 
library possesses & considerable num- 
ber of works once belonging to 
Charles V., all distinguished by fine 
execution. Among these are ‘ Valerius 
Maximus,’ 2,794; the Holy Bible, 
6,701; a Rational,* 7,031; ‘ Chronicles 
of Saint Denis,’ 8,395; Bercheure’s 
‘Titus Livius,’ 6,717.” 

Every piece of ingenuity had an 
attraction for the good monarch. The 
Rational of Guillaume, Bishop of 
Mende, translated by John Golein, 
informs us that he paid particular 
attention to the clocks of the city. 
He invited skilful men from abroad, 


* A book of devotion deriving its name from one of the articles worn by the Jewish 


High Priest when in full sacerdotal costume. 
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and having secured a certain uni- 
formity, and seen that the clocks of 
the different churches kept good time, 
it gave great comfort to well-thinking 
people, as “whether the sun shone 
or not, the religious had now the 
means of knowing the hours, and per- 
forming their devotions at the pre- 
scribed times.” 


ART UNDER CHARLES VI. AND HIS BROTHERS, 

Poor Charles VI. perhaps might 
have done something for the im- 
provement of his country and the 
well-being of his people if his reason 
had remained withhim. But though 
he appreciated noble things, his in- 
dividual taste was for display in fes- 
tivals, jousts, and mere matters of 
parade. 

Finding his residence of St. Paul 
too far from Culture-Sainte-Catherine, 
where duels, jousts, and tournays 
took place, he purchased of the Count 
of Alengon the Hotel of Sicily, which 
abutted on it. The year 1389 was 
nearly a continued succession of fes- 
tivals, the solemn commemoration of 
Bertrand du Guesclin at Saint Denis 
(May 7), the entry of his bride, Isabelle 
of Bavaria, into Paris, the fétes of 
Avignon for the coronation of Louis 
II. of Anjou being a few of them. 
The continual distraction of mind 
arising from attendance on, and tak- 
ing part in, these public displays, 
joined to a life of dissipation, was a 
more efficient agent in destroying his 
reason than the rencontre by the wild 
man in the forest, and the clash of 
the lance on the helmet of the man- 
at-arms. Before this disaster befel 
him, some friars, the mouth-pieces of 
many who sympathised with them, 
had in their sermons made a compari- 
son between the living and lately- 
deceased Charles, and bestowed praise 
and censure as they were merited. 

But the evil of this king’s reign 
was more the fault of his wife than of 
himself. Giddy and vain, and with- 
out a taste for true seals in art, she 
only made use of it as a play toy oran 
instrument in the refinements of a 
luxurious life. An incurable frivolity. 
as Renan remarks, never permitted 
her to rise superior to caprice and 
false taste. There is every proba- 
bility that Isabella had much to doin 
subjecting the aspirations and tastes 
of pean women in general to the 
whims of herself and her successors 
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for all future epochs, when somé 
rovidential impulse to adopt the 
ictates of good sense was not felt. 

Her own attempts were most dis- 
astrous to the interests of right taste 
in matters of costume. 

The fitting and graceful dresses 
of the preceding reign found no favour 
in her eyes. They gave way to grace- 
less and extravagant forms. A mania 
for bizarre accoutrements became 
general, and long retarded the cause 
of good taste in costume and in works 
of art. The painters had before their 
eyes — noble or graceful in 
contour. “The costume of folly be- 
came that of the court.” Cloaks and 
loose upper — generally be- 
came govered with dangling gold 
ornaments and tags. One of the king’s 
robes, the description of which has 
remained to our time, was covered 
with swallows, each holding a bason 
of gold in its bill. There were four- 
teen hundred of these basons sus- 
pended from different parts of the 
garment. 

Frivolous as Isabelle of Bavaria 
was in her taste, and light in con- 
duct, she was not without a love of 
fine books. Catherine de Villiers, a 
lady in attendance, acted as ker 
librarian. One of her “ Hours,” still 
preserved in its original binding, is 
elegantly decorated.. There was a 
wooden chest, covered with leather, 
provided with a lock and key, and 
intended to hold the queen’s romances 
and be taken in her chariot when she 
was on a journey. Her apartments 
were hung with tapestry, on which 
she could study much sacred and pro- 
fane history, the subjects being the 
history of the Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Search for the Saint 
Graal, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Destruction of Troy the Great, Crois- 
sant, son of the Roman Emperor, 
Charlemagne, the Nine Worthies 

three Pagans, three Jews, three 
hristians), Guerin de Monglane, 
Garin le Loherain, King Verdigier, 
Guy, a Peer of Roumania, Baudoin 
of Sebourg, who discovered the Lion, 


C. 

Isabelle’s taste in music was every- 
thing that could be desired. She her- 
= was @ skilful performer on the 

arp. 

The sons of Charles V., and brothers 
of the king to whose disastrous rei 
we have arrived, were all noted for 








indulgence in display, for the posses- 
sion of costly things, and generally 
taste for works of art. The 

e of Berri signalized himself by 
research after jewels, tapestries, costly 
furniture, and above all valuable MSS. 
richly bound. Works from his library 
found now in Paris, —— and 
Munich, are among the finest be- 


— to modern times by the 


ourteenth v= nn Some of these 
were illustrated at Rome and Bologna. 
There are many notes in them in the 
prince’s hand, from which it may be 
collected that nothing could be more 
ble to him than a present of a 
richly-bound volume. He erected a 
fine palace at Bourges, the chapel 
treasure-room of which was a perfect 
museum of the goldsmiths’ craft. His 
chateaux of Mehun Sur Yevre and of 
Bicétre (later a lunatic asylum) were, 
for the time, superb residences. 
Bicétre boasted of paintings and 
painted windows of the highest ex- 


ence. 

The Duke of Anjou was:as acqui- 
sitive in his disposition as his brother, 
but had not his good taste. The 
Dukes of Burgundy from Philip the 
Bold, brother of Charles V., distin- 
guished themselves by display. In 
those ’prentice days of pains the 
chief artist in the Duke of Burgundy’s 

y was called his Valet de 
euaben, These princes erected no 
remarkable building which has re- 
mained to ourtime. They seemed to 
have turned their attention more to 
painting, and to have kept the best 
artists whom they could secure in 
their pay. Philip the Bold loved 
books a — interchanges 
with the Duke of Berri. 

The Duke of Orleans, fourth 
brother of Charles VL, yet untreated 
of, had a still greater taste for display 
and luxury and better taste than any 
of his brothers. He a fine 
and delicate judgment ; but, no more 
than any of his ee did 
he aspire to the t style, which, 
indeed, no one relished for a century 
to come. He possessed in an eminent 
degree personal qualities which won 
the affection of all who approached 
him, and while his jcontemporaries 
could not speak well of his extrava- 
gant habits and the consequent pres- 
sure on his people, they handled these 
and his other failings with modera- 
tion and even indulgence. We find 
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Irish oak still figuring in the wains- 
cotting and ceiling of the Parisian 
of these princes. 

This Louis of Orleans, owing to the 
miserable feuds which arose between 
him and his brother the Duke of 
Burgundy, built the strong castle of 
Couci and the wonder of its era, the 
castle of Pierrefonts. These buildings 
were as elegant in outline as they 
were strong in structure. They were 
also distinguished by convenience, 
and their very ruins still excite ad- 
mniration. 

Colart de Laon and Copin (sur- 
named “of the big tooth”) and Ray- 
mond of the Temple—already men- 
tioned as enjoying the favour of 
Charles V., worked for Louis of Or- 
leans, with Pierre André — and 
valet de chambre), John of Saint Eloi, 
Perrin of Dijon, and Colin of the Foun- 
tain. Pierre Remiot, illuminator, 
signed on 4th of May, 1396, a receipt 
happily extant, in which he acknow- 
ledges to have received from the pay- 
master of the Celestins, a hundred sols 
Parisis for having illumined and 
framed with golden figures and fine 
colours, a picture, to which by the 
Pope’s bull, indulgences are attached 
for all devoutly hearing mass in the 
said chapel. 

Our pleasure in reading or writin 
about the art treasures, the taste, an 
the bon-hommie of the Duke of Or- 
leans, as well as his encouragement of 
art, is sadly marred by the grievous 
imposts under which the poor lieges 
groaned at the time, and the forlorn 
condition in which the deserted 
King was left, covered with vermi 
and often hun The househol 
accounts of the Duke still preserved 
bear witness to his levity, taste, im- 
morality, and ay during his fits of 
seriousness. The gold ornaments be- 
queathed to churches were of great 
value ; some of his jewels exhibited a 
bizarre taste, but all were artistically 
cut. His tapestries represented the 
entire cycle of the romances of the 
middle age. They exhibited Lancelot, 
Renaut de Montauban, personages re- 
presenting the Old na New Testa- 
ments, Beawvon de Hantone (Bevis 
of Southampton), the Destruction of 
Troy the Great, the History of The- 
seus, the Fountain of Youth, &c. 

The subjects of other pieces of 
tapestry are known from the follow- 
ing naive description thus handed 
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down to us. “Little children in a 
river, and birds in the sky overhead ; 
a group of cherry trees with a lady 
and a squire, who are collecting the 
cherries in a basket; a lady with a 
harp; shepherdesses in a trellised 
garden; a knight and a lady playing 
chess in a pavilion ; a chamber paint- 
ed red, with broom in flower, and 
some noble personages, one of whom 
has mounted a tree ; a shrubbery with 
a lion in the middle, and four beasts 
in the four corners; a lady looking 
at herself in a fountain,” &c. 

Louis was probably indebted to his 
wife for much of the good taste which 
distinguished his doings with artists. 
She was an Italian lady, and brought 
from her native place a sentiment of 
the true and beautiful, which did not 
then exist in France. 

Charles's son, the Duke of Guienne, 
imitated his uncles in their apprecia- 
tion of the arts, and unhappily in 
their self-indulgence also. His chapel 
was the admiration of all Parisians, 
but they did not approve of his dissi- 
pated life, which they were not sur- 

rised to see end in a premature 


eath. 

The Counts of Flanders before their 
possessions d over to the Dukes 
of Burgundy, anticipated them in 
their free and easy style of arene, 
well as their appreciation of art. The 


lords of Blois, before their title passed 
over to the Duke of Orleans, gave 
much occupation to artists in every 
department. Images of Saint Louis, 
crucifixions ) pean on canvas, even 

ictures made on the litter of the 

ountess, fi among the objects 
recorded. John the painter, John 
the artist in glass from Vienne, Ger- 
art of Orleans, Thomas of Ligni, 
James Laurent, and Peter Merchant 
were some of the men of art employ: 
by the Gounts. : 

An Italian writer of the time, Bru- 
netto Latini, contrasted the French 
and Italian country seats to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. He said in 
these last everything was made or 
adapted with a view to defence, 
whereas in the French chateaux, care 
was taken to have luxurious furni- 
ture, paintings, tapestries, also to cul- 
tivate orchards, kitchen osm, &e. 
This state of things chiefly arose 
from the establishment of a standing 
army by Charles V., and his order 
that no more castles should be built 
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or fortified by the nobles, the crown 
assuming the duty of constructing 
bastilles wherever necessary. - 
culturists, merchants, and in fact so- 
ciety in general, with the exception of 
the nobles and their armed retainers, 
were rejoiced at this change. They 
now paid a certain tax for the support 
of armed soldiers, whereas before they 
had to render personal and every 
kind of service, and never were out of 
fear of some sudden and heavy de- 
mand on their time or their substance, 
The nobles began to make their 
buildings commodious, and to erect 
and adorn chapels and monuments ; 
and many artificers and artists who 
before got employment only from the 
kings or the princes of the blood, or 
the heads of religious houses, now 
found patrons in the owners of pro- 
vincial chateaux. 


FASHION AMONG THE VALOIS, 

We have spoken of the corrupt 
taste for which Isabel of Bavaria 
must bear some blame. In their 
dress the nobles rather studied ex- 
pense and richness of material than 
graceful outlines, and occasionally a 
noble in immediate need of money, 
would deliver as surety, a coat of 
ceremony. Thus we find Louis II, 
Duke ¥ Senet when sent as host- 
age to London, to guaranty the pay- 
ment of King John’s ransom, sell to 
John Donatus, citizen and grocer of 
London, for 5,200 gold crowns, his coat 
of state, which was literally covered 
with pearls, balasrubies, and sapphires, 

From about the middle of the cen- 
ow. the nobility ran into extremes of 
fashion, nobles, knights, and squires, 
wearing clothes so tight as to border 
on indecency. In the great Chronicles 
of Saint Denis, the losses of the 
battles of Orecy and Poictiers are 
set down as national punishments 
for sins incurred by these iudul- 

ences. The commons cried out that 
if the young nobility had spent as 
much money on g arms as they 
did on pearls and precious stones, 
they would not have lost Poictiers, 
In the “ Buok of the Knight of the 
Tour Laundry,” some time since no- 
ticed inthis MaGAzInE, the grave and 
moral knight tells his daughters that 
a@ woman indulging in extreme liber- 
ties of fashion has no chance of 
escaping hell’s flames, while one who 
has a dozen times faithless to 
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her husband will probably get only a 
taste of ert 
Some sharp joking was passed on 
the ladies, who affected those horns 
still in fashion in parts of the east. 
“ The devil and his imps delighted to 
sit between their horns, and induce 
them to cultivate the same excres- 
cences though invisible on their 
husband's heads, who richly deserved 
the infliction for their tight, immo- 
dest dresses.” Yet to hear living 
moralists declaim against the no-bon- 
nets of our women, or the big snail- 
boxes at the backs of their heads, 
or their hour-glass or broom-handle 
shapes, @ person ignorant of the 
social condition of Britons or Gauls 
in past times might imagine that un- 
seemly dresses were the invention of 
the ladies of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and of them only. 

The depression of the influence of 
the nobles was accompanied by a 
corresponding elevation among the 
= servants of the crown, some of 
whom accumulated immense for- 
tunes. Foremost among these was 
John de Montaigu, to whom the 
king and the princes of the blood were 
debtors. His four great hotels in 
Paris were in the best taste, his 
liberality to religious houses, especi- 
ally the Celestins, most remarkable. 
Alas! overweening vanity proved his 
downfall. He had lent money to the 
king on beautifully-sculptured ar- 
ticles of plate; and in an entertain- 
ment given on the 22nd of September, 
1409, to King Charles VI., the King 
of Navarre, the Dukes of Berri, of 
Bourbon, and of Burgundy, he dis- 
played unbounded wealth in plate, 
on most imprudent luxury. His 
ruin immediately ensued. 

The Celestins remained faithful to 
his er They sold three statues 
of gold and silver which he had given 
tothem, and handed over the price to 
his children. His books were confis- 
cated, and added to the library in the 
Louvre. 


BOURGEOIS INTERIORS. 

We have more than once alluded to 
the misery to which the lower and 
middle classes were reduced by the 
English invaders and the free com- 
panies during this century. How- 
ever, the bourgeoisie of Paris seem to 
have enjoyed a considerable share of 
comfort during all these troubles. A 
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contemporary work, the Menagier 
gives a pleasing picture of the large 
room of one of these bourgeois dwell- 
ings, which afforded the accommoda- 
tion of three or four modern ones, and 
furnishes a delightful sketch of the re- 
turn of the master of the house from 
anexcursion, wet, wearied, and hungry, 
and the preparations made for his 
comfortable reception and the happi- 
ness enjoyed by the united family. 

The houses of the citizens were 
mostly built with their gables to the 
streets, as was the case nearly 
everywhere at the time, and had 
rather a gloomy look from the out- 
side ; but within was a court and a 
garden, and everything looked cheer- 
ful. Christina de Pisan, a lady men- 
tioned in a former article on this pe- 
riod, has left a description of a mer- 
chant’s establishment which would 
scarcely be looked for during that 
troublous and uncertain epoch. She 
has been paying a visit to a friend, 
who has just lain in, and taken an 
opportunity of describing the state 
of things as she found them. 

“The door was well finished, and 
in the court were peacocks and many 
birds kept for show. The first hall 
was furnished with divers pictures 
and pieces of instruction, written out, 
and hung against the walls. Another 
hall was filled with all manner of in- 
struments, such as harps, organs, 
viols, guitars, psalteries, and others, 
on all which Master James knew 
how to play. Another hall was 
filled with chess tables, and draught 
tables, and of other manner of games 
a great number. Jtem,a fair chapel on 
which there were desks to lay books 
on of wonderful skill. Jtem, a stud 
where the walls were covered wit 
precious stones (?) and spices of sweet 
odour. Jtem, a chamber filled with 
all kinds of furs. tem, many 
chambers fitted up with beds, others 
with tables wonderfully carved, and 
furnished with rich hangings and car- 
pets interwoven with gold thread. 
{tem, in another high chamber were 
many cross-bows, standards, banners, 
pennons, and long bows. Jtem,in the 
same room was a window of wonder- 
ful contrivance, with a hollow head 
made of iron bars, into which you 
might put your own head, and lean- 
ing out, look down in the street, and 
speak to any one without bein 
known. Item, at the top of the hostel 
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was a square chamber with windows 
on every side to overlook the city. 
And when they took their meals there, 
they got upfood and drink by meansof 
a me an as'it was too high to carry up 
these things. And on the pinnacles 
of the hostel were fine images gilt. 
He, Master James Duchié, was a 
handsome man of polite manners, and 

- very notable. He well treated and 
trained his servants, all of whom were 
well looking and attentive. Among 
them was a master carpenter, who 
had charge of the entrance.” 


NICHOLAS FLAMEL AND HIS DOINGS. 

Many chapels were erected by the 
rich bourgeoisie, all differing con- 
siderably in merit of construction 
and taste. Some of them may be 
supposed to have owed their origin 
to remorse for extra profits obtained 
in trade. The widows and daughters 
of merchants who had died rich, 
were observed to be foremost in this 
species of good works. 

The most remarkable of all these city 
builders of churches was Nicholas 
Flamel, a native of Pontoise, and at 
first a mere scrivener, who from a 
condition of poverty was in time un- 
accountably found worth fifteen hun- 
dred thousand crowns. He never 
ceased endowing hospitals, building 
or enlarging chapels, establishing 
houses of refuge, and getting pictures 
and groups of statuary executed, the 
execution not coming . by = 
means to the intention. Flamel left 
traces of his beneficence at the 
church of St. Jacques de la Bou- 
cherie, the Innocents, St. Genevieve, 
at the hospital of St. Gervais, &c. 
One of his houses built in the Rue de 
Montmorenci was nearly covered 
with groups of images and ae 
tions, mostly devised by himself. 
The lower part was hired out at an 
easy rate to families of artisans, and 
the rent they paid, supported the 

or denizens of the ree portion. 

he inscriptions which the good 
Nicholas Flamel so delighted in, not 
being at all times intelligible to the 
ordinary class of people who stopped 
to read them (let us hope that he 
understood them himsel), they set 
the composer down for an alchy- 
mist at the least, being helped to 
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the conclusion by their inabilit 
to guess at the means by whic 
his wealth was acquired. The effi- 
gies of the good man and his good 
wife, Pernelle, were executed for the 
churches to which he had been so 
munificent. Processions sculptured 
at the churches of the Holy Innocents 
(here Dame Pernelle’s bones were 
afterwards laid), and the pithy 
mottoes gave great exercise to the 
open-mouthed inspectors who would 
find a recondite sense in them 
whether intended or not. A black 
figure with a scroll inscribed, “Je 
vois merveille dont moult m’esbahis,” 
particularly mystified the spectators. 
These works of Flamel were after- 
wards published, and magic signifi- 
cations awarded to the inscriptions 
in which the judicious Abbé Vilain 
could find nothing but what might 
naturally be expected to issue from 
the mind of a devout but not well 
instructed individual impressed with 
the approach of the end of the world. 
The figure of the REDEEMER holding 
a globe in his left hand, and giving 
his blessing with the right, frequently 
occurred, angels surrounding him, 
Flamel himself kneeling at the feet 
of Saint Paul, and his wife on the 
other side kneeling at the feet of 
Saint Peter her patron. On the 
husband’s scroll was inscribed, “ Dele 
mala qua feci” (“ pardon the evils 
which I have done”), on the wife’s, 
“Christe, precor esto pius” (“I be- 
seech thee, O Christ, be merciful” ). 
In all the works of art executed 
under Flamel’s directions, nothin 
superior to what might be omine 
from the scope of intellect of a pious 
respectable citizen was evident ; 
homeliness and perhaps some efforts 
at penetration into the recondite 
meaning of ordinary circumstances 
were manifested in all. The good 
man was interred at Saint Jacques 
de la Boucherie. On the upper part 
of his monument was the Ravecun 
between the Apostles Peter and Paul ; 
on the right and left were the sun 
and moon ; and below, a corpse half 
consumed by the worms, accompanied 
by this edifying legend— 
“ De terre suis venu, et en terre retourne: 
L’am rends a toi, Jesus, qui les pechies 
pardoune.” * 


— 


* “T have sprung from earth and I return to earth. 
I render my soul to thee Jesus who pardonest sins.” 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN PROGRESS CONTRASTED, 
Charles V., by the creation of a 
standing army, struck an effective 
blow at the feudal system. Why the 
municipal institutions, during the 
time of which we are treating, chose 
to resign their independence, and ac- 
cept the royal protection is hard to 
accounted for. Corruption must 
have been actively employed. We 
find some of these cities bartering 
their independence for royal protec- 
tion by a majority of two thousand 
five hundred voices, the dissentients 
amounting only to fifty. However, 
the king’s name was a great buckler 
to the municipalities against the en- 
croachments of the feudal nobles, 
and the dislike of provosts and their 
citizen-subjects to these war-loving 
personages was a great inducement to 
ally themselves with the sovereign, 
under whose direct sway, in the early 
history both of France and England, 
more liberty and well-being were en- 
jeved than under the feudal lords. 
ese royal vil/es never distinguished 
themselves by their buildings, nor the 
encouragement given to artists of 
every kind, as the free municipalities 

of Italy and the Low Countries did. 
It may be seen, from what has been 
already said, that art in the France 
of which we have been treating was 
not yet looked on as a manifestation 
of what the human faculties are 
capable. The artist par excellence 
did not yet receive his fitting place 
beside the par Be learned man, the 
philosopher. During the fourteenth 
century the artist was yet only the 
artisan ; the architect a master 
mason, the musician a minstrel, the 
painter and sculptor were of the rank 
of the modern house decorator. 
Under John, and afterwards among 
the Dukes of Burgundy, if the artist 
did not enjoy the prestige of the 
t or the historian, he was received 
y his royal or ducal master on an in- 
timate and friendly footing. The 
architect, as already mentioned, was 
the sergent d’armes, the painter the 
valet de chambre. Peter, the minia- 
ture painter to the Duke of Orleans, 
was his doorkeeper (huissier), or 
crier, when he was administering 
justice. Sometimes he would be sent 
from Blois to Tours for some things 
wanting to the accouchement of 
Madame the Duchess; sometimes 
from Blois to Romorantin to inquire 
after the health of Mme, d’Angouleme, 
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who was reported ill. Girart d’Or- 
leans and Colart de Laon, already 
mentioned, distinguished themselves 
as adroit chamber councillors. Jean 
Van Eyck was often intrusted with 
confidential missions by the Dukes of 
Burgundy. 

The fourteenth century in France 
may be considered as a stationary 
epoch. She had signalised herself in 
the two former centuries by the 
noble architectural works raised on 
her soil, and it was only a little before 
the beginning of the fourteenth, 
when architectural art, if not on the 
decline, had become stationary, that 
she began to send her men of skill to 
show to other nations of Europe the 
ase ey to which her children had 

rought the Gothic style. At Kas- 
chau, in Hungary, about 1261, Villart 
de Honecourt raised the church of 
St. Elizabeth, copied from two 
French churches. tween 1263 and 
1276 an architect summoned from 
France raised a collegiate church at 
Wimpfen, near Heidelberg. In 1287 
Pierre de Bonneuil left Paris with 
ten comrades to erect the cathe- 
dral of Upsal in Sweden. Different 
churches of Bohemia owed their erec- 
tion to Frenchmen. The cathedral of 
Prague was commenced in 1343 by 
Matthias d’Arras, a French architect, 
and finished in 1386 by Peter of Bou- 
logne,another French architect. Gothic 
buildings were raised in Spain, French 
architects were engaged even in Italy. 
They traced the plan of the dome in 
Milan, and one of them, Philip Bona- 
venture, superintended the construc- 
tion. The French Hardouin com- 
menced Saint Petrona’s church at 
Bologna. Gothic architecture raised 
by French hands ruled everywhere. 
At Naples, and even at Famagos 
in Cyprus, French artists asserte 
their national taste. They were as 
determined missionaries of architec- 
tural art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries through Europe 
as the Irish had been of Gospel truths 
in the previous ones. 

In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies Italy could produce nothing 
comparable to the productions of 
French architects or even paint- 
ers. In the thirteenth century 
France was the equal of her neigh- 
bour in painting and her superior 
in building. The fourteenth cen- 
iy saw her su in painting 
and sculpture. . Italian painting pre- 
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sented itself under the hands of Giotti 
at Avignon, yet the French artists 
were not inspired with emulation. 
Italian art advanced, but French art 
remained stationary. 

It is probable that the number of 
States and municipalities in Italy, all 
vieing with each other in arms or 
arts, influenced the progress of art in 
that country. There were no impor- 
tant and independent centres of in- 
fluence in France. Art was encou- 
raged at the court and by the Dukes 
of Burgundy, but these last were 
much influenced by Flemish taste, 
and did not arrive at an appreciation 
of what was noble and dignified in 
art. Charles V. himself was favoured 
with no transcendant visions of what 
art was capable of accomplishing. 
“There was,” as Renan observes, 
“something heavy, something com- 
mon, something bourgeois, in_ his 
taste 


Besides other causes of Italian su- 
periority, we must consider the ad- 
vantage possessed by the Italian in 
his genial climate, and in the presence 
of so many remains of ancient skilland 
genius. The French people, during 
the sway of the brothers of Charles 
VL. saw the arts patronised by them, 
but it was at the expense of the well- 
being of themselves, and this to a 

reat extent injured the cause of art 
in the eyes of all but the dissipated 
nobles. The French at the time were 
@ more serious and devout people 
than the Italians, and it is no secret 
that perfection in the higher depart- 
ments of painting and sculpture re- 
quires accessories, which seriously- 
pious folk cannot be brought to 
countenance. We find that those 
eras, marked by the highest attain- 
ments in esthetics, were by no means 
distinguished by purity of morals 
among the professors or the patrons 
for whom they laboured. 

It may appear strange that at a 
time when works of fiction breathing 
noble, heroic, and unselfish aspira- 
tions, held the minds and hearts of 
the French and English and Spanish 
peoples in thrall, the fictional litera- 
ture of Italy seldom possessed little 
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that was dignified, but confined itself 
4o ludicrous and cynical views of life 
see its duties. Yet, at a later day we 
and the Italian masters in art attain 
whatever is sublime and ennobling in 
their walk, while their brothers in 
France contented themselves with 
lower views of the economy of Provi- 
dence, and inferior execution of their 
ideas. 

To make the balance between the 
two nations somewhat equal, we find 
that after a burst of artistic effort and 
a series of realizing in colour and form 
the most sublime and glorious con- 
ceptions of which human intellect is 
capable, a lull came. Inspiration 
ceased, and the artists of Italy for 
centuries have contented themselves 
with weakly copying the achieve- 
ments of the mighty masters of the 
sixteenth century. 

France was longer about arriving 
at an appreciation of what was greatest 
in esthetic science, and only at in- 
tervals produced anything approach- 
ing the achievements of the great men 
of Italy, but her progress has been 
steady. It is long since French 
ea and sculptors gained the 
evel of their Italian contemporaries, 
and for a long period the produc- 
tions of the two countries, gene- 
rally speaking, cannot endure a com- 
parison. The Italian, while exerting 
his abilities, seems evermore afraid to 
depart from the subjects and styles 
affected by. his great predecessors. 
The Gaul never thinks on a model to 
be imitated. He trusts to his own 
daring imagination, and some new 
mode of clothing his ideas so as to 
present it in a taking form to his con- 
temporaries. Of course it depends 
on the ability of the individual, 
whether he arrives at a suitable mode 
of expressing a noble idea, or merely 
produces a bizarre conception, im- 
perfectly worked out. But the true 
son of ~— who has sufficiently 
mastered the mere mechanical re- 
sources of his art, will not fail to de- 
light and interest his spectators, and 
elevate their thoughts above the dry 
— harsh circumstances of ordinary 
ife, 
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WHICH IS THE HEROINE ? 


CHAPTER X. 


A pay or two after this, Marjory 
awoke with a feeling that something 
unusually pleasant was to take place 
that day, and then she remembered 
a little note she had received the 
evening before, which had made her 
thrill all over with pleasure, for this 
little note bore as its signature, 
“Agnes Mortimer,” and contained 
an invitation to go and see her the 
next afternoon, as not being well the 
two or three last days, she had been 
unable to go out, and so had missed 
the a of a chat with her on 
the beach. 

“So she seems to like me too,” 
Marjory thought. “ How curious, 
but how pleasant! Think of sitting 
a whole hour, perhaps, looking at 
her, and listening to her talk! It’s 
wonderful that anything I wished for 
so much should ever happen to me.” 
But pleasant and wonderful as it all 
was, there was one very unpleasant 
and common circumstance that began 
to weigh upon her directly after her 
first burst of happiness was over, 
which went on increasing in weight 
as the next day wore on, and which 
very nearly crushed her altogether, 
when she set out at last for the 
Strand House. This was an over- 
coming and uncontrollable fit of 
shyness—a malady from which she 
always suffered sadly, and which was 
one reason for the little way she 
made in society, and therefore one 
cause of Mrs. Graham's miseries—but 
which upon this day fairly reached 
its climax. Her knees knocked to- 
gether, her teeth chattered, her heart 
beat, as she walked along the beach ; 
and when she reached the door, 
and had rang at the bell, she 
had serious thoughts of running off 
before it was answered, and when 
in this moment of deliberation it was 
answered, and unswered too—worse 
and worse—by a tall powdered foot- 
man, with another at his back, she 
then thought of framing some excuse 
to prevent her keeping her appoint- 
ment, promising to call another da 
ins But they were too quic 
for her, asking her no questions, as 
she was evidently expected, ushering 


her into the hall, opening a side door 
on the same landing, leading into a 
drawing-room of some description, 
and announcing “Miss Graham,” 
before she very well knew where she 
was. Then the door was shut, and 
she was left alone to meet her fate 
as she best could. 

Happily the fate in this instance 
was hot very awful. It was made up 
of a fair, pale lady in white and blue, 
jying on a sofa, who stretched her 
hand towards her, and bade her 
welcome in the softest tones; and a 
tall dark man, who put an eye-glass 
into his eye as she was announced, 
got up from his chair, made her alow 

ow as Lady Agnes introduced her as 
“Miss Graham,” and him as “ My 
brother, Lord Montfort,” placed one 
for her near his sister, and then 
retired into another with his news- 
paper, with which he appeared 
entirely engrossed, though he still kept 
the eye-glass in his eye, for some pur- 
pose best known to himself—perhaps 
to help him in reading the small 
print. 

Marjory happily knew nothing 
about the eye-glass, but a great deal 
about the newspaper, which was 
spread out in an imposing manner be- 
fore him, thus acting asa sort of screen 
between herself and at least one object 
of her fears. The othershe could hardly 
call a fear long, she looked so sweet 
and gentle, and appeared really so 
ee to see her, thanking her so for 

er visit, and telling her how good it 
was of her to have come. 

Marjory by this time managed to 
tell her she was very glad to come, 
and asked her how she was. 

“ Better, thank you—quite well, I 
think, since this morning, when my 
brother came unexpectedly.” 

Here was a new horror. That note 
had been written the evening before, 
when no Lord Montfort was there at 
all, and Lady Agnes wanted com- 
panionship—now he had come un- 
expectedly, and she was too civil to 
= her guest off. This was really a 

orror to one so sensitive, and Marjory 
felt she must make an opening some- 
how to be got rid off, so with a 
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burning blush, and half rising from 
her chair, she said— 

“T’m sure you would rather not 
have me to-day; I can come to-mor- 
row just as well.” 

“Why ?” said Lady Agnes, looking 
astonished. 

“Because Lord Montfort is with 
you now.” 

At the mention of his own name the 
newspaper went down a very little, 
so as to bring the eye-glass into the 
right focus for observing other objects 
than the small print. In this in- 
stance it was fixed upon a face 
opposite covered with blushes, which 
sight, being a rare one now-a-days, 
may have accounted for its being kept 
in that position a longer time than 
the occasion seemed to warrant, and 
for a quiet smile that played behind 
it, as after a few minutes it returned 
again to its old occupation. 

Lady Agnes did not smile, she 
ae outright. 

“Tf I did not want you, why did I 
send for you ?” she said. 

“That was last night—Lord Mont- 
fort only came to-day.” 

“But I could have put you off to- 
day all the same, wal I did not, so 
that means I wished you to come. 
Do you believe me now ?” 

oclons smiled and said— 

“ Yes.” 

“That’s right. I was almost afraid 
at first you would not come, that your 
aunt might want you. I hope she 
didn’t mind your leaving her to-day ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Marjory; “she 
always likes me to do anything that 
gives me pleasure.” 

“That’s very kind,” said Agnes, 
looking pleased ; “ but I thought she 
might want you to read to her, 
oothene You do read to her some- 
times, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal, and here we've 
so much time for it.” 

“You read on the rocks sometimes 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, rather as- 
tonished, “ on those rocks below the 
Beach Head—it is so nice and quiet 
there ?” 

“Just a place for the dreamy 
* Lotos Eaters’—isn’t it, Miss Gra- 


” 


» 


said Marjory, looking 
puzzled. “I read her that often.” 

“T know you did once, for I heard 
you.” 
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“You heard me!” said Marjory, 
the ready blush rising again to her 
cheeks. 

“Yes,” answered Agnes, laughing ; 
; you don’t look half pleased at the 
act.” 

“Oh—oh—I don’t mean that,” 
stammered Marjory. 

“T assure you, you needn’t be the 
least unhappy about it. You gave 
me a great deal of pleasure. I'll tell 
you how it was—but won’t you take 
your hat off first? You'll be more 
comfortable without it, it’s so hot this , 
afternoon.” 

rg! took it off—a shady gray 
hat, with a long, drooping gray 
feather—and laid it on the table near 
her. At this juncture the newspaper 
was again lowered, and the eye-glass 
once more brought to bear on the 
figure opposite. This time there 
seemed no especial cause for it, as no 
one mentioned the wearer’s name. 
Perhaps he had an eye for colour, and 
that the delicate mingling of tints on 
which his eye rested pleased him— 
the one figure in those soft folds of 
shining gray, the other in pale blues 
and white—that head surmounted 
with a .glorious coronal of rich 
auburn hair, the other with its 
smooth bands of quiet brown—the 
one face, white as marble, lifted to 
the other, coloured now with man 
blushes, slightly bending over it. 
pretty combination of colour cer- 
tainly, and nothing remarkable in its 
attracting the attention of anyone— 
why not then Lord Montfort as well 
as the rest ? 

Marjory listened while Agnes told 
her all about the day they had 
played eaves-droppers behind the 
great rock. 

“You know you read so distinctly 
I couldn’t help hearing when we 
drew up that time, and I did so enjoy 
it. I wonder, Miss Graham, if you 
would ever read to me—some morn- 
ing when we're quite alone ?” 

“ Oh, Lady Agnes, I should only be 
too happy.” 

“It would bea real treat to me, 
Iso seldom hear good reading: no 
one, hardly, reads well—I wonder 
why it is.” 

“TI don't think they are ever 
taught,” Marjory answered : “I was 
taught as part of my education.” 

“Were you really? Who taught 
you ¢” 


“ 
































































“ A German : orenem, when I was 
a young, educating in Germany. 

went through Schiller, part of 
Goethe, Lessing, and heaps of poetry 
with her.” 

“That must have been delightful : 
Germans feel so, don’t they ?” 

“Indeed they do ; she had a real 
soul for poetry and the drama, as well 
as understanding the right reading 
of them. She used to declaim whole 
passages for us, and then set us to do 
the same ; or we used to take parts 
in the different plays, and have a 
regular dramatic reading, till often 
she and I used to break down in our 

rts, and have a good cry instead of 

nishing them. I never shall forget 
the — scene in ‘ Egmont.’” 

“That was a delightful way of 
doing one’s lessons, Miss Graham— 
rather too unconventional for this 
country.” 

“Ah yes,” Marjory answered with 
a sigh, “but it was the real way to 
~ y for all that ; don’t you think 
80 »” 

“Of course I do, and wish I had 
been educated in that way myself.” 

“Tt was delightful as long as it 
lasted, though I suffered a great deal 
about my heroes and heroines too. 
enon was my great hero—I can’t 
tell you how I grieved for him, and 
felt for little Clirchen—though I 
believe all that _— considered 
quite poor now and out of place.” 

“T’m ashamed to say I know so 
little about the play I can’t pro- 
nounce any judgment upon it.” 

“ Oh, should you like to read it? I 
will lend you my Goethe with plea- 
sure.” 

“Thank you so much, but if you 
would come up and read it to me, 
that would be better still.” 

Marjory’s face showed the pleasure 
she felt. 

“ And after that we can go to my 
favourite ‘ Faust,’” she said. 

At this moment « deep voice from 
behind the newspaper was heard to 


say : 

“T thought ‘Faust’ wasn’t con- 
sidered proper reading for young 
ladies.” 


If a thunderbolt had fallen at poor 
Marjory’s feet she could not have 
looked more utterly dazed ; her ex- 
pression of astonished dismay, as she 
turned her face towards the speaker, 
was answer enough in itself as to the 
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light in which she regarded the book, 
and so he may have thought, as, 
though his newspaper effectually 
guarded his own face from observa- 
tion, it was again sufliciently lowered 
to enable him to have a good view of 
hers. Marjory could not know that, 
so she only felt that a veiled figure 
in an opposite corner of the room was 
sitting in judgment upon her in a 
most terrifying manner. 

‘on quite pitied her and hastened 
to the rescue by telling her not to 
mind him: “he’s the last person to 
condemn a book of that kind merely 
because the world does.” 

“T know,” Marjory answered, gain- 
ing a little courage by that assurance, 
“ that it is condemned by some people, 
and it was a long time before I was 
allowed to read it, but now that I 
have read it I cannot feel it has done 
me harm, quite the contrary : such a 
work as that cannot do one harm if 
it is approached in the right spirit.” 

“So I think, Miss Graham,” said 
Agnes, “and so does my brother.” 

“But may I ask,” said the figure 
in the corner, “ what you mean by 
approaching it in a right spirit, Miss 

raham ?”’ this time putting down 
the newspaper so to bring his dark 
piercing eyes fully to bear upon her 
face. 

This was worse and worse, but 
somehow he must, for the honour of 
her woman’s nature and the subject 
itself, be answered ; so in a trem- 
bling voice and with a face first white 
then crimson red, she said : 

“With a soul in harmony with 
the true soul of the work, with its 
grandeur and depth and beauty, and 
so not looking out for the parts that 
do not please, and when once they 
are read, pegeiting them.” 

“Thank you, Miss Graham,” he 
merely said, and then lay back in his 
chair and once more resumed the 
newspaper. 

Agnes with a bright smile told her 
it was wellsaid. “ But every one has 
not that broad spirit, Miss Graham. 
What should those do who are with- 
out it?” 

“T suppose, then, they had better 
leave such works alone ; but every- 
one must judge of that for them- 
selves; don’t you think so, Lady 
Agnes ?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly, every one who 
has come to years of discretion, 
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Of course you would never put such 
books into the hands of very young 
people.” 

“Of course not,” said the voice 
behind the newspaper, “ because they 
wouldn’t- understand them.” 

“Now, Montfort, I don’t think it’s 
kind of you to make fun of me,” said 
Lady Agnes. 

But Marjory answered quite sim- 


ply— 

“Do you think anyone fully under- 
stands ‘ Faust’? I mean anyone who 
has not made it their study for years.” 

“You are right, Miss Graham,” 
said the voice, but this time the 
newspaper was thrown away alto- 
gether, the figure rose to its full 
height, and came across to where 
they were sitting. 

“You are right. ‘Man kann’s 
nicht begreifen, man muss es fiihlen,’ 
as the Germans say—isn’t that it ?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, gaining 
courage to look up into those won- 
derful earnest eyes, that seemed to 
look her through and through; “that 
is just it” 

“ Well, we’re agreed about that at 
least,” he said, and then went over 
to the window, and leaning his back 
against the shutter seemed intently 
occupied with the view outside. 
Marjory wished he would speak 
again, though when he did speak 
she felt frightened ; but in spite of 
the fear there was an undercurrent 
of fascination—of the kind, perhaps, 
that children feel for things of which 
they are afraid—and which was quite 
new to her. Marjory was not a child, 
we know, not even a very young 
girl; but yet how much of the 
simple, childlike nature is developed 
in matters such as these! He did 
not speak any more, however, but 
continued calmly looking out of the 
window, while Agnes and she talked 
on together, till at the sound of 
wheels approaching Agnes looked up 
and asked him if that was not the 
carriage. 
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“Yes,” he answered, “ containing 
her ladyship, the children, and their 
dog. Agnes, aren’t they tired of their 
plaything yet?” 

“No, indeed ; I think they like it 
better than ever.” 

“Really !” and then he left the 
room to help them out of the car- 


riage. 

arjory, at the arrival of these 
new-comers, thought it high time for 
her to leave, so got up and wished 
Lad Agnes goo -bye. 

“You're not going yet?” Agnes 
answered; “ you must really stay and 
have some tea first. I quite expected 
you would.” 

“But I’m paying you quite a 
visitation, Lady Agnes, and I’m sure 
you must be tired now.” 

“T’m not, indeed, I assure you, 
and I wish you so much to stay. 
Won't you to please me ?” 

“Oh, thank you; I should like it 
ee 

rd Montfort returned at this 
moment, and informed his sister 
that the children were going to have 
tea with her too. 

“Very well,” she answered; “ have 
they given their own orders $” 

“As well as I could make out I 
think they have; but they asked me 
80 Se and had so much 
to say between whiles ‘to their dog, 
it wasn’t easy to make out quite 
what they meant.” 

“Oh,” said Agnes smiling, “I’m 
sure it’s all right. Will mamma 
have hers here too ?” 

“No, hers is to go up stairs.” 

Marjory was just beginning to 
breathe after this last announcement, 
having no mind to encounter the im- 
— looking lady she knew to be 

y Montfort, when outside the 
door came a clatter, a rustling, and a 
scramble; and when it was opened, 
two little damsels, all in white, pre- 
ceded by an excited little dog, bound- 
ed into the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Art the sight of this new influx of 
visiters Lord Montfort quietly re- 
tired to his arm-chair, noticing 
neither the ceaseless chatter of his 
little sisters, or the frantic efforts of 
their dog to climb up into his lap, 


but occupied only apparently with 
his old friend the newspaper. . 
Agnes introduced Marjory to the 
two girls, who advanced, each with 
a tiny white hand extended, and 
asked her, each at the same time, a 
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‘different question, which, however, 
happily, did ‘not seem to require an 
answer, as they turned off to some- 
thing else the next instant, one to 
rescue her dog and teaze her brother 
for not noticing it, the other to make 
tea at the little round table just car- 
ried in, talking busily all the time. 

Marjory looked on much amused, 
particularly at Lady Lou’s treatment 
of her big brother. It was something 
of this sort—‘“ Montfort, how can you 
be so cruel to my little pet? It’s so 
unkind of you not to notice him. 
He’s so accustomed to be made much 
of, he expects it of everyone.” 

No answer. 

“Montfort, do you put down your 
stupid newspaper, and see how pretty 
he looks sitting in my arms, with 
his pink bow on to match our ribbons, 
I do believe you haven’t spoken one 
word to him since you arrived.” 

“TI assure you I heard him ask 
after his health,” said Agnes, smil- 


ing. 

% Oh, yes, I dare say he did; but 
that’s not speaking to him himself. 
It’s very cross of you, Montfort. 
There, ‘ baby,’ peep at him over his 
a He couldn’t resist your 
little white face and black nose, and 
bright eyes looking full at him. I 
knew he couldn’t,” as the newspaper 
was put down a moment, and she 
was answered with a quiet 

“ What is it, Lou ?” 

“What is it? Ive been talking 
to you this last half-hour all about 

y," and your bad treatment of 
him, and now you just say, ‘ What is 
it, Lou ?’ (imitating him). I’ve a 

t mind not to let 

ands with him at all. 
his little 


ea shake 
here, take 
paw now. I wouldn’t give 
it to you if I were him.” 

Lord Montfort did as he was de- 
sired, and then said wearily, “ Aren’t 


you 

oD t Fl k 
on’t you see Flossy’s makin 

it. How can I make it too?” 

“T thought you always did every- 
thing together,” he answered. 

“Oh, you queer old fellow,” she 
said, bursting out laughing. “Do 
you hear him, eon | ? 

ee. marvelled at her audacity, 
and could not help being reminded 
forcibly at the moment of a cele- 
brated picture called “Dignity and 
Impudence.” 


going to give us any tea, 
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“Oh, there’s the post,” Lou cried 
out. Her thoughts now turned in a 
different direction, and Marjory fan- 
cied she heard a faint sigh of. relief 
from the arm-chair; but it was not 
easy to hear anything just then from 
the violent rush of the two girls into 
the hall, accompanied by a succession 
of sharp barks from the dog. Lord 
Montfort seized that moment to seat 
himself at the head of the table, and 
begin pouring out tea. “You'll never 
get it, Miss Graham, if I don’t,” he 
said resignedly. “You take tea, of 
course ?” 

Before Marjory could answer the 
whole avalanche was back, and a 
scream of “Oh, Montfort, don’t touch 
my teapot,” and an endeavour to 
take it out of his hands, which was, 
of course, as useful as the battle of a 
fly with an elephant, for he onl 
calmly put them aside with one Pome 
firmly holding the teapot with the 
other, saying, “Quiet, children, not 
so much noise. Go and play with 
‘baby’ till I’ve given Miss Graham 
and Agnes their tea, and then you 
may come and manage for your- 
selves.” 

“That's a good idea,” they said, 
laughing heartily, in spite of their 
indignation, “and who's the third 
cup for ?” 

‘Myself, of course,” and then 
quietly got up to drink it in peace 
near the window. 

“Well, if ever I saw anyone s0 
greedy and so cool,” they exclaimed, 
“taking all the good tea for your- 
selves, and leaving us and ‘ baby’ all 
the bad.” 

“My dears, you have excellent 
tea,” said Agnes, and then, as they 
seated themselves, gently asked if 
there were any letters. 

“Oh, dear me, of course there are, 
only Montfort put them all out of 
our heads. At least there’s one for 
you, Agnes, from Ida. Mamma had 
one from George, saying he’s got a 
week’s leave, and hopes to be down 
immediately. 

“Ol'm o of that. Now may I 
have mine ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I give it you? How 
stupid! It’s all Montfort’s fault. 
Here it is.” And then, half under, 
her breath, “I’m sure I hope it’s not 
to say she'll be down here soon.” 

“Hush,” said her little sister, 
“ Montfort ‘ll hear.” 
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“Oh, it’s not for me at all,” said 
Agnes. “It’s for you, Montfert. 
suppose she wasn’t sure where you 
were, so erftlosed it to me.” 

“Thank you,” he said, coming 
over to take it. 

* Now, depend upon it,” said Lou 
to Flossy, “he'll not tell us one word 
out of that letter. Just look at him 
peering over it, with his blind eyes— 
there, didn’t I say so? He’s finished 
it now, and is drinking his tea as if 
he’d never had any letter. More 
tea, Montfort ?” 

“ No, thank you,” he said, putting 
down the cup. 

“Well, are’nt ey going to tell us 
saris about the letter? What's 
in it ?” 

“A puzzle for a curious girl,” he 
gravely answered, putting the letter 
in his pocket. 

“Now you know that’s not true. 
It’s very wrong of you to tell cram- 
mers. Miss Graham, as you’re here, 


I may say that, if you weren’t, I 
should get a solemn reproof from 
his lordship for using one 

Marjory could not help smiling 


” 


at the very comical expression of the 
little face over the tea-cup, and then 
watched with much amusement the 
process of giving the dog its tea, 
managed by the two little things 
together after a fashion peculiarly 
their own. As to having any more 
conversation when they were in the 
room that was utterly out of the 
question, so she only sat on by Agnes, 
each occasionally addressing a few 
remarks to the other, and between- 
whiles watching the child’s play at 
the tea-table. 

At last when tea was over, she got 
up sa ing— f 

She must really go now. 

And this time Agnes did not try 
to stop her, but only said— _ 

“ Won't you come soon again, any 
morning you will find me here ; only 
too glad to see you.” 

“But shan’t I be in your way 
now 4” said Marjory, with a stress on 
the now. 

“Oh, because of my brother? No, 
I assure you you won't, he’s out all 
the morning, or busy.” 

“Wait one moment,” said the two 
little sf'* “we'll walk home with 
you, Miss Graham.” 

¢ Oh, pray don’t trouble your- 
selves,” said Marjory. 
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“But we like it, just wait till we 


I put on our things, and get Elise to 


take care of us,’ 

a7 were me = no — 
ready equipped, an arjory bi 
Agnes “ le who begged her 
to remember her yoogen and not 
forget the German books. 

“And Faust,” said Lord Mont- 
fort, putting out his hand to wish her 
“ good-bye.” 

Marjory did not know exactly what 
this meant, so she could only return 
to her old alternative of blushing 
scarlet, and left the house, feeling 
that she had acted like a fool. 

On the way home she had leisure 
for nothing but trying to follow the 
unceasing flow of words that fell 
from the lips of her little com- 
panions. It began with— 

“Had you a pleasant afternoon, 
Miss Graham ?” from Flossy. 

“Were you there much before we 
came ?” at the same time from Lou. 

To both which she could happily 
answer “ yes,” not that they parti- 
cularly required an answer, as in an 
instant she was asked, if she liked 
the place, and if she wasn’t greatly 
bored, which this time Flossy ans- 
wered for herself by saying— 

“No, I’m sure you're not bored, 
for I daresay you like nature, now we 
don’t, we're greatly bored with 
nature ; we like people and amuse- 
ment, so of course we're very dull 
here—are’nt we, Lou ?” 

“Oh, very, you see we have nothing 
to amuse us. Weare not a bit like 
Agnes, who can read all day, and 
think ; we don’t like reading, and 
- pre think, so what is there to 

i} ? 

Marjory hoped she was’nt called 
upon to answer that question, nor 
was she, for a moment after Lou 
sai 


“Do you think Agnes pretty ?” 

“Most lovely.” She could safely 
answer this time. 

“Yes, I thought you’d say that. 
She’s not a bit like us, is she $ 

“No, I don’t think I see an 
likeness except in her being so fair. 

“ But her fairness is quite different 
from ours, and her hair is not a bit 
like ours ; we've each our different 
style, Miss Graham—I mean we two 
and Agnes, and we're not a bit 
jealous though we are only step- 
sisters.” 
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Marjory smiled inwardly at the 
idea of anyone presuming to 
jealous of a superior being, such as 
Agnes, or her deigning to be jealous 
of anyone else. 

“ Oh, no,” said Flossy, “ we could’nt 
be jealous of Agnes now, whatever 
we might have been once. Mamma 
says she was really beautiful the year 
she came out, and everybody went 
wild about her. Mamma was very 
proud of her then, though she was 
only her step-mother. You know it’s 
very pleasant taking out a person 
that makes a sensation; but then, 
that very year, she got this bad 
illness that never left her since, and 
for years she saw no one, except one 
or two intimate friends, which was a 
— bore for herself and a great 

re for mamma, who'd no one to 
take out, so that at last she was 
obliged to let us out before we 
were hardly seventeen, for she really 
could'nt stand it any longer.” 

“That was pleasant I daresay for 
you, but Lady Agnes is better now ; 
is she not ?” said Marjory, longing to 
hear more of that patient, lonely 


e. 

“Oh, yes, last year she got better, 
and began to come down more, and 
try to walk a little, but it hurts her 
80, she can’t do it much.” ; 

“It’s the spine, I suppose,” said 


ory. 

“Yes, that’s it—poor Agnes ; they 
say she will never be quite well.” 

“Never! oh, poor Lady Agnes; 
how very sad,” said Marjory, in a 
tone which only half conveyed the 
real feeling of her heart. 

“ Yes, it’s very sad,” Lou replied, 
“but she’s been so long ill, I think 
she’s almost accustomed to it now, 
and her friends and relations, with 
Montfort at their head, makeso much 
of her ; she’s quite a queen in her 


way. ; 

“I don’t wonder,” Marjory an- 
swered. 

“T think you'll soon be one of the 


adorers, Miss Graham,” said Lou, 
looking over at Flossy, who nodded 
back in her turn, and said she was 
sure of it, and then the talk turned 
to other matters, principally to their 
little dog, whom they informed 
Marjory had been a parting gift from 
the dear old Duke of Bellisle, to 
comfort them leaving London. 

“It was so funny about it, Miss 
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Graham,” Lou said, “I met him at a 
party, a few nights before we left 

ndon, and I poured all my miseries 
into his ear, and he of course felt 
deeply for me, having to come down 
to this stupid place away from Lon- 
don where we had oh, such fun, so he, 
like a dear old duck that he is, pro- 
mised he’d give me something that 
would be sure to console me, but it 
was to be a secret for a day or two. 
Well, the next afternoon he met 
Flossy, and he told her her little con- 
solation had arrived—seeing her you 
know looking just as miserable as I 
had done—and that she would be sure 
never to fret again, and of course he 
put her quite into spirits too. So 
when she told me, we 7 soon 
guessed how it was, and when he 
arrived with his little surprise in a 
basket, we both ran in with our 
hands stretched out, both claimed it, 
and asked which he meant it for. 
Oh, if you’d seen the state he was in. 
He said he was an old fool, and never 
knew one from the other, we were so 
like, and we let him rave on till the 
last moment, and then we said we'd 
both have him, he belonged to one 
just as much as the other, and we'd 
never fight, but pet him and play 
with him and love him both to- 
gether,” which they began to do that 
very instant again as if he’d only 
just then arrived. 

“You know we generally do and 
say and have everything together,” 
Flossy said. ‘“‘ Have you any sisters, 
Miss Graham ?” 

“Yes, one own-sister and three 
step-sisters.” 

“Oh, so you’ve step-people too,” 
said they both together, “and 
where’s your own sister?” Flossy 
then asked. 

“Very far away,” Marjory an- 
swered, “in the Island of. ir 

“What is she doing there, Miss 
Graham 1” 

“She’s married to the Governor, 
so she had to go out with him.” 

, “And may I ask what her name 


is 

“Lady Lovelace.” 

“Oh, what a pretty name! and 
very nice being married to a Gover- 
nor, but very sad for you her bein 
so far away. You must tell us al 
about her and your step-sisters 
another day. Here we are at your 
house ; whet a dear little place. 
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We'll come and see _— soon, may 
we, and be introduced to your Aunt, 


Agnes told us she was so nice, but 
it’s too late now. Good-bye, Miss 





A FEw hours after the events record- 
ed in the last chapter, Marjory found 
herself sitting quietly by the open 
window in her room, alone, and with 
av of time to think over all that 

ad passed. That all would not 
seem a great deal to the world in 
general, and yet to her it furnished 
the basis for a whole mountain of 
meditation. 

To her aunt she had talked plenty 
of the outward facts of her visit; 
plenty, that is, of Lady Agnes and her 
funny little sisters, all that they had 
done and said, and of how pleased 
Lady Agnes seemed at having made 
her acquaintance, and of her promise 
to go and read to her, and of the many 
pleasant hours they had in prospect ; 
of Lord Montfort too she had spoken, 
but of him she had only a little to 
tell, as what had he said or done that 
she could tell much about ?—he had 
spoken but little, and had appeared 
engrossed with other things during 
most of her stay. Yet strange, it was 
of this part of her visit she set her- 
self now to think. Why was this, 
Marjory? Why must you think at 
all over so simple a thing as that 
visit ; and why, above all things of 
that which formed so small a part, of 
it? Why ?—but because it was your 
nature so todo. Your nature to deal 
so little in outward facts, so much in 
the inward part that underlies them. 
The more the pity, for by this simple 
habit of afterthought woman does 
herself half the mischief she mourns 
so hereafter. But what good warning 
her of this? As well tell her to 
change her face, or head, or form, to 
something else, for with this neces- 
sity some women are born; a necessity 
entailing bitter pain; but if so, let us 
hope a help proportioned; for nothing 
in God’s world is done by halves, and 
if he sends the day, he sends the 
strength too. 

Well, Marjory sat down to think it 
over. Had it been pleasant ? first 
she asked. Yes, in some ways very, 
pleasanter than she could have hoped. 


CHAPTER XII. 
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And then they hurried home to tell 
Agnes what they'd gleaned, perfectly 
certain it would be news to her, she 
was always so slow finding out any- 
thing. 


Lady Agnes was all, and more than 
all, she had expected, and a bright 
vista opened before her of many more 
such visits, when she could know her 
better still, see her, talk to her, and 
minister to her comfort. And was 
not that all she had been longing for ? 
Why, then, was there asomething that 
hindered her being perfectly content 
in spite of that all ? 

This she could not very well have 
told herself, but as well as she could, 
she felt it was connected, not with 
Lady Agnes, but with her brother— 
and not so much with him as he was, 
but of herself as she had appeared to 
him ; and this not from any feel- 
ing of vanity—far from it,—rather 
was it from a feeling the very con- 
trary—sheer humility, or rather self- 
dissatisfaction,—thinking how fool- 
ish, how insignificant she must have 
seemed in his eyes; how silly putting 
forward her opinion even when it was 
asked, thinking for one instant she 
could help her cause with woman's 
words like hers, so worthless, so poor, 
before that clever man. How he 
must laugh at her now, perhaps say- 
ing what a pity it was women meddled 
with such things at all. Her step- 
mother had often told her that was 
just what clever men did say, but 
she had never minded her or believed 
her before, and yet she did so now ; 
and what was worse than all, what 
she scarcely bore to think of, perhaps 
he thought little of her, thought her 
unwomanly for reading such a book as 
‘Faust’ atall. Ah, that was worsethan 
all the rest, to appear unwomanly in 
the eyes of a man, upon whose opinion, 
for some reason unknown, she set a 
high value : that was worse than all. 
And yet, if he knew how she had 
read that book, how she had felt 
about it, how she had learned from it, 
what sympathies it had awakened, 
what new glories unfolded, what 
heights it had led her to, what 
depths it had shown her, how from 
the evil she had recoiled, with the good 
she had harmonized, to the: grand 
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hilosophy aspired, feeling herself 
lifted tn 


into a new world, a new do- 
minion, a higher world, a wider world, 
a world that was a stepping-stone to 
worlds beyond ; how, if he had but 
known all this; how, if she could 
but have told him; ifthe time would 
but come back again, and that she 
might only try to tell him; and yet 
it was but this instant she had blamed 


herself for speaking at all, and felt co 


that for those few words she had 
ome he was even now laughing at 
er. 

Oh, poor Marjory, lie down and 
sleep, and think no more. You'll 
stumble deeper’the more and more 
you try. Better leave that stupid 
work alone, and lose all memory in 
sleep ; you've so little basis for your 
thoughts; better leave them alto- 
gether. But yet she could not: each 
word, each look was called back and 
commented upon. These words, 
“Thank you, Miss Graham,” alone fur- 
nished thoughts enough for a sermon, 
a sermon that, in her case, left her as 
much puzzled in the end as at the 
beginning, and sent her to bed at last 
fit to cry with vexation at her own 
utter folly and stupidity. 

And what did Ae do about whom she 
had so fretted herself? Did he make 
her the subject of conversation and 
tender thought after her departure ? 
It did not seem so, for her name was 
scarcely mentioned between the bro- 
ther and sister, and other thoughts 
appeared to engross them both. 

o sooner had she left than Agnes 
turned with an anxious look to her 
brother and said : 

“Well, Montfort, and what does 
Ida say? I hope you're not worried 
about her.” 

“ Only worried inasmuch as I fear 
she’s not happy, and that every plan 
fails to make her so.” — 

“T’m so sorry,” said Agnes, “I 
thought Gertrude Leighton would 
have been the very one to have 
pleased her.” 

“So did I, but it seems not. She 
doesn’t complain of Mrs. Leighton 
herself exactly, but she writes in a 
restless dissatisfied mood, as if she 
wished to leave and join us here. 
Indeed, she says she intends doing 
80 ” 


“Yes,” said Agnes, smiling, “I 
hardly thought Ida would beat about 
the bush on the subject of her wishes: 
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she always says very plainly what 
she stent to S tation generally 
manages to do it.” 

“Poor child,” her brother answered, 
“we mustn’t be too hard on her.” 

“ No, Montfort, dear, I don’t want 
to be hard on her. You know how I 
pity her, and would do anything to 

elp her, but I can’t help knowing 
that is her character. When is she 


ming 

“T should think in a few days, if 
she comes; but on looking at the 
letter again, I see she says she had 
much rather go straight home to the 
Castle than do either. She’ll be per- 
fectly contented there alone— Fie 
Einsamkeit ist mir nichts, das weist 
du wohl.’ Those are her words. With 
nature and her art she can never be 
alone.” He went on translating as 
he read. 

“But you won't let her do that, 
will you, Montfort ?” 

“ No, of course, I couldn’t think of 
allowing it, though the worst of it 
is I’ve no real authority to prevent 
her doing anything she likes. If her 
uncle only made me _ her 

ardian, instead of merely giving 

er into my charge, it would have 
been different. Then I should have 
had a right to control her. Now I can 
only manage her as best I can.” 

“Which is no easy task,” said 
Agnes; “and yet you know she 
minds you better than anyone else.” 

“Which isn’t saying much,” he 
said, smiling half sadly. “ Poor 
child, I’m sure I don’t want to con- 
trol her in harmless things ; it’s only 
if I see her going wrong that I should 
feel bound to prevent it, first, because 
of my promise, and second, because 
= really fond of the poor little 
thing.” 

“ But there’s not any special fear of 
that now, is there?” said Agnes, 
<a. 

“No, I hope not; but I’m always 
afraid of what she may be led to do. 
I wish she could make a friend of 
you, Agnes. I always think one 
woman can help another better than 
@ man ever can.” 

“T do try,” said Agnes, laying her 
hand fondly on his arm; “I do try 
to make her care for me, and some- 
times I almost think she does, and 
then something—I don’t quite know 
what—-steps in between us, and I see 
we're not a bit real friends all the 
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time. I wonder if she thinks me too 
strict in my notions, or perhaps I’ve 
learnt to live in such a different 
world from hers that she thinks I 
couldn’t sympathise with her, and 
yet I would try,” she added with a 
sigh, that made her brother look 
round tenderly at her and say— 

“T know you do all that’s right, 
Agnes. Don’t fret yourself, dear. 
I’m sorry for your sake she must 
come here ; but I don’t see what else 
she can do.” | 

“ Oh, nothing else, of course, Mont- 
fort. Please don’t think of me. What 
am I left here for at all, but to help 
others ?” 

“ Agnes, you mustn't say that,” he 
answered hurriedly. 

“Well, I won't if you don’t like it ; 
but I think it a precious privilege, 


But who, then, was this Ida, who 
seemed to cause Lord Montfort such 
uneasiness ? Marjory had heard her 
name that afternoon,and had seen, 
she could not help it, the letter with 
its German characters, as he read it 
hastily, and then put it away without 
a word; and amongst her many 
questionings that evening this was 
one, “ Who could she be?’ But she 
and my readers must wait a while for 
the unfolding of the mystery that 
seems as yet to envelop her. 

Marjory, after the cruel sentence 
she had passed upon herself, awoke 
next morning somewhat dull at heart. 
But the bright morning sunshine 
does much to enliven such feelings, 
and very often chase them quite 
away. If the organization be at all 
sensitive, and if the ills are but 
imaginary, this is yenerally the 
case; and as Marjory did possess a 
frame of this sensitive make, and as 
her sorrows were principally caused 
by the workings of her own imagina- 
tion, it was wonderful how, as the 
day advanced, they grew less and 
less, and her heart grew lighter as the 
load gave way. She could not, all 
the same, make up her mind to visit 
Lady Agnes that day. Her natural 
fear of being in the way, of forcing 
herself on anyone, even though that 
one had so warmly invited her, 
mingled with a sort of unmeaning 
shyness, kept her by her little aunt’s 
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all the same. Will you write and 
tell her to come ?” 

“Yes, when I've told Lady Mont- 
fort.” Then, looking at lier affec- 
tionately, he told her she’d better be 
quiet ; she’d had enough that evening 
to tire her. 

“But I’m not tired, or only a very 
little. I enjoyed my visitor so much. 
I shall quite look forward to her 
coming again.” 

“I’m glad of that, dear.” And 
then he left the room that she might 
rest, and to hinder the two little girls, 
whom he just then caught sight of, 
from vonene in upon her, and to 
escape their chatter himself, by tak- 
ing a stroll on the beach with a 
cigar. 

or what, then, had Marjory so 
disquieted herself # 


side that day, who was, in fact, 
nothing loth to keep her, though 
begging her at the same timenever 
to think of her when her pleasure was 
concerned. “I’m only too happy, 
darling, to see you taken up with 
young people,” she would say. “ It’s 
far better than sticking always by 
your poor old aunt.” 

But Marjory would effectually 
silence such remarks by a fond kiss, 
and an assurance that the society of 
that “old aunt” was, as she knew, 
- of the greatest pleasures of her 


e. 

The morning after, however, the 
fears and the shyness gave way, aad 
Marjory started once more for the 
Strand House. This time she found 
Lady Agnes alone, who greeted her 
with a glad smile, saying, “I’m so 
ge you've come. Do you know, I 

oped you'd have come yesterday too, 
but I suppose that was too ‘ exi- 
geante’ of me.” 

Marjory said something in answer 
about thinking it better not to in- 
flict too much of her society upon 
her, which Lady Agnes silenced by 
telling her the great pleasure it was 
to her. And then the reading began, 
first, Marjory’s favourite passages in 
“ Egmont,” and then the “ Lotos 
Eaters,” which Agnes longed to hear 


again. 
“ Most beautiful!” she said, when 
it was over. “How you've caught 
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the dreamy tone in which it should 
be read. It makes me feel quite 
calm and quiet myself. You couldn’t 
have been taught that, Miss Graham.” 
“No, I suppose not. Perhaps 
sympathy was the teaching there.” 
“With the poetry or the senti- 
ment ?” 
“Both, I think,” said Marjory, 
smiling. 
“ But you're not tired of life-work 
yet, are you ?” 
“Sometimes very ; it’s such a little 


work. I think it’s that that makes, 


me tired. The little things of every 
day don’t seem worth the trouble 
they give ; but the worry of them, 
and the anger at one’s self for being 
worried, and the wishing, if one must 
be tired, for some grand thing really 
worth it—all together make up enough 
weariness for one life at least. Don’t 
think me very wicked for saying this, 
Lady Agnes.’ 

But aay Agnes was the last per- 
son to think anyone wicked for such 
feelings, she only knew too well what 
they were herself, and the long, long 
battle she had had before she could 
lie down calmly, as she now did, 
waiting “God’s most holy will.” 
Something of this she now told Mar- 
jory, instead of well-meant truisms 
usually flung forth on such occasions. 
Something, not much, Agnes seldom 
spoke of herself, but enough to give 
dey a slight insight into that 
patient, suffering life—enough to 
show that she could sympathise with 
every wayward thought and feeling, 
for such sympathy she thought wort 
more than many sermons. And so it 
was, for Marjory’s heart swelled as 
she’ heard, and her eyes glistened, 
and bitterly she reproached herself, 
for thankless murmuring, as she, 
looked at that fragile form beside her 
who had entered into the lists and 
fought valiantly as any knight of old, 
and now seemed only waiting for the 
call to lay aside her Shattened armour 
and receive the crown. 

“And now I’m just left here to 
help others””—that she always felt, 
a said it now to Marjory—“ and I 
should so like to help you, if I 
could.” . 

“Thank you,” said Marjory, put- 
ting her hand in hers, “you're so 
kind ; but it seems quite wroag to 
talk of my worries when I look at 
you.” 
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“No, don’t say that, dear. I be- 
lieve so fully that ‘each trial has its 
weight, which whoso bears knows his 
own woe and need of succouring 
grace.’ Yours are just as hard for you 
as mine are for me.” 

“Harder in one way,” said Mar- 
jory, “for you have learnt how to 
bear them and be content. I’m al- 
ways wishing for something else, and 
am not a bit content.” 

“That very feeling is hard to bear,” 
said Agnes, gently. 

“Yes, and it’s worse to think of 
it’s increasing instead of growing less. 
But, dear Lady Agnes, I mustn't 
trouble you now. I have been quite 
long enough pouring out my griev- 
ances ; I must go.” 

“T wish you could stay, it’s such a 
pleasure to me having you; and please 
don’t think you trouble me with 
grievances, I like you to talk to me, 
and how I should like to help you. 
Will you come again to-morrow, and 
then,” she said, half shyly, “ will 
you tell me about your sister that’s 
far away from you, if you don’t 
mind ?” 

Marjory’s face beamed at the 
thought. 

* Oh, thank you! I should like 
to talk to you about her so much. 
can’t often "—— 

“You don’t think it odd my ask- 
ing you; but I heard something 
about her from my little sisters, and 
I thought I should like to hear more 
from you.” 

“ And I should so like to tell you, 
it’s so pleasant to talk about one’s 
own pet le sometimes. Good- 
by, dear y Agnes, I will come 
to-morrow.” 

And to-morrow, and the next and 
several more morrows she went, and 
each day the two friends grew more 
and more to each other. They were 
very quiet hours, undisturbed by any, 
not even the favourite brother. 
Agnes had said true, she was always 
alone at that time, and never once 
did heappear. One day she did hear 
his voice close to the door, then he 
stopped and asked a question which 
she distinctly heard answered by the 
servant saying something about Miss 
Graham being there, and then he 
turned away instead ef coming in. 
This was rather vexing to Marjory. 
She i ae the very sound 
of his voice made her heart beat, and 
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sent a thrill of fear right through her 
—she wished, even so, he would come 
in and speak to her again. She 
hoped to appear less silly, she hoped 
to make him think better of her, she 
wanted to try and make out some- 
thing more about him, for as yet she 
was in as great a puzzle as the first 
day she had seen him. And Agnes 
did not help her out of it, for when- 
ever she spoke of him, which was sel- 
dom, the subject seeming too near her 
heart for words, it was to tell some- 
thing of his nobleness and goodness, 
but nothing more. The day they had 
met seemed quite forgotten. Once 
only, when Agnesasked after “Faust,” 
and Marjory said she was not sure 
whether Lord Montfort would ap- 
prove of her bringing it she laughed 
and said, “Oh, dear, Miss Graham, 
Montfort’s not quite such a prude ; 
~ pen bring it, he loves it him- 
se ” 


So Marjory brought it, and the 
readings went on, but undisturbed, by 
reproof or criticism from him or any- 
one else. Once or twice the two 
little sisters bounded in, evidently to 
carry out their intention of amusing 
themselves at Agnes and Marjory’s 
expense ; but their scheme failed, as 
on the first occasion the reading and 
graver conversation ceased at once, 
and on the second a summons was 
sent to them from his lordship, who 
having observed their unquiet ways 
that morning, and heard them plan- 
ning a visit to Agnes and Miss Gra- 
ham, had proposed taking them and 
their dog a row in a boat to keep 
them out of the way. This was 
really magnanimous on his part, as 
for a man who loved silence their 
ceaseless chatter must have been dis- 
turbing, to say the least of it. He 
must, however, have concealed that 
fact, as they returned home full of 
their trip and of how amusing Mont- 
fort had been. 

Lady Montfort, Marjory had never 
seen during all her visits, but as 
her habits were not very early, she 
never appeared till near luncheon 
time, and as Marjory always left just 
then, they were not very likely to 
meet. One day, however, to Mar- 
jory’s surprise, not to say trepida- 
tion, a message was brought, as she 
was putting on her hat, to say that 
her — hoped she would stay 
to luncheon that day. Having no 
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convenient excuse, and eashne hain 
pleased look, she consented, but not 
without an unnecessary amount of 
fear and trembling, the thought of 
encountering Lady Montfort and the 
whole party at luncheon, the high- 
shouldered young man _ included, 
whom she heard had arrived, was 
not to be met with an unmoved 
countenance, but do it she must, and 
the sooner the first step was got over 
the better, so with a smile at Agnes 
and a beating heart, she followed the 
servant upstairs to the drawing-room, 
from whence she heard sounds of 
laughter and merry voices—sounds, 
by the way, always very appalling to 
a stranger, who seems at that mo- 
ment doubly strange, coming amongst 
a set of people perfectly at Lene and 
able to laugh and chat at their ease, 
while they themselves seem to have no 
part there at all—and this feeling it 
was that oppressed Marjory at the mo- 
ment, and again she felt a strong in- 
clination to turn round and fly, when 
the door opened, “ Miss Graham ” was 
announced, and retreat therefore be- 
came impossible. Flossy and Lou came 
forward at once to meet her, and 
the high-shouldered young man got 
out of his recumbent position in an 
arm-chair, and made a bow, when he 
wasintroduced as “Thisis our brother 
George, Miss Graham,” then, no one 
else being in the room as yet, she 
joined the circle near the open win- 
dow, where they had been gathered 
when she entered, busy, apparently, 
over a telescope. 

“Miss Graham,” Flossy said, “we've 
been doing what George calls ‘sweep- 
ing the horizon’ to see for a yacht 
we are expecting. Have you good 
eyes ? we can’t see a sign yet, per- 
haps yen could. Will you try?” 

“* My dear Flossy, there couldn't be 
a sign yet,” George answered, “ they 
were only to start yesterday, if then.” 

“Yes, but then you can never ac- 
count for yachts and wind, you know, 
George,” said Lou, on tiptoes, gaz- 
ing out to sea. 

“ That’s the very reason, I say you 
can’t expect her, little silly.” 

“That’s the very reason I say I 
may expect her, great silly.” 

“ On what principle ?” 

“That we never can know when 
the wind will blow her in quite fast.” 

“ Yes, when there is wind ; but as 
there has been none for the last—I 
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don’t know when, the case is against 
you, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, dear, how nasty you are ; but 
I don’t believe you.” 

“ Of course not ; when did a woman 
ever believe a convincing proof when 
it’s against her? Don’t you agree 
with me, Miss Graham ?” 

“Oh, don’t ask Miss Graham, she’s 
dreadfully wise, and can floor you in 
a minute.” 

“Oh! Lady Lou, please don’t say 
that,” said Marjory, quite in a fluster. 

“ Pray, don’t mind, Miss Graham,” 
said rge, “I assure you I’m not 
the least bit put out. I’m never 
floored. I’ve talked to all sorts of 
wise people, and they never can put 
me down.” 

“ But, really, I don’t want to put 
anyone down,” Marjory answered, 
half annoyed, half amused at his self- 
satisfied assertion, his face all the 
time so plainly telling that it was not 
his own wisdom that kept him above 
board. 

“ No, I must say no one ever does 
put ws down,” said Flossy ; “ you were 
quite wrong, Lou, to think that George 
would have toknock under. Youknow 
we three never do. We've met such 
shoals of clever people, Miss Graham, 
geologists, astronomers, politicians, 
&c., and we talk to them all about their 
own things, not a bit afraid, and get 
on so well. I assure you it’s the best 
way. Don’t you remember, Lou, 
when you and [ sat on each side of 
that awful old astronomer that the 
other people were quite afraid of, and 
how we talked to him all dinnertime.” 

“ Bat, query, did he listen to you?” 
said George. 

“Oh, I’m sure he did. You know 
we talked to him about telescopes, 
and moving stars, and fixed stars, 
and the Milky Way, and all that sort 
of thing, and we asked him what he 
thought about them, and then we told 
him what we thought. I assure you all 
the other people looked quite astonish- 
ed, and wondered how we managed.” 

“T wonder if they ever heard that 


‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread?’” 


said a deep voice, and Marjory look- 
ing round saw Lord Montfort with a 
face grave and unmoved standing in 
the Coven : 

“Oh, what said 
Flossy. “Which are w fools 
or the angels, Montfort ?” 


ae poetry,” 
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“ Oh, the angels, of course,” said he, 
coming forward. “ How do you do, 
Miss Graham? I hope the reading 
was satisfactory,” all said in exactly 
the same calm tone. 

“Yes, very,” said Marjory, feeling 
among the fools at once. 

“T'm glad of that. Will you ex- 
cuse my writing a letter ?” 

“Oh! certainly,” Marjory an- 
swered, and turned again to the win- 
dow, from which she was recalled im- 
mediately by a silk rustle outside the 
door, followed a moment after by 
the entrance of Lady Montfort, who 
seemed at once to fill the whole room 
by her presence, and take away even 
the power of breathing from Marjory. 

“ Tt’s luncheon time, I think,” she 
said ; “did Miss Graham stay ?” 

“Yes, mamma, here she is,” said 
the little girls, bringing her forward. 

She responded to Marjory’s fright- 

ened reverence by extending her 
hand, and then begged of George to 
hurry them with luncheon, as her 
drive must come directly after. 
‘“ Mamma, we're looking out for 
Sir Edward’s yacht,” said Lou, this 
time on a footstool to facilitate her 
observations. 

“Luncheon, my Lady,” in a sonor- 
ous voice from the servant, prevented 
any more discussion on that subject 
for the present, when George was de- 
sired to give Miss Graham his arm, 
it being remarked that Montfort 
didn’t eat luncheon ; and so they 
went to the dining-room. 

Poor Marjory was of course de- 
rived of speech and appetite by her 
ears, and would have starved, in 

fact, had it not been for the assiduous 
attentions of George, who kept a con- 
stant watch over her needs in the in- 
tervals of his own conversation, and 
she quite liked him for it, and forgave 
his silliness for his kindness ; but all 
the time—so perverse is human na- 
ture — she secretly wished for the 
one who paid hér no attention and 
frightened her if he did. 

y this time the conversation had 
returned to the yacht and a certain 
Sir Edward, diversified by remarks 
upon several other men, evidently of 
the party, and a lady whom the girls 
called Helena, and George, Lady 
Arthur, when the door opened slowly, 
and Lord Montfort entered, slipped 
into a chair es Marjory, and 
called for some sherry and a biscuit. 
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* “ Montfort, you put us all to shame 
with your wretched biscuit and 
sherry,” said George. 

“Tm sorry for that,” said he, with 
a show of great earnestness. “ Shall 
I take my food into another room, 
and then you can enjoy yours without 
shame ?” ; 

“How you do take one up!” said 
George, laughing. 

“Were you talking of .Edward 
Ashton’s yacht ?” said Montfort, turn- 
ing to the conversation he had heard 
coming in. ‘ When is she expected 
to arrive ?” : 

“ Any moment,” said the two girls. 

“ To-morrow, or next day, at 
soonest,” said 4 . 

“ Which am I to believe?” said he. 

“Oh ! us,” said the girls. 

“ Well,” said George, “ if she only 
started yesterday I don’t see how she 
can be in to-day, with this weather.” 

“ Nor I,” said Montfort, “ but 
we'll waive that, the question is, when 
she does come, when are we to have 
a sail ?” > 

“ On that instant, Sir Edward pro- 
mised me,” said Lou. 





Wuat Italy is doing, and what she 
is likely to do, whether she will suc- 
ceed in becoming a really indepen- 
dent nation, or will be little more 
than a make-weight when France 
and Prussia come to blows—whether 
there is still the stuff in her out of 
which nations grow great, or whether 
the mischiefs which so long kept 
down have also eaten out all th i 
vitality of the pore eeey Fs 
questions which for ogy 

culiarly attractive. Even if we 

ave not all read the glorious passage 
in the second “Georgic,” where 
Virgil goes through the capabilities 
of his country, we all know enough 
about this “ mighty nurse of heroes” 
to feel more care about her future 
than we do about that of Bokhara, 
or even of the Danubian Principali- 
ties. Again, for many of us the 
religious aspect of Italian affairs 
is intensely interesting ; many can- 
not help comparing her now with 
our own country in the days of the 
Reformation, and feeling that (in 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO. CCCOXLI. 
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“Very well; I’m delighted. Do 
you like sailing, Miss Graham ?” 

“T’ve never tried,” said Marjory, 
blushing at once for no earthly reason. 

“Well, I hope re have an oppor- 
tunity now,” said he, looking at her 
through his eye-glass; “but I’m 
afraid you must be ready at once, as 
this yacht may arrive at any mo- 
ment.” 

Marjory couldn't help epeer eb, 
the perfectly quiet way he said this, 
but the idea was pounced upon by 
the girls, who immediately began 
upon the delights of sailing and yacht- 
ing costumes, which last was caught 
up by their mother, who hitherto had 
spoken but little, and commented 
upon quite warmly by her; and so 
matters went on, till the luncheon 
was ended, and after that Marjory 
rose to take her leave. 

In the quiet of her own room, 
that evening she had less food for 
meditation than in her former meet- 
ing with Lord Montfort, her only 
difficulty this time being, whether or 
not, he were in earnest about her 
share in the yachting scheme. 


spite of a good deal that still wants 

tering) the world has grown wiser, 
and that the Confiscation Act of 1866 
is in many ways a fairer measure 
than Henry VIII.’s suppression of the 
monasteries, Then, of course, follow 
the questions, “ Will Italy turn Pro- 
testant ?” “Will she drift into infi- 
delity ?”—grave questions, into which 


. ‘we do not mean to enter. All we are 


going to do is to draw up from recent 
statistics a few contrasts between 
Italy as she was, under Bourbon and 
priestly domination, and Italy assheis, 
now that a system, which none butthe 
most thorough Ultramontane can re- 
gret hasbeen doneaway with. The old 
system had kept the country in lead- 
ing strings ; Italy was in 1859 a child, 
80 to spea rere nations, 
and therefore she has had a very great 
deal to do in order to try to overtake 
her neighbours. In the first place, 
she has had to teach herself since 
she became a nation. In 1861, that 
is when the new regime to 
work, out of twenty-two millions of 
19 
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Italians there were seventeen mil- 
lions who could neither read nor 
write. The darkness grew denser as 

ou travelled southward. Piedmont 

ad had twelve years of freedom, and 
there only 49 per cent. (all but half, 
by the way) did not know the alpha- 
bet. In leadanty the ignoramuses 
were 57 per cent., in the Papal States 
they numbered from 80 to 86, in 
King Bomba’s Continental dominions 
88, in Sicily 90—nay, in some parts 
of the island they actually rose to 93 
in every hundred. We are scarcely 
astonished at this when we are told 
that in Sicily only 6 per cent. of the 
children between 5 and 12 years old 
went to any school whatsoever. “ My 
subjects don’t want to think,” was a 
favourite saying of old Ferdinand, and 
he certainly took pretty effectual mea- 
sures for making it impossible for 
them to learn how to do so. Even 
the better class of “ paternal rulers” 
set their faces against any improve- 
ment in this direction. “Its my 


wish,” said the Duke of Modena, 
‘thoroughly enlightened prince‘) 
“that in this State the son should 
always follow the father’s calling ;” 


and the minister of Leopold II. of 
Tuscany (Tuscany was a “model 
State”), opposed on principle the 
“ diffusion of useful knowledge.” “TI 
like men,” said he, “to be so brought 
up that their desires may be propor- 
tioned to their means of gratifying 
them.” Unconscious coincidence of 
t minds! The farmers in Canon 
irdlestone’s Devonshire village, who 
think it rank treason to give Hodge 
a few notions on geography, and 
“supply and demand,” and such like, 
lest, finding that a few counties off 
men earn their fifteen shillings a 
week, he should dare to become dis- 
satisfied with his eight shillings, 
eked out though it is with sundry 
lons of cider, are just like M. Lan- 
ucci, the Florentine ex-premier, who 
begged his subordinates not to push 
education too far for fear of making 
people discontented. ; 
Italy at this time was the paradise 
of “denominational education,” 2.¢., 
the teaching, was all of one denomi- 
nation. Secular instruction scarcely 
existed at all, while a clergy num- 
bering 14 per 1,000 (we do not include 
the Papal States, where the figure is 
much higher), formed acompact army 
of “ spiri pastors and masters,” 
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who ought to have been able, having 
things all their own way, to make the 
country a pattern in school matters 
to all the countries of Europe. In- 
stead of this, in the city of Naples, 
with nearly 500,000 inhabitants, there 
were in 1861 only 42 schools, with a 
total of 3,000 scholars. No normal 
schools, no night schools, only one 
infant school, kept up by a foreign 
banker, and permitted only because 
its founder was financially too great a 
man to be gainsaid. All the teachers 
were “religious,” all the inspectors 
were priests. One thing is certain, 
they didnot cost much. Naples only 
spent £2,000a year on primary schools, 
a good deal of which went in house- 
rent, &c., the salaries ranged from 30s. 
to 60s. a month, and they might cer- 
tainly have said (like the dame in one 
of our own villages), “ It’s little they 
ays me, and it’s little I teaches them.” 

he first thing Victor Emmanuel did 
when he visited his newly-annexed 
city of Naples was to give nearly 
£4,000 towards infant schools, and 
half thesum towardsnightschools. He 
also tried to make education compul- 
sory. Parents were to be “invited” 
to send their children, to be warned 
if they neglected to do so, and 
in case of obstinacy to have their 
names read out from the pulpit 
on the first Sunday in the month. 
But it is easier to make laws than 
to get people—Neapolitans especially 
—to keep them. The clergy, whose 
occupation was going, were naturally 
up in arms ; the State functionaries 
winked at disobedience, and the vis 
inertie was strong even among the 
less bigoted part of the community. 
In 1865 new laws on compulsory edu- 
cation were passed, fining parents 
whose children were not sent to 
school ; but the south still vouch- 
safes only a very half or quarter 
hearted obedience to Italian law in 
this respect. Nevertheless, things 
are mending. In Naples there are 
now seventeen or eighteen infant 
schools, with 2,000 children, and some 
114 free schools, with more than 
17,000 scholars. These cost the 
corporation nearly £25,000, in- 
stead of the £2,000, which covered 
all expenses in 1861. The greatest 
zeal, a © shown where there 
was most de’ ciency, in the matter of 
schoolmistresses. There are fully three 
times as many women as men in the 
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normal schools. Girls whose sole re- 
fuge in former days would have been 
a@ convent, jump at the idea of 
earning their own living—a thing 
which most Italian, and all Neapoli- 
tan ladies, used to consider the ne 
plus ultra of degradation. They are 
getting to remember that, in the glo- 
rious old days, Italian women rose to 
fame in medicine, in mathematics, in 
almost everything. The old race of 
nuns, who could teach nothing but a 
little sewing and knitting, and a 
great deal of nag oy ing, are 
fast disappearing. “The change” 
(saysa Neapolitan writer, M. Turiello, 
in le nostre scuole municipalr) “is 
much more than a political revolu- 
tion, it is a revolution in morals. 
Things have been going a-head faster 
in the Two Sicilies than elsewhere, 
because there they were even more 
terribly backward than elsewhere. 
Thus, in the province of Trapani, in 
Sicily, even in 1864, out of every 100 
conscripts there were 92 who could 
neither read nor write (the whole of 
Italy in that year gave an average of 
65 per cent. unable to do either), 
but then Sicily had absolutely no 
roads except along the coast. The 
wealthier people sent their children 
to school on the mainland, for the 
best reason in the world, they had no 
schools on the island to send them 
to. Now Italy has more schools in 
roportion to her population than 
Belvium, Holland, or Austria. Her 
night-schools are thronged to over- 
flowing. Her schoolmistresses are 
beginning to teach boys in primary 
schools, after the American plan 
extending to the poor that careful 
tenderness which the rich secure for 
their children by the “ governess at 
home.” The army, too, is getting to 
be admirably taught. The brigands 
still keep a good many of the troops 
on fatigue duty, but yet some 87,000 
soldiers were attending the regimen- 
tal schools at the beginning of 1866. 
Men who are quartered in the north 
are sure to pick up a good deal of in- 
tellectual culture ; they grow, too, to 
be Italians, instead of being only pro- 
vincials, and when their term is over 
they go home and teach what they 
havelearnt ; forthough the old women 
look askance at them we may be quite 
sure the young ones listen to them 
readily enough. 
Happily for Italy, the priests there 
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showed much less worldly wisdom 
than their brethren in Ireland, who 
manage to keep within the law, while 
they threaten Pat with excommuni- 
cation here and eternal punishment 
hereafter, if he dares to let his child- 
ren “darken the door” of the National 
school, or sends his bookish son to 
one of the godless colleges. “The 
law,” too, was much more stringent 
in Italy than it is in Ireland, where 
the P.P’s. and C.C’s. have it almost 
as much their own way as if there 
was no “State” at all to control 
them; and so the Italian bishops 
declared war against Victor Emman- 
uel ; and (as we all know) not quite 
three years ago the Florentine Par- 
liament actually suppressed all the 
religious corporations. Still there are 
some 8,000 priests, regular and secu- 
lar, and some 3,000 nuns engaged in 
teaching ; and the resolute way in 
which they stick to the old system 
would have done honour to a non- 
juror, or to the French émigrés who 
used to talk of Napoleon as M. Bona- 
parte, Lieutenant-General of the 
Armies of His Majesty King Louis 
XVII. This is shown by the amusing 
answers given in the Sasmsinten’ re- 
ports. At Ravenna, a class in a 
priest’s school, questioned on the 
geography of Italy, gave all the 

uchies, and Grand-Duchies which 
have been extinct for nearly ten years, 
ignoring wholly the changes which 
even our English school-atlases have 
at last condescended to notice. At 
Beneventum, the Inspector asked, in 
a girls’ school, taught by Ursuline 
nuns,“ Who is the King of Italy ?” but 
no one would mention the excommu- 
nicated father of Prince Humbert. 
Jesus Christ was the only King whom 
they could be gotto name. At Finale 
the rector of the seminary bein asked 
why he did not hang up the King of 
Italy’s portrait, said he did not dare 
to do so for fear it should be torn to 
pieces. 

As we said, the salaries of most of 
the clerical teachers were very small ; 
still some of their schools were pre- 
posterously rich considering what 
they did for the money. For instance, 
the Guastalla College at Milan, with 
an income of nearly £9,000 a year, 
maintained 37 nuns and lay-sisters, 
who taught, or rather did not teach, 
just thirty girls. It was time that 
an institution like that should be sup- 
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pressed. We may compare it with 
that grammar school mentioned in 
our Commissioners’ report where 
there are no boys at all, while the 
master draws some £300 a year for 
doing nothing, and has turned the 
class-rooms into a coach-house and 
billiard-room. Surely that gentleman 
ought to be “suppressed,” as well as 
the conscientious old pedagogue who 
once said musingly to a brother- 
master : “ Yes, there were some free 
boys here a ago, when I first came 
to it, but I worked them out, sir, I 
worked them out.” 

Secondary instruction needs time. 
It cannot be extemporised so readily 
as the more elementary kind. For 
one thing, teachers cannot be got all 
at once. The old clerical schools 
taught nothing but a little Latin, no 
Greek or next to none, no history, no 
natural science, no Italian even. 
Italy now has plenty of secondary 
schools, middle schools, lycées, as 
they call them in France. There are 
88 of them (78 belonging to the Go- 
vernment). In all France there are 
only 68. What Italy wants is pupils 
and masters for them. Technical 
schools, too, are beginning to be 
opened. Last year they numbered 
46 with about 5,000 pupils. Schools 
of a higher grade do better than the 
lycées : no wonder, when we reflect 
that Italy has 15 universities which 
pupils somewhere. After 
1859 the numbers at these universi- 
ties increased enormously, and the 
rage for hard work became quite as- 
tounding. Professors started up as if 
by magic; not a few of them came 
from the galleys, where they had been 

aying the penalty of free speech. At 
Naples the university classes were at- 
tended by 12,000 pupils. Now, things 
have calmed down, and the 15 univer- 
sities reckon something more than 
7,000 students among them: quite 
enough, too ; for it is still the curse of 
Italy to have a vast overplus of “ liter- 
ary men,” who are good fornothing but 
to swell the teat overfull ranks of 
the bureaucracy. Besides its 15 uni- 
versities, Italy has 210 public libraries, 
13 archeological museums, 13 societies 
for the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments (why was there not ore in 
Cornwall to save the great dolmen ? 
why not one at Bristol to save the 
British stone rampart which lies just 
below the Clifton suspension bridge’), 
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10 astronomical and 26 meteorologi- 
cal observatories. Who will say that 
she has not been going ahead? Be- 
ginning at the wrong end, perhaps, 
is all this observatory and museum 
work,—com’ albero che viva dalla 
cima (like a tree green at top but 
with no root); but, as we saw, the 
root is being cared for as well as the 
branches. Italy spends 7d. a head 
on the whole population for public 
instruction. e in England spend 
nearly 2s. a head ; Zurich pays fully 
4s, 6d. ; New York state nearly 7s. 6d.: 
but then in the United States near] 
a fourth of the population is at school, 
in Italy less than a thirteenth. But 
Italy has been crippled by enormous 
war expenses : the campaign of Cus- 
tozza cost a great deal too much ; so 
did the absurd sea-fight at Lissa, 
But she is in earnest about education ; 
and so are all her people—all the lay- 
men at any rate: a proof of this is 
that the Naples merchants have un- 
dertaken to give prizes to all deserving 
boys. The prizes are savings bank 
books, on the first page of which is 
entered a deposit varying from five to 
100 frances. The prizes are given in 
one of the great theatres with all the 

omp with which southern people 
oon? so well how to make what we 
call trifles important. On the whole, 
education, the chief element in a 
nation’s progress, is making way in 
Italy at a very different rate from that 
at which it moved in the old priestly 
days. And yet the priests were not 
so bad, afterall,asthe rulers. Ferdi- 
nand II. confiscated the printing press 
of the great convent of Monte Cas- 
sino, and quartered his soldiersamong 
the learned fathers. A Bourbon was 
worse, on the whole, than the better 
sort of monks, if not than the very 
worst of them. 

As important in their way as schools 
are roads. We said that Sicily had 
absolutely none of them except along 
the coast. In 1860 three-fifths of the 
peninsula had only three hundred 
yards of road for every square mile 
of surface. The province of Reggio, 
in the south of the mainland, had only 
thirty-seven. In Sicily, people found 
their way along the trazzere—wide 
belts of arid soil—by keeping to the 
old ruts ; in winter travelling there 
was almost impossible. In one of the 
Calabrias, M. Botta, in his “della 
viabilit& in Italia,” says that there 
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wasabout a mile of road for every 3,000 
people, and remarks that if these Cal- 
abrians had determined to stand in 
line to“see Garibaldi come in, they 
might have formed a double row of 
men along all the roads which ex- 
isted from one end of their province 
to the other. This want of roads still 
tells sadly against Italy, not only (as 
in Spain) by preventing a province 
which has had a poor harvest from 
profiting by the abundant crops of 
its neighbours, but by keeping down 
the profits of the railways. Some- 
times, as in India, it may be useful 
“for strategic considerations” to 
make railways before there are roads 
to feed them; but, in general, the 
roads must come first, or else the rail 
won't pay. The railways in the south 
bring in less than a quarter of the sum 
me mile realized by those in northern 
taly, the reason being that in the 
north every mile of rail is backed up 
by more than 185 miles of road, in- 
stead of by only three miles, the pro- 
portion in the south. Of course with 
roads in this state the post did as best 
it could. Letters were even more un- 
certain in delivery than they are in 
outlying Monmouthshire villages, No 
one in Sicil ever thought of posting 
a letter to France. The way was to 
give it tosome one on board a steamer, 
and get him to promise to drop it into 
the box at Marseilles. Now, the post 
is as well organized as it is in an 
European country, and the telegrap 
is a marvel of cheapness. You can 
send a hundred miles for a shilling ; 
for two shillings you can telegraph 
from one end of Italy to the other. 
Then, again, the harbours are being 
made “something like.” Brindisi 
used to be nothing but a sandbank ; 
Brindisi is now the most rising port 
on the Adriatic. When the Suez canal 
has got into full working order, every- 
body and everything that wants to 
et along quickly will take the direct 
ine—the old Roman line by Brindisi ; 
and to meet the anticipated influx of 
trade the Government is building 
piers and moles, and is digging out 
sand at the rate of half a million 
cubic yards a year. As for railways, 
before the war of 1859 Italy only had 
about 1,000 miles in all. In 1861 
ou could go from Turin to Venice or 
Bologna by rail; but at Bologna you 
had to take coach, or—a safer and 
more usual way—to get back to 
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Genoa and go to Florence by sea. 
Italy has now some 5,000 miles of 
rail, and by the end of next year she 
is to have half as much again. This 
is quick work ; and it includes the 
tunnelling of Mont Cenis, about 
which we have all heard so much. 
One marked feature in Italian rail- 
ways is the splendid termini set up 
at all the principal towns. That at 
Milan is a veritable palace, decorated 
with huge pictures by the best Mi- 
lanese artists. We should like to 
show its refreshment-room to some 
of our friends who still have a notion 
that that frowzy emporium of fossil 
buns at Swindon is something very 
fine in the way of railway decoration. 
Venetia, above all, is making des- 
perate efforts to overtake the rest of 
the peninsula, which had some years’ 
start of her. It is a real pleasure to 
read on the streets and squares of 
Venetian towns names like Garibaldi, 
Manin, Cavour, which long ago it 
was treason even to whisper. From 
the Villa Giusti you take in the whole 
“ Quadrilateral,” and when you look 
across to Verona you reflect that, in- 
stead of being a thorn in the side of 
the kingdom of Italy, Verona is 
the starting-point of the line which, 
going by the Brenner Pass, links the 
Italian railways to those of south- 
eastern Germany. The Mont Cenis 
tunnel will soon do the same for 
the French lines; and then there 
will only be the St. Gothard to 
be tunnelled through, in order to 
“tap” Switzerland and western Ger- 
many. Venice has not yet quite re- 
covered all the misfortunes that have 
befallen her since the destructive 
siege of 1848. The forced law by 
which Austria sought to make the 
subject State pay the cost of keeping 
her in subjection nearly ruined her. 
There were 35,600 paupers on the 
books of the municipality when the 
Italians took possession in 1866. Out 
of 19,000 houses 3,000 were empty ; 
all the good families had been sent 
out or had gone out of their own ac- 
cord, and their palaces were turned 
into offices, cafés, hotels ; everybody 
was in debt ; the Mont-de-piété—(for 
the State is the pawnbroker in Italy, 
as it ought to be in England) lent on 
pledges a sum of nearly £20,000 in 
1866 alone. Even Venice, however, 
is looking up. The Brenner railway 
brings trade, and the Suez canal 
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is expected to bring much more. The 
city supports a number of schools, 
attended by nearly 4,000 scholars. 
Some ninety schoolmistresses are 
being trained at the normal school. 
There is a thriving co-operative store, 
and “ people’s banks,” after the Ger- 
man fashion, are in full swing ; the 
workmen’s clubs, too, count nearly 
3,000 members. These little things 
are worth noting, for they are quite 
new in Venice, and they show that 
these people are beginning, quietly 
and steadily, at the beginning. 

Some of the Italian railways are 
marvels of engineering skill : the line 
which crosses the Apennines from 
Bologna to Florence by La Porretta, 
along the valley of the Reus, goes 
through fifty tunnels, and rises till it 
reaches more than 600 yards above 
the sea-level. So again, the branch 
line from Bari towards Tarentum 
goes through very difficult country, 
and one of its viaducts is as grand as 
anything we have to show in South 
Wales. Between Genoa and Nice 
there areseventy viaductsandseventy- 
nine tunnels ; and between Genoa and 


Spezzia, along the coast in the oppo- 
site direction, there are eighty-nine 
tunnels—in fact, more than half 


the line is underground. Between 
Pavia and Cremona there is a tubu- 
lar bridge, at least 850 yards long, over 
the Po, the work of Signor Coltrau, 
a Neapolitan engineer ; the Italians 
say that, looking to the difficulties 
which beset its construction, they 
may fairly call this bridge the most 
remarkable thing of the kind in 
Europe. From Perugia to Ancona 
you rise, gradient after gradient, to 
nearly 600 yards above the sea-level, 
and between Spoleto and Terni the 
Sera is crosssd twenty-six times within 
five miles. These things show us 
that other people can make railways, 
and that, just as foreign locomotives 
are used here and there on our home 
lines, so we may come, if we don’t 
take care, to have some of our works 
planned by Italian engineers. All 
this has cost a good deal. From 
1861 to 1866 nearly 600 millions of 
francs have been voted by Parliament 
for public works, not counting the 
seventy millions spent on the Cavour 
Canal, nor the fifteen millions spent 
on roads by the corporations (Italian- 
like, they have spent 100 millions, in 
seven cities only, in beautifying and 
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adorning !), nor the 700 millions 
spent by the railway companies, in 
addition to what they got from.the 
State. What might not Italy have 
done had she not expended during 
these same five years 1,630 millions 
of francs (more than sixty-five mil- 
lions sterling) on her fieet and army. 
“The necessities of war’ have put off 
a great many improvements; and 
there is nothing but Custozza and 
Lissa to show for all the money. 
Still, things are going on ; and, when 
we reflect how much Italy had to do, 
we shall admit that she has done as 
much as any nation could have done 
under the circumstances. 

Besides all this “ material pro- 
gress,” she has given herself as liberal 
a constitution as any State not abso- 
lutely republican can have ; there is 
no over-centralization ; the “ common 
councilmen” of the towns are bond 
Jide voted for by the citizens, not 
named by Government; the State 
has no advantage over individuals in 
the law courts ; there are no special 
tribunals to try cases in which Go- 
vernment is concerned ; above all, 
marriage is now a “civil institution,” 
and (as we have all seen in the news- 
papers) the question of the marriage 
of priests is being practically tested. 

here must be stuff in these 
Italians: unlike the Greeks, whose 
greatness was their own, and who 
could not stand the intermingling of 
foreign races, they have been receiv- 
ing supplies of fresh blood ever since 
Aineas and his Trojans came over. 
Their greatness belongs quite asmuch 
to the modern as to the old world. 
Till the seventeenth century they 
were the sole inventors in Sons 
Venice glass—not mirrors only, but 
the delicate work which Dr. Salviati 
has taken in hand to reproduce; 
Majolica ware; faenza; d’Urbino 
ware—all the names are Ultramon- 
tane. So, too, are bombas, bom- 
bardas, scopettes, espingoles —all 
the earlier forms of and cannons, 
Brescia, Rimini, Vicenza were the 
Liege, and Birmingham, and Enfield 
of the later middle ages ; Lucca was 
the place where the crack arquebuses 
were made when arquebuses were the 
Chassepots of their day. The Italians 
never “ looked down upon” trade and 
manufacture ; Lombard bankers took 
rank with nobles in their own coun- 


try ; Venetian patricians, the proud- 
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est race in the world, legalised 
marriage between their families and 
glass-workers—by virtue of his craft 
the glass-worker was ennobled. 

And Italy, justnow, is warking very 
hard ; even in Naples, which most of 
us look upon as a fool's paradise of 
lazzarones, they make gloves, fiddle- 
strings, silk and gold stuff (largely ex- 
portedto the East), coral work and tor- 
toise-shell inlaying—a dozen trades 
which, if they are insignificant be- 
side what goes on at Leeds or Paisley, 
employa good many hands and heads, 
too. The census of 1861 gives 
actually 1,180,000 artisans in the 
Neapolitan provinces, not counting 
the 21,000 Sicilians employed in the 
sulphur mines. We fear that the 
wages of these workmen are not 
what they ought to be; in the good 
old days of undisturbed clerical do- 
mination, when in Umbria and the 
Romagna there were two or three 
beggars to every hundred inhabitants, 
and when the good monks, begging for 
both, almost saved the beggars the 
trouble of levying contributions, if 

ou asked a sturdy well-set-up fel- 
ow, “What do you beg for?” he 
would reply, “You would not have 
me rob, would you ?” and if you sug- 
ested work, he would say, “Ah, 
but I have a wife and children; 
and I could not feed them on what 
I should earn.” Wages have risen, 
and are rising; but they are still 
too low. Absenteeism was the 
reat curse of a large part of Italy: 
Sicily was even worse in this re- 
spect than Ireland ; and absenteeism 


In the evening Tom had looked in 
at his usual hour, and was recruiting 
himself with his big mug of beer and 
lump of bread and cheese at the 
kitchen table, and now the keen 
edge of appetite removed, he was 
talking agreeably. This was what he 
called his supper. The flush of sun- 
set on the a was fading into twi- 
light, and Tom was chatting with old 
Mildred Tarnley. 
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and low wages seem generally to go 
together. 
hen a nation wakes up in this 
way it always finds plenty to do, 
work has been accumulating while it 
was dozing ; laissez-aller could not 
well go farther than it had done in the 
Neapolitana, where (an old minis- 
ter of Ferdinand tells the story) the 
government surveyors used to be 
satisfied with going up the church- 
towers, standing, pencil in hand, at 
the four windows, and “judging dis- 
tance” by the eye alone, so that it 
was pretty nearly a chance whether 
they got anything like right measure- 
ments or not,and whether the land 
aid its proper quota of taxes or not, 
he Italians have now thoroughly 
waked up,and while patricians, like the 
Ginori of Florence, le set up again 
the old majolica works, and turn out 
dinner services which cheat the con- 
noisseurs, engineers of all kinds are 
making tunnels, tracing gradients, 
clearing out old harbours—the coast 
here is considerably greater in pro- 
ortion than even that of Great 
ritain—and doing the very best to 
make it an impossibility for Italy 
ever to be a mere dependency on any 
other European power. There is just 
that “little difficulty” about Rome ; 
but the settlement of that must come 
before very long; and, even with- 
out waiting for it, Italy has been 
going a-head in a way which shows 
that she could never have been “ de- 
crepit,” “worn out,” “ dead,” as people 
used to say, but that she was only 
asleep after all. 


“Who'd think it was only three 
weeks since the funeral ?” said Tom— 
“three weeks to-morrow.” 

“ Ay, to-morrow. "T'was a Thurs- 
day, 1 mind, by the little boy comin’ 
from Gryce’s mill, for the laundress’s 
money, by noon. Two months ago to 
look at him you’d ’a said there was 
forty years’ life in him; but death 


keeps no calendar, they say. 1 
wonder Harry Fairfield isn’t here 
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oftener. Though she might not talk 
wi’ him nor see him, the sound o’ 
his voice in the house would do 
her good—his own brother, you 
know.” 

“Dead men, ’tis an old sayin’, is 
kin to none,” said Tom. “They goes 
their own gait, and so does the 
livin’.” 

“There's that woman in gaol. 
What's to be done wi’ her, and who’s 
to talk wi’ the lawyer folk?” said 
Mildred. ; 

“ Til luck came wi’ her to Carwell,” 
said Tom. “ Pity he ever set eyes on 
her; but chances will be, and how 
can cat help it if maid be a fool? I 
don’t know nothin’ o’ that business, 
but in this world nout for nout is 
the most of our wages, and I take 
it folks knows what they are about, 
more or less.” 

Mildred Tarnley sniffed at this 
oracular speech, and turned up her 
nose, and went over to the dresser 
and arranged some matters there. 

“The days is shortening dpace. 
My old eyes can scarce see over here 
without a candle,” she said, return- 
ing. “But there’s a many a thing 
to be settled in this house, ’m 
thinkin’. 

Tom nodded an acquiescence, and 
stood up and stretched himself, and 
looked up to the darkening sky. 

“The crows is home in Carwell 
wood ; twill be time to be turning 
keys and drawing of — said 
Tom. “Ay, many a thing ’ill want 
settlin’, I doubt, down here, and 
who's to do it ?” 

“Ay, who’s to do it?” repeated 
Mildred. “I tell ye, Tom, there’s 
many a thing—too many a thing— 
more than ye wot of—enough to 
bring him out o’ his grave, Tom— 
as I’ve heerd stories, many a one, wi’ 
less reason.” 

As she ceased, a clink of a horse- 
shoe was heard in the little yard 
without, and a tall aoe leading a 
horse, as Charles Fairfield used often 
to do, on his late returns to his 
home, looked in at the window—in 
that uncertain twilight, in stature, 
attitude, and, as well as she could 
see, in face, so much resembling the 
deceased master of Carwell Grange, 
that Mrs. Tarnley - 

“My good Lord! Who's that?’ 

Something of the same momentary 
alarm puzzled Tom, who frowned 
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wildly at it, with his fists clenched 
beside him. 

It was Harry Fairfield, who exhi- 
bited, as sometimes happens in certain 
lights and moments, a family resem- 
blance, which had never struck those 
most familiar with his appearance. 

“ Lawk, it’s Mr. Harry; run out, 
Tom, and take his nag, will ye.” 

Out went Tom—in came Harry 
Fairfield. He looked about him. 
He did not smile facetiously and nod, 
and take old Mildred’s dubious hand, 
as he was wont, and crack a joke 
not always very welcome or very 
pleasant, to the tune of 

“ Nobody coming to marry me— 
Nobody coming to woo.” 

On the contrary, he looked as if he 
saw nothing there but walls and twi- 
light, and as heavy laden with 
gloomy thoughts as the troubled 
ghost she had imagined. 

“How is Miss Ally; how is your 
mistress?” at last he inquired 
abruptly. ‘ Only middling ?” 

“ Ailing, sir,” onan Mildred 


“TE. 

“Tell her I’m here, will ye, and 
has something to tell her and talk 
over, and will make it as short as I 


can. Tell her I’d a come earlier, but 
couldn’t, for the sessions at Wyke- 
ford, and dined wi’ a neighbour in 
the town ; and say I mayn’t be able 
to come for a good while again. Is 
she up ?” 

“No, sir; the doctor keeps her 
still to her bed.” 

“ Well, old Dulcey Crane’s there ; 
ain’t she ?” 

“ Ay, sir, and Lilly Dogger, too. 
a good the slut’s to me these 

ays. 
arry was trying to read his 
watch at the darkening window. 

“Tell her all that—quick, for time 
flies,” said Harry. 

Harry Fairfield remained in the 
kitchen while old Mildred did his 
message, and she speedily returned 
to say that Alice was sitting up by 
the fire, and would see him. 

Up the dark stairs went Harry. 
He had not been up there since the 
day he saw the undertakers at 
Charlie’s coffin, and had his last 
peep at his darkening face. Up he 
strode with his hand on the banister, 
and old Mildred gliding before him 
like a shadow. She knocked at the 
door. It was not that of the room 
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which they had occupied, where poor 
Charles Fairfield had died, but the 
adjoining one, hurriedly . arranged, 
with such extemporized comforts as 
the primitive people of the house- 
hold could manage— homely enough, 
but not desolate, it looked. 

Opening the door, she said— 
“Here’s Master Harry, ma'am, 
a-comin’ to see you.” 

Harry was already in the room. 
There were candles lighted on alittle 
table near the bed, although the 
shutters were still open, and the faint 
twilight mingling with the light of 
the candles made a sort of purple 
halo. Alice was sitting in a great 


chair by the fire in her dressing- 
own, pale, and looking very ill. 
one not speak ; she extended her 
and. 


‘Came to see you, Ally. Trouble- 
some world; but you must look up a 
bit, you know. ‘Troubles are but 
trials, they say, and can’t last for 
ever ; so don’t you be frettin’ your- 
self out o’ the world, lass, and makin’ 
more food for worms.” 

And with this consolation he shook 
her hand. 

“T would have seen you, Harry, 
when you called before—it was very 
kind of you—but I could not. I’m 
better now, thank God. I can’t 
believe it still, sometimes,” and her 
eyes filled with tears— 

“Well, well, well,” said Harry, 
“where's the good o’ cryin’; cryin’ 
won't bring him back, you know. 
There, there. And I want to say a 
word to you about that woman that’s 
in jail, you know. ‘Tis right you 
should know everything. He should 
a told you more about that, don’t you 
see, else ye might put your foot 
in it.” 

Paler still turned Alice at these 
words. 

“Tell them to go in there,” said he 
in a lower tone, indicating with his 
thumb over his shoulder, a sort of 
recess at the far end of the room, in 
which stood a table with some work 
on it. 

At a word from Alice old Dulci- 
bella called Lilly Dogger into that 
distant “alcove,” as dred termed 
the recess. 

“It’s about that woman,” he con- 
tinued, in a very low tone, “about 
that one—Bertha. That woman, you 
know, that’s in Hatherton Jail, you 
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remember. There’s no good prosecut- 
ing that one. Poor Charles wouldn’t 
have allowed it at no price.” 

“He said so. I wouldn’t for the 
world,” she answered very faintly. 

“No, of course; he wished it, and 
we'd like to see his wishes complied 
with, poor fellow, now he’s gone,” 
acquiesced Harry with alacrity. 

“And you know about her?” he 
added in a very low tone. 

“Oh no, no, Harry; no please,” 
she answered imploringly. 

“Well, it wouldn’t do for you, you 
know, to be gettin’ up in the witness- 
box at the ’sizes to hang her, ye 
know.” 

“Oh, dear Harry 3,20, I never could 
have thought of it.” 

“Well you’re not bound, luckily; 
nor noone. Isaw Rodney to-day about 
it; there’s no recognizances—he only 
took the informations — and I said 
zs wouldn’t prosecute; nor J won't, 

‘m sure; and the crown won’t take 
it up, and so it will fall through, and 
end quietly—the best way for you ; 
for, as I told him, you’re not in health 
to go down there to be battlin’ wi’ 
lawyers, and all sorts; ’twould never 
answer you, ye know. So here’s a 
slip o’ paper I wrote, and I told him 
I knew you'd sign it— only saying 
you have no notion of prosecutin 
that woman, nor movin’ more in the 
matter.” 

He placed it in her hand. 

“T’m sure it’s =~ right; it’s just 
what I mean. hank you, Harry ; 
yo Get the ik and d Hany 

et the ink and pen,” sai 
aloud to Dulcibella. 

“°Tis down stairs,” answered she. 
“T’ll fetch it.” 

And Dulcibella withdrew. Harry 
was poking about the shelves and 
the chimney-piece. 

“This is ink,” said he, “ ain’t it ?’ 
So it was,and a pen. “I think it 
will write—try it, ar 

So it was signed; and he had fairly 
described its tenor and effect to his 
widowed sister-in-law. 

“T’ll see Rodney this evening and 
show him this, to prevent his bothering 
you here about it. And,” he almost 
whispered, “you know about that 
woman ? or you don’t—do you ?” 

Her lips moved, but he could hear 
no words. 

“She was once a fine woman— 
ye wouldn't think—a devilish fine 
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woman, I can tell you; and she says 
—ye know "twas more than likin’— 
she says she has the whip-hand o’ 
ye—first come, first served. She’s 
talkin o’ law, and all that. She says 
—but it won’t make no odds now, 
you know, what she says—well, she 
says she was his wife.” 

“Oh, God ! it’s a lie,” whispered 
the poor lady with white lips, and 
staring at him with darkening eyes. 

“Well, maybe it is, and maybe 
it aint,” he answered. “ But it don’t 
much matter now ; and I dare say 
we'll hear nothing about it, and dead 
men’s past fooling, ye know. Good 


night, Ally, and God bless you; and 
‘ake care o’ yourself, and don’t be 
crying your eyes out like that. And 

ll come again as soon as I can; and 
any business, you know, or anything, 
Tl be always ready to do for you— 
and good-night, Ally, and mind all I 
said.’ 


Since those terrible words of his 
were spoken she had not heard a 
syllable. He took hericy hand. He 
looked for a puzzled moment in her 
clouded eyes, and nodded, and he 
called to the little girl in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

I’m going, now, child, and do you 
look after your mistress.” 

By a coincidence or association— 
something suggested by Harry Fair- 
field’s looks, was it —old Mildred 
Tarnley’s head was full of the Dutch 
woman when Dulcibella came into 
the kitchen. 

* You took out the ink, Tom, when 
you was weighin’ them oats, to-day,” 
said she, and out went Tom in search 
of that always errant and mitching 
article. 

“T was sayin’ to Tom as ye came 
in, Mrs. Crane, how I hoped to see 
that one in her place. I think I'd 
walk to Hatherton and back to see 
her hanged, the false jade, wi’ her 
knife, and her puce pelisse, and her 
divilry. Old witch ! 

“ Lawk, Mrs. Tarnley, how can ye ?” 

“Well, now master Charles is 
under the mould, I wouldn’t spare her. 
What for shouldn’t Mrs. Fairfield 
make her pay for the pipe she danced 
to. It’s her turn now— 


* When you are anvil, hold you still, 
When you are hammer, strike your fill.’ 


And if I was Mrs. Fairfield, maybe 
I wouldn’t make her smoke for all.” 
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“T think my lady will do just what 

oor Master Charles wished, and I 

now nothing about the woman,” 
said Dulcibella, “ only they all say 
she’s not right in her head, Mrs. 
Tarnley, and I don’t think she’ll 
slight his last word, and punish the 
woman ; *twould be the same as 
sacrilege a’most ; and what of her ? 
much about a wooden platter! and its 
ill burning the house to fright the 
mice.” 

Harry Fairfield here sauntered 
into the kitchen, rolling unspoken 
thoughts in his mind. The -conver- 
sation subsided at his approach ; 
Dulcibella made her courtesy and 
withdrew, and said he to Tom, who 
was entering with the ink bottle— 

“Tom, run out, will ye, and get 
my nag ready for the road; I'll be 
off this minute.” 

Tom departed promptly. 

“ Well, Mildred,” eid. he, eyeing 
her darkly from the corners of his 
eyes, “sorrow comes unsent for.” 

“ Ay, sure, she’s breakin’ her heart, 
poor thing.” 

“"Twont break, I warrrant, for all 
that,” he answered ; “sorrow for a 
husband they say is a pain in the 
elbow, sharp and short.” 

“All along o’ that ugly Dutch beast. 
’T was an ill wind carried her to Car- 
well,” said Mildred. 

He shut his eyes and shook his 
head. 

. “That couldn’t do, nowhere,” said 
e. 
. * Two cats and one mouse, 
Two wives in one house.’ ” 


“ Master Charles was no such fool. 
What for should he ever a’ married 
such as that? I couldn’t believe no 
such a thing,” said Mrs. Tarnley, 


sharply. 
‘* Two dogs at one bone 
Can never agree in one,” 


repeated Harry, oracularly. “There’s 
no need, mind, to set folks’ tongues 
a ringin’, nor much good in tryin’ 
to hide the matter, for her people 
won’t never let it rest, I lay ye 
what ye please—never. "Twill 
strange news up at Wyvern, but 
I'm afeard she'll prove it only too 
ready ; ’twill shame us finely.” 
“Well, let them talk—‘ As the bell 
clinks, so the fool thinks’—and who 
the worse. I don’t believe it nohow. 
He never would ha’ brought down 
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the Fairfields to that, and if he had, 
he could not a’ brought the poor 
young creature up stairs into such 
trouble and shame. I won’t believe 
it of him till its proved.” 

“T hope they may never prove it. 
But what can we do? You andI 


know how they lived here, and I have 
heard her call him husband as often 
as I have fingers and toes, but, bless 
ye, we'll hold our tongues—you will, 
eh ? won’t ye, Mildred ? ye musn’t be 
talkin’.” 


“Talkin’! I ha’ nout to talk 
about. Fudge! man, I don’t believe 
it—’tis a d——d lie, from top to 
bottom.” 

“T hope so,” said he. 

“A shameless liar she was, the 
blackest I ever heard talk.” 

M “Best let sleepin’ dogs be,” said 

e. 

There was some silver loose in his 
trowser’s pocket, and he was fum- 
bling with it, and, looking hard at 
Mildred as he spoke to her. Some- 
times, between his finger and thumb, 
he held the shilling —sometimes the 
half-crown. He was mentally decid- 
ing which to part with, and it ended 
by his presenting Mildred with the 
shilling, and recommending her to 
apply this splendid “tip” to the 
purchase of tea. 

Some people experience a glow 
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after they have done a great benevo- 
lence ; as he walked into the stable- 
ard, Harry experienced a sensation, 
ut it wasn’t a glow, a chill rather, 
remembering the oblique look with 
which she eyed the silver coin in her 
dark palm, and her scant thanks, he 
was thinking what a beast he was 
to part with his money so lightly. 
ildred Tarnley cynically muttered 
to herself in the Litchen, 


** Farewell frost, 
Nothing got nor nothing lost.” 


“Here’sa gift! Blesshim! I mind 
the time a Fairfield would a’ been 
ashamed to give an old servant such 
avails. Hoot! what’s the worlda 
comin’ to? "Tis time we was a goin’. 
But Master Harry was ever the same 
—a thrifty lad he was, that looked 
after his pennies sharply,” said old 
Mildred Tarnley, scornfully ; and she 
dropped the coin disdainfully into a 
little tin porringer that stood on the 
dresser. 

And Tom came in, and the doors 
were made sure, and Mildred Tarnley 
made her modest cup of tea, and all 
was subsiding for the night. 

But Harry's words had stricken 
Alice Fairfield. Perhaps those view- 
less arrows oftener kill than peeple 
think of. Up in her homely room 
Alice now lay very ill indeed. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE HEIR OF THE FAIRFIBLDS. 


Art dead of night Alice was very ill, 
and Tom was called up to ride across 
Cressley Common for the Wykeford 
doctor. Worse and worse she grew. 
In this unknown danger—without 
the support of a husband’s love or 
consolation—“ the pains of hell gat 
hold of her,” the fear of death was 
upon her. Glad was she in her 
lonely terrors to hear the friendly 
voice of Doctor Willett as he came 
up the stairs, with a heavy-booted 
step, in hurried conversation with old 
Dulcibella Crane, who had gone 
down to meet him on hearing the 
sound of his arrival. : 

In lower tones the doctor put his 
questions when he had arrived in his 
patient’s room, and his manner be- 
came stern, and his measures prompt, 


and it was 
much alarme 
Alice Fairfield was in danger—in 
so great danger that he would have 
called in the Hatherton doctor, or any 
other, to share his responsibility, 
if the horse which Tom rode had 
not had as much as he could do that 
night in the long canter to Wykeford 
and back again to the Grange. 
Alice’s danger increased, and her 
state became so alarming that the 
doctor was afraid to leuve hil atient, 
and stayed that night at the Grange. 
In the morning he sent Tom to 
Hatherton with a summons for his 
brother physician, and now this 
quaint household grew thoroughly 
alarmed. 
The lady was past the effort of 


~~ that he was very 
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speaking, almost of thinking, 
like a white image in her 
Dulcibella happily had charge of the 
money, not much, which Alice had 
for present use ; so the doctors had 
their fees, and were gone, and Doctor 
Willett, of Wykeford, was to come 
again in the evening, leaving his 
patient, as he said, quieter, but still 
in a very precarious state. 

When the Wykeford doctor re- 
turned he found her again too ill to 
think of leaving her. At midnight 
Tom was obliged to mount, and ride 
away to Hatherton for the other 
doctor. 

Before the Hatherton doctor had 
reached the Grange, however, an 
event had taken place. A tiny 
voice was crying there—a little spirit 
had come, a scion of the Fairfield 


and lay 
Old 


race. 

Mrs. Tarnley wrote to Harry Fair- 
field to Wyvern to announce the 
event, which she did thus :— 

“ Srr,—Master Harey, it has came 
asirprise. Missis is this mornin’ gev 
burth to a boy and air ; babe is well, 
but Missis Fairfield low and danger- 
ous.—Your servant, MiLpRED TARN- 
LEY.” 

Dulcibella Crane without consult- 
ing Mildred, any more than Mildred 
did her, wrote also a letter, gentler 
and more gracious, but certainly no 
better spelled. When these reached 
Wyvern Harry was from home. 

t was not till four days had passed 
that Harry Fairfield arrived in the 
afternoon. 

He had thrown his horse’s bridle to 
Tom in the stable yard, and appeared 
suddenly before Mildred Tarnley in 
the kitchen door. 

“Well, how's the lady in the 
straw ?” inquired Harry, looking un- 
comfortable, but smiling his best. 
“ How is Miss Alice ?” 

“ Mrs. Fairfield’s very bad, and the 
doctor han’t much hopes of her. 
She lies at God’s mercy, sir.” 

“ She'll be better, you'll find. She’ll 
be all right soon. And when was it 
—you put no date to your note ?” 

“On Friday, I think. We're so 
put about here I scarce know one day 
from t’other.” 

“ She'll be better. 
with her ?” 

“ A nurse from Hatherton.” 

“No one else? I thought Lady 
Wyndale might ’a come.” 


Is anyone here 
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“T was goin’ to send over there, 
but Doctor Willett said no.” 

“Did he? Why ?” 

“Not yet a bit ; he says she’d be 
in his way and no use, and maybe 
worit her into a fever.” 

“Very like,” said Harry; “and 
how’s the boy—isn’t it ?” 

is ae sir, a fine thumpin’ 
baby—and like to do well, and will 

rove, belike, a true, open-handed 

airfield, and a brave Squire o’ 
Wyvern.” 

“Well, that’s as it may be. I'll 
not trouble him. I have more than 
enough to my share as it is—and 
there’s some things that’s better never 
than late, and I’ll live and die a 
bachelor. I’ve more years than my 
teeth shows.” 

And Harry smiled and showed 
his fine teeth. 

“There’s Fairfields has took a wife 
later than you,” said she, eyeing him 
darkly. 

“Too wise, old girl. You'll not 
catch me at that work. Wives is 
like Flanders mares, as the Squire 
says, fairest afar off.” 

“ Hey ?” snarled old Mildred, with 
a prolonged note. 

“No, I don’t want, nohow, to 
be Squire o’ Wyvern—there’s more 
pains than gains in it; always one 
thing or t’other wrong—one begs and 
t’other robs, and ten cusses to one 
blessin’. I don’t want folksto say o’ 
me as they does of some—Harry’s a 
hog, and does no good till he dies.” 

“ Folk do like an estate, though,” 

nid Mildred, with another shrewd 
ook. 
“Ay, if all’s straight and clear, 
but I don’t like debts and bother, 
and I a’ seen how the old boy’s wor- 
ried that way till he’s fit to drown 
himself in the pond. I can do some- 
thing, buyin’ or sellin’ ; and little and 
often, you know, fills the purse.” 

Mildred was silent. 

“They do say—I mean, I knows it 
for certain, there is a screw loose— 
and you know where, I think—but 
how can I help that? The Dutch- 
woman, I know, can prove her mar- 
riage to poor Charlie, but never you 
blab—no more will I. There was 
no child o’ that marriage—neither 
chick nor child, so ‘tis little to her, 
bein’ as she is, how that sow’s 
handled. *Twould be a pity poor 
Charlie’s son should lose his own ; and 
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e may tell Alice I’m glad there's a 
y, and that she'll ha’ no trouble 
from me, but all the help I can, and 
that’s a fact, and that’s God's truth.” 
“Well, well, that is queer ! I never 
heard man speak as you speak.” 

There was a cynical incredulity in 
Mildred Tarnley’s tone. 

“ Well, now, here we be alone, eh ?” 
said he, looking round. 

“Ye may say so,” she said, with 
a discontented emphasis. 

“T’d tell you a thing in a minute, 
old Tarnley, = they say old vessels 
must leak. ill you be stanch ? 
Will ye hold your tongue on’tif I tell 
you a thing ?” 

“ Ay,” said: Mildred. 

“ Because one barking dog sets all 
the street a barking, ye know,” he 
added. 

“Ye know me well, Master Harry. 
I could hoid my tongue always when 
there was need.” 

“ And that’s the reason I’m going 
to talk to you,” said Harry, “and no 
one knows it, mind, but yourself, and 
if it gets out Pll know who to blame.” 

“"Twon’t get out for me,” said 
Mildred, looking hard at him. 

“One devil drubs another, they 
say, and if the young Squire up stairs 
has a foot in the mud I've one in the 
mire,” said Harry. “If his hat hasa 
hole my shoe Las no sole. And ’tis 
a bad bargain where both are losers.” 

“ Well, I can’t see it nohow. 
don’t know what you're drivin’ at ; 
but I think you’re no fool, Master 
Harry ; ye never was that, and it’s a 
cunning part, I’ve heered, to play the 
fool well.” 

And Harry did look very cunning 
as she cited this saw, and for a mo- 
ment also a little put out. But he 

uickly resumed, and staring in her 
ie surlily, said he— 

“ Well, I am cunnin’ ; I hope I am ; 
and youre a little bit that way your- 
self, old Mildred ; no fool, anyhow, 
that ever I could see.” 

“ Orafty I may be, I ha’ lived years 
and seen folk enough to make me, 
but my heart weren’t set never on 
pelf. 

‘A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay 

Is all one at doom’s day.’” 


“So it is,” said he, “ but there’s a 
ood many days’twixt this and doom’s 
ay yet, and money ’ll do more than 

my io ’s letter, any place, and I'll 
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not deny I'd like Wyvern well enough 
if my hand was free to lay on it. But 
I'd a’ thought it well over, and it 
wouldn’t fit me nohow. I can’t.” 

“Ye’re the first Fairfield I ever 
heered say that Wyvern wouldn’t fit 
him,” said she. 

“Ts that beer in the jug ?” he asked, 
nodding toward a brown jug that 
stood on the dresser. 

“Yes, sir. Would ye like a drink ?” 

“ Ay,-if it baint stale.” 

“ Fresh drew, just as you was com- 
ing in, sir,” said she, setting it down 
on the table. “Tl fetch ye a glass.” 

“ Never mind a glass, a rantin’ dog 
like me can drink out of a well- 
bucket thuch less a brown jug,” and 
clutching it carelessly by the handle 
he quaffed as long and deep a draught 
as his ancestor and namesake might 
after his exhausting flight from Wor- 
= a couple of hundred years be- 

ore. 

“You are a old girl, and 
don’t know whether I be in jest or 
earnest. But, good or bad, wives must 
be had you know, and you never 
heard of a Fairfield yet that was lucky 
in awife, orhadn’t a screw loose some- 
timeabout they sort’ cattle ; and ye’re 
an old servant, Mildred, and though 
you be a bit testy you’re true, and I 
may tell ye things I wouldn’t tell no 
one, not the Governor, not my little 
a ; I'd burn my shirt if it knew ; 
and ye won’t tell no one, upon your 
soul, and as ye hope to be saved ?” 

“T can kee counsel, I'm good at 
that,” said Mildred. 

“* Well, I need not say no more than 
this: there's them that’s quiet enough 
now, and will be, that if they thought 
I was Squire o’ Wyvern I’d make the 
world too hot to hold me, I’d rather 
be Harry Fairfield at fair and market 
than archbishop of hell, I can tell ye 
havin’ no likin’ for fine titles am 
honour, and glory, wi’ a tathered leg 
and a sore heart ; better to go your 
own gait, and eat your mouthful 
where ye find it, than go in gold har- 
ness wi a broken back, that’s all, and 
that’s truth. If’twas otherwise I'd 
be down in the mouth, I can tell you, 
about the young gentleman up stairs, 
and I'd a liked his birth-day no better 
thana shepherd loves a bright Candle- 
mas; but as it is—no matter, ’tis 
better to me than a pot o’ gold, and 
I drink the little chap’s health, and 
I wish she had a sieve full o’ them, 
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and that’s God’s truth, as I stand 
here,” and Harry backed the declara- 
tion with an oath. 

“Well, I believe you, Master Harry, 
and I’m glad o’t, I’m very glad; there 
has been ill blood o’er much in the 
family ; it’s time there should be peace 
and brotherhood, God knows—and— 
I’m glad to hear ye speak like that, 
sir. ” 


And so saying she extended her 
dark, hard palm to him, and he shook 
it, and laughed. 

“ Every man knows where his own 
shoe pinches,” said he, “’tis a shream- 
ish world, old girl, and there’s warts 
and chilblains where no one guesses, 
but things won’t be for ever ;’tisa 
long lane, ye know, that has no turn- 
ing, and the burr won’t stick always.” 

“Ay, ay, Master Harry, as I’ve 
heard the old folk say, ‘ Be the day 
never so long, at last cometh even- 
song.’” 

“And how is the lady herself?” 
said he. 

“As bad as can be a’most,” an- 
swered Mildred. 

“Who says so ?” he asked. 

“The doctor ; he has no opinion 
of her, I’m afeared, poor little t ing” 

“The doctor—does he—but is he 


any ood 7” 
' it’s Doctor Willett of Wykeford. 
He’s thought a deal of by most folk 


down here. I don’t know, I’m sure, 
but he seems very nice about her, I 
think, and kind, and looks after the 
baby too.” 

“That's right ; I’m glad o’ that. 
I'd pay something myself rather than 
it should be neglected ; and what 
does he say 0” the boy ?” 

“ Doin’ very well—nothin’ against 
him ; but, you know, ’tis only a few 
days, and o’er soon to judge yet a 
bit.” 

“T wonder could she see me for a 
minute ?” 

“Hoot, man! How came that in 
your head? Why the room’s dark, 
and she never speaks above a whisper, 
and not five words then, and only, 
maybe, thrice in a day. Ye don't 
know what way she is; "tis just the 
turn o’ a halfpenny whether she'll 
live till mornin’.” 

“That’s bad. I didn’t think she 
could be that bad,” said he. 

“She is, then.” 

“*Twould do her no harm to know 
that there's some rent—about thirty 
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pounds—due from Riddelswake. I'll 
ive Tom a bit of a note to Farmer 
ycraft, and he’ll pay it. It’s settled 
to her for her life—I know that— 
and she'll be wantin’ money; and 
see you that the child wants nothing. 
I have lots o’ reasons why that child 
should do well. This aint bad beer, 
I can tell you. Another mug of it 
wouldn’t hurt me, and if you can 
make me out a mouthful of any- 
thing ; I’m beastly hungry.” 

A bit of cold corned beef, some 
cheese, and a loaf Mildred Tarnley 
produced, and Harry made a hearty 
meal in the kitchen, not disturbing 
that engrossing business by conversa- 
tion, while old Mildred went to and 
fro, into the scullery and back again, 
and busied herself about her sauce- 
pans and dishes. 

** Now get me a pen and ink anda 
bit o’ paper. There’s no one in the 
house will be the worse of a little 
money, and [ll write that note.” 
And so he did, and handed it to 
Mildred with the air of a prince who 
was bestowing so much money. 

“ There ! That will make the mare 
go for a while longer ; and, look ye, 
where’s old Dulcibella Crane ? rd 
like to shake hands wi’ her before I 


“Up stairs wi’ her mistress.” 
“Tell her to come down and see 
me for a minute; and mind, old 
Tarnley, ye must write to me often— 
to-morrow and next day—and— 
where’s my hat !—on my head, by 
Jove—and so on; for if anything 
should happen—if little Alice should 
founder, you know—there should be 
some one, when she’s off the hooks, 
to look after things a bit; and the 
Governor won’t do nothing—put that 
out o’ yer head—and ’twill all fall on 
my shoulders ; and send her down to 
me—old Dulcibella Crane I mean— 
for I’m going ; and unless I’m wanted 
; mayn't see ye here for many a 
a - ; 
Thus charged, Mildred Tarnley 
went away, and in a few minutes old 
Dulcibella appeared. 
From her, after he had examined 
her as to the state of the lady up- 
stairs and of her baby, he exacted the 


- same promise as that which Mildred 


had made him—a promise to write 
often to Wyvern. 
He did not mind makin 


her the 
same odd confidence whic 


he had 
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made to Mildred. There was no 
need, he thought for Dulcibella was 
soft-hearted, and somewhat soft- 
headed, too, and by no means given 
to suspicion ; and as she had not the 
evil that attends shrewdness, neither 
had she the reliability, and she was 
too much given to talking, and his 
secret would then become more public 
than he cared to make it. 

* And tell the mistress I wish her 
joy, do you mind, and Id like to 
stand godfather to the boy when- 
ever the christenin’ is, and to put me 
to any work she thinks I’m fit for ; 
and tell her I wrote about a handful 
o’ rent that’s coming to her; and 
good-by, and take care 0’ asad ‘ 
and who’s nursin’ the baby ?” 

“We feeds it wi’ goat’s milk and 
sich like by direction ef the doctor. 
Wouldn’t ye like.to see it ?” 

“Not this time—I'm off—but— 
who’s taking charge of him ?” 

“ Among us the poor little darling 
is, but mostly me.” 

“Well, that’s right, and look after 
it well, and I’ll give ye a bit o’ money 
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when—when it’s on a bit, and don t 
forget to write ; and ye needn’t say 
nout to old Mildred, for she’s goin’ 
to write too, and might take huff if 
she knew that you was writin’ too, 
do you see ?” 

“Yes, Master Harry, surely none 
shall know, and I’m thinkin’ ye 
would like to see it, and it won’t 
nothin’ the worse, ye’ll find, and it is 
such a darlin’.” 

“ And so like its poor papa that’s 
gone, eh? But I haven’t no time, 
dear, this bout, and you may give his 
worship my kind regards, and tell 
him the more he thrives the better 
I’m pleased, and old chimnies won’t 
stand for ever, and he wont be long 
kept out of his own, and I’ll keep 
them aloof that would make ormeddle 
or mar, and good-by, old Dulcie 
Crane, and mind what I said.” 

And clapping her on the shoulder 
with his strong hand, he smiled after 
his fashion, and wagged his head and 
strode into the yard, mounted his 
horse, and was soon far away on the 
road from Carwell Grange. 


CHAPTER L, 


BERTHA VELDERKAUST, 


Harry FarrFretp, when, crossing 
Cressley Common, he reached the 
road that diverges eastward, took that 
turn, and rode towards Hatherton. 

Surly enough he looked when he 
slackened his pace to a walk at the 
foot of the long low hill that inter- 
poses between the common and that 
town. 

He had a short pipe in his pocket, 
with a big bowl, and a metal cover to 
it, into which he stuffed some pinches 
of tobacco—a shilling went a good 
way in that sort of smoking, and 
Harry was economical—and soon his 
pipe was in full play. 

his narcotic helped his cogitative 
powers, and he had a good deal to 
think about. He was going to see 
his old friend Bertha Velderkaust, in 
her new situation, and he was con- 
sidering how best to approach her. 

From such ruminations—too vague 
and irregular to be reduced to logical 
sequence and arrangement — there 
arise, nevertheless, conclusions by no 
means unimportant, and quite dis- 
tinct enough. By the time he had 


smoked his pipe out, and looked down 
from the summit of this rising ground 
upon the pretty town spreading 
among the trees, with its old tower 
and steeple, its court-house, its 
parsonage, and that high-walled 
stronghold on the right, in which the 
object of his visit was at present 
secluded. 

When, having complied with all 
formalities, he obtained an entrance, 
and obtained permission to visit that 

erson, it was her pleasure to keep 
im waiting for some time for his 
audience. Harry grew cross and im- 
patient, the more so as he heard that 
she had a friend with her, drinking 
tea, and reading the newspaper to her. 

As Harry Fairfield was one of 
those persons who are averse from 
sacrificing themselves without a good 
consideration, the reader will con- 
clude that his object was not alto- 

ether to serve the “old soldier.” If 
it had been only that, I think he 
would have left the town of Hather- 
ton re infecta. As it was, he waited, 
and at last was admitted. 
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This lady, Bertha Velderkaust, 
chose to be known among her neigh- 
bours in misfortune as Madame 
Bertha Fairfield of Wyvern, which 
style and title she preferred to that 
by which she had been committed to 
the safe keeping of the gaoler. 

When Harry Fairfield stepped into 
her small apartment he found her 
dressed and Rodiane’ in a way that 
a little surprised him. 

She had on a sky-blue satin dress, 
caught up at one side with a bunch 
of artificial flowers. She had a lace 
scarf and a lace coiffure lying flat 
across her head, with a miniature 
coronet of Roman pear! in the centre, 
and lappets depending at each side. 
She had a double necklace of enor- 
mous Roman pearls about her throat, 
and a pair of pink velyet slippers, 
embroidered with beads and bugles, 
and this tawdry figure sat on the 
side of her truckle bed to receive him, 
with the air of a princess in a panto- 
mime. She accumulated her finery 
in this way, I think, for the purpose 
of impressing the people about the 
prison with a due sense of her posi- 
tion and importance. It may not 
have been quite without its effect. 

“ Hullo! madame, I came to tell 
you some news,” said he, as soon as 
the door was closed. “ But, by the 
mackins ! you "most took my breath 
away at first sight 0’ ye.” 

“ Pity to have so nice a man breath- 
less—deplorable pity !”—or biddy, as 
she pronounced it. 
goaway. I did not ask you to come 
and get your breath again in the air 


of my place. 

y What place may that be—not 
Hoxton, Old Town, hey ?” 

“ Not at all—Wyvern, dear child,” 
she said, with a quiet sneer. 

“Oh, thank ye—yes—well I will, 
I think, take a mouthful there as you 
are so good.” 

As he concluded this speech Master 
Harry put out his tongue at the blind 
lady with a grimace that was out- 


rageous. 
*T’ll hide my name no longer,” she 
said. “I’m Mrs. Fairfield of Wyvern.” 
“ That’s as it may be,” he answered, 
serenely. . 
“T say, I’m 7. Fairfield of Wy- 
vern,” repeated she. 
“Boo P enawered Harry. 
“Beast! By that noise what do 
you mean ?” 
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“Tl tell ye, by-and-by. Come, you 
mustn’t be cross, it wastes time.” 

“ More time than we know what to 
do with in this house,” she sneered. 

“Well, that’s true for some, I'll 
not deny; but there’s some as is 
pretty well worked I hear—eh !— 
and 80 jong as we baint, we may 
endure the leisure, for as bad as 
that is, business here, I’m told, is a 
deal worse,” and Harry laughed. 

“Pleasant was my Harry always,” 
again sneered the lady. 

“ And ye heard of poor Charlie, of 
course ?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course. Everyone is not 
like you. I did hear. I don’t thank 
you,’ she answered, tartly; and 
turned her pale, malignant face 
toward him. 

“ But, dear girl, I could not. There 
was difficulties, eyes and watchin’ on 
all hands, and ears cocked, and I 
knew you could not be long without 
knowing. So you heard; but may- 
hap you havn’t heard this—there’s a 
child born o’ that marriage.” 

“‘ Marriage !” and with an oath the 
big Dutchwoman burst into a dis- 
cordant laugh. 

For a moment Harry was alarmed, 
but the laugh was not hysterical— 
purely emotional, and an escape for 
pent up scorn and fury. 

“Well, anyhow there’s a child—a 
boy—and a fine hale little chap, wi’ 
a big bald head and a bawlin’ mouth 
as ever a mother hugged—the dar- 


“ Well, let the brat lie on the dung 
heap, you'll not lift him,” said the 


y. 
“T’ll not meddle or make. I’m not 
over-hot about Wyvern. I'd rayther 


have a pees full o’ money than a 
house full o’ debts any day; and 
anyhow there he is, the four bones 
that’s to walk off with my share o’t.” 

“T should have got mourning,” 
said Bertha Velderkaust, speaking 
from some hidden train of thought. 

“Bah! No one to see you here,” 
said Harry. 

“Tf I had money or credit I’d have 
got it,’ she said. 

“ That’s very affectionate of you,” 
said Harry ; “ but why do you dress 
like that—why do you dress like the 
lady wi’ the glass slipper, Cinderella, 
at the king's ball, in the story book ?” 

“T should dress, you think, like 
Cinderella over the coal-scuttle ?” 
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“Well, I wouldn't set the folk a 
laughing when I was in no laughing 
humour myself—not that it makes 
much odds, and I do suppose it don’t 
matter—not it.” 

“Tt does mattersomething, perhaps, 
and py nothing ; but I know 
who I am, and I won’t let myself 
down,” said she. “I don’t want to 
lose myself among these people ; I'll 
keep myself distinct. I’m too high 
to put m foot in the mud.” 

“Too high to put your foot in the 
mud—too high to put your foot on 
the pavement,” said Harry, mis- 
chievously, with his eyes on this im- 
pulsive lady, and hitching his chain 
off a little bit to secure a fair start. 
“You'll be too high, I’m thinkin’, 
to get your foot to ground at all one 
o’ those days if you don’t look sharp. 
It’s too high a flight, I’m told, to 
touch terra firma wi’ the top o’ your 
slipper—the gallows, I mean—and 
that’s what you’re coming to quick, 
I’m afeared.” 

As Harry concluded, he stood up, 
intending to get out, if possible, with- 
out the indignity of coming to hand- 
grips witha woman. ° 

he Herculean lady, in sky-blue 
satin and Roman pearls, leaned for- 
ward with sharpened features, but 
neither extended her arm nor at- 
tempted to rise. Then she sighed 
deeply, and leaned with her shoulders 
to the wall. 

“Off in a coach for this bout,” 
thought Harry. 

“Thank you, kind lad, always the 
same,” she sneered, quietly. “ You 
wish it, no doubt, but, no, you don’t 
think it. - I know better.” 

“ Why the devil should I wish you 
hanged, Bertha? Don’t be a fool ; 

ou’re not in my way, and never can 
be. There’s that boy, and for reasons of 
my own I’m glad he is—I’m glad he’s 
where he is—and Wyvern will be for 
him and not for mhe—never !” 

“Harry, dear, you know quite 
well,’ she drawled, softly, with a 
titer, * you'll poison that boy if you 
can.’ 


“You lie!” said Harry, turning 
scarlet, and then as suddenly pale. 
“You lie/—and so that’s answered.” 

Here followed a silence. The 
woman was not angry, but she 
tittered again and nodded her head. 

“Wyvern’s out o’ my head. I 
never cared about it. I had my 
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own reasons. I never did,” he swore, 
furiously, striking his hand on the 
table. “And I won’t see that boy 
ruined—my flesh and blood—my own 
nephew. N 0, no, Bertha, that would 
never do; the boy must have his 
own. Ill see you made comfortable, 
but that lay won’t do—you'll find it 
won’t pay nohow.” 

“Speak out, man—what do you 
mean ?” said Bertha. 

“* Come, come, come, Bertha, you’re 
no fool,” wheedled he ; “ there isn’t a 
sounder head from this to London ; 
and though you be a bit hot-headed, 

ou're not as bad as you'd have us 
lieve—’taint the worst heart that’s 
an o’er-hasty hand. Why, bless ye, 
irl, ’d be sorry ye were hurt, and 
ll help to get ye out o’ this, with- 
out scathe or scorn, if you'll let me.” 

“Welcome ; what’s in your mind, 
Harry Fairfield ?” she asked. 

“ | tell ye what it is, it ean do you 
no good, nohow, bein’ hard on that 
boy, and I know, and you know, 
you never were married to poor 
Charlie.” 

“You lie !” cried the lady bitterly. 
So they were quits on the point of 
honour. 

“Now, Bertha, lass, come now— 
reason, reason; don’t you be inahurry, 
and just listen to reason, and [’ll 
make it better to you than fifty mar- 


riages.” 

“Don’t you think I have no ad- 
vice—I’ve engaged Mr. Wynell, the 
best attorney in Hatherton ; I know 
what I’m about.” 

“The better you know it, the bet- 
ter I’m pleased ; but the lawyerfolk 
likes always a bit of a row—they sel- 
dom cries kiss and be friends until 
their hands be well greased, and their 
clients has a bellyful o’ law ; there- 
fore it’s better that friends should 


* put their heads together and agree be- 


fore it comes to that sort o’ milling, 
and I tell ye, ye shall be cared for; 
I'll see to it, if you don’t be kickin’ 
up no rows about nothing.” 

She laughed a quiet, scornful 
laugh. 

“Oh ho! Master Harry, poor little 
fellow ! he’s frightened, is he ?” 

“You’re damnably mistaken,” said 
he. “ Frightened, indeed! I'll see 
who's frightened : I know there was 
no marriage—I know it, and it won’t 
do tryin’ it on me, you'll just get your- 
self into the wrong box ; where’s the 
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use S runnin’ your head into a cotton 


“Cotton-bag your 
Who's to do it ?” 

“They'll be clumsy fingers that 
can’t tie that knot, lass. Come, 
you're a clever girl, you’re not to be 
talking—not like a fool. I know 
everything about it. If you try that 
on, it willturn out bad. "Taint easy 
to green Harry Fairfield; I don’t 
think he was ever yet fooled by a lass 
but where he chose to be fooled, and 
it’s pretty well allowed there’s no use 
trying to bully him.” 

“*T ought to like you, if all that be 
80,” said she, “for you are very like 
my own self.” 

“T’m not tryin’ to bully you, girl, 
nor to sell ye neither; ye were 
always a bit rash, and too ready wi’ 
your hand ; but them’s not the worst 
folk goin’. We Fairfields has a touch 
o’ it, and we shouldn’t be o’r hard 
on quick-tempered folk like that. 
There was no lass that ever I met, 
— or simple, that could match ye 

or good looks and pleasant talk, and 

i dress so beautiful, and if ye had 
ut your eyes this minute, you'd 

have who ye liked at your feet.” 

And Harry Fairfield repeated this 
view of her charms with an oath. 

“Tf iffs and ans were pots and 
pans,” repeated the lady with a sigh 
of gratification, and with that foreign 
accent and peculiar drawl which 
made the homely a sound par- 
ticularly odd ; “I forget the end— 
there would be no use in tinkers, I 
think.” 

“Well said, Bertha! but there’s 
none like ye, not one, this minute, so 
handsome,” exclaims he. 

“Not that chit down at Carwell 
Crag, I dare say—eh ?” 

“Alice! Not fit to stand behind 
your chair. If ye could but see her, 
and just look in the glass, ye’d 
answer that question yourself,” he 
replied. 

“There it is again—if I could look 
in the glass—it is fourteen years 
since I did that—zf I could see that 
fool of a girl—if—if—7f /” she said 
with an irrepressible simper—“ the 
old proverb again—iffs and ans were 
= and pans—twas old Mistress 

arnley used to say that—a d——d 
old witch she always was,” she broke 
out parenthetically, “and should be 
broke alive on the wheel.” 


own head. 
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“Bang away wi’ the devil’s broom- 
stick, and break her to smash for 
me,” said Harry. “But I'd sooner 
talk o’ yourself. D—me, if you ever 
look’d better—there’s no such figure ; 
and, by the-iaw, it’s looking up—it 
is—better and better every day. I 
like a tall lass, but ye beat them all, 
by the law, and ye shows off a dress 
so grandly.” 

“Now don’t think, you foolish 
thing, I like compliments—in at one 
ear and out at the other,’ she said 
with the same smirk, shaking her 
great head. 

“ Hoot, lass! Compliments in- 
deed! Why should I¢ Only this, 
that knowing you so long 1 just 
blurts out everything that comes up- 

rmost, and it’s a pity ye shouldn't 

ave money to dress as ye should.” 

“T never had that,” said the lady. 

“Never—I know that well—and 
if ye won’t be said by me, ye’ll have 
less,” said Harry. 

“T don’t think you know much 
about it,” said Bertha serenely. 

“ Now, Bertha, child, you mustn’t 
ae contradictin’ me. Ido know a 
deal about it—everything. There was 
no marriage, never.” 

“As long as Charlie lived, ye 
never said that—you always backed 
me.” 

“T’m not going to tell lies for no 
one,” said he, sulkily. 

“ Not going! Why you have been 
lying all your life—you’d lie for a 
shilling any day—all lies, you mean, 
miserly liar.” 

“Come, Bertha, draw it mild, 
won't ye? Did ye never hear say 
o the Fairfields that they were a 
quick-tempered folk? and it’s an 
old saying, don’t knock a mad horse 
over the head.” 

“ Tt’s true all I said,” she laughed ; 


““ and that’s why it stings.” 


“ And did ye never hear that jests 
breed bad blood ? But no matter, I’m 
not a bit riled,and I won’t. I like ye 
better for speaking out ; I hate that 
meally-mouthed talk that fine-spoken 
folk goes on wi’. I likesa bit ofa 
rub now and then; if ye were too 
civil I couldn’t speak my own mind 
neither, and that would never do.” 

“Get along with ye. Have you 
any more to say ?” 

“Shall I say it out, plain and short, 
and will ye hear it through?’ he 


asked. 
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“ A ps9 

. Well, here it is ; if ye don’t sign 
that I think ye’ll be hanged.” 

“No, you don’t,” she said, more 


do, by ——,” he swore. 

“No, you don’t,” she repeated, in 
the same tone, “who is to do it? 
Charlie’s gone, and vilely as he used 
me, he never would have done that, 
and Alice won't, she told you so. I’m 
better informed, I believe, than you 
fancied. So don’t you suppose I am 
at all anxious.” 

“T wanted to take you off ina 
coach and you won’t let me,” said he. 

- Thanks, simple Harry,” she 
sneered. 

“And I’m coming this day week, 
and then it will be within ten days o’ 
the ’sizes.” 

“ And I’ll be discharged ; and I'll 
bring a separate action against every 
soul that had a hand in putting me 
—_ a me attorney,’ said the 
ady with a pale angry simper. 

“And J Gee Risk is os a down, 
and you'd better ask your attorney, as 
you talk of him, whether he’s a hangin’ 
judge or no.” 

“Cunning beast ! all won’t do,” 
she said, eerenery 

“Well, Bertha, this day week I'll 


Harry FAIRFIELD was a captain in 
his county militia. It was right that 
the house of Fairfield should be repre- 
sented in that corps. Charlie, who 
was of an easy compliant temper, 
would have taken the commission and 
the light duties, if that dignity had 
been put upon him. But Harry chose 
it. It extended his acquaintance, 
added to his opportunities of selling 
his horses, and opened some houses, 
small and great, to him, in a neigh- 
bourly fashion, when making his cir- 
cuits to fair and market. He knew 
something of games, too, and was 
shrewd at whist and draughts, and 
held a sure cue at billiards. On the 
whole his commission turned him in 
something in the course of a year. — 
It was upon some regimental busi- 
ness that Sergeant-Major Byles was 
awaiting his return at Wyvern. 
Harry Fairfield, as it happened, 
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be here, and this day week will be 
your last chance, for things will begin 
that day, and no one can stop them.” 

“Lord have mercy upon us!” she 
whined, with an ugly mockery and 
an upturning of her sightless eyes. 

“You may be saying something 
like that in the press-room yet, if you 
won’t take the trouble to think in 
earnest before it’s too late. Now, 
listen, once for all, for it’s the last 
words I'll say. That’s all true you 
say, Charlie’s gone, and if he was 
here, instead of in kingdom come, 
*twould’a been all one, for he wouldn’t 
never ’a moved a hand in the matter, 
nor ’a suffered it ; and as for Alice, she 
won't neither. But if you don’t sign 
that paper by this day week, and 
make no bones about it,’—here he 
swore a hard oath,—“ blind as you 
may be I’ll open your eyes, and I’ll 

rosecute the indictment myself. 
ood-bye, ma’am, and think between 
this and then.” 

Harry Fairfield strode from the 
room, and was still full of the grim 
emotion which had animated the 
close of his interview, when hereached 
the little inn at which but a few 
weeks before his brother Charles had 
stabled his horse, when making his 
last visit to Hatherton. 










was thinking of the Sergeant asherode 
into the yard in gloomy rumination. 

“Well, Byles, what's the news ?” 
as he dismounted. 

The news was not a great deal. 
After he had heard it Harry paused 
for a time, _ - aT os 
. uite well, Byles, I hope ?” 

- Won sir, I thank a 

Again Harry paused. 

“ How did you come, Byles ?” 

“ Walked, sir.” 

“Walked, oh ! very well.” 

Here was another pause. 

“ Byles, you must go in. Here, 
Clinton, get some luncheon for Ser- 
geant-Major Byles. A drink of beer 
and a mouthful won’t do you noharm ; 
and Byles, before you go let me know, 
I may have a word, and I'll say it 
walking down the avenue. Get Mr. 
Byles some luncheon, Clinton, and 
some sherry.” . 
20 





“T thank you, sir,” said the Ser- 
geant-Major. “Tis more like a sup- 
per for me ; I’ve had my dinner, sir, 
some time. 

And with a stiff military step the 
Sergeant followed Clinton into the 
house. 

The Sergeant-Major was above the 
middle size, and stout of body, which 
made him look shorter. His hair was 
closely cut, and of a pale blue iron 
gray. His face was rather pale, and 
smooth as marble ; full and long with 
a blue chin, and a sort of light upon 
its fixed lineaments, not exactly a 
smile, but alight that was treacherous 
and cruel. For the rest his military 
coat, which was of the old-fashioned 
cut, and his shacko, with all the 
brasses belonging to them, and his 
Wellington boots, were natty and 
brilliant, and altogether unexception- 
able, and a more perfectly respectable 
looking man you could not have found 
in his rank of life in the country. 

Without a word, with a creek in 
his boots, he marched slowly in, with 
inflexible countenance, after Clinton. 

The Squire met Harry in the hall. 

“ Hollo ! its a week a’most since I 
set eyes on ye—ye'll look out some 
other place for that mad filly ye 
bought of Jim Hardress : she’s broke 
a boy's arm this morning in the stable; 
Z’1l not look after him, I promise ye; 
tis your affair, mind, and you better 
look sharp, and delay may cost ye 
money. Ye’reoverclever. The devil 
owes ye a cake this many a day, and 
he’s a busy bishop, and he’ll pay ye 
a loaf yet, I promise you. She shan’t 
be kicking my men—and she bites 
the manger beside. Get her away, 
mind, or I'll sell her for the damage.’ 

So old Squire Harry stalked on, and 
the last scion of his stock grinned 
after him, sulkily, and snarled some- 
thing between his teeth, so soon as he 


was quite out of prerine 
- Who's arm’s broke, Dick, or is it 
all a d——d lie o’ the Governor’s ?” 


inquired Harry of a servant who 
happened to be passing at that mo- 
ment. 


en 
“Well, yes, sir, Jim Slade’s arm was 
broke in the stable. "T'wasa kick, sir.” 
“ What kicked him ?” ; 


“The new horse that came in on 
Thursday, sir.” 

“M. on yee Why that thing’s 
b 


a reg’lar ; She never kicked no 
one. A child might play wi’ her. 
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More like ’twas the Governor kicked 
him. And what did he do wi’ his 
arm ?” 

“The doctor, down in the town, set 
it, and bound it up wi’ splints, sir.” 

“Well, Z didn’t tell him, mind that 
—I wasn’t here, ye know—good 
natured of the doctor, I'll not deny, 
but he shan’t be sending in no bills 
tome. And how’s Jim since—gettin’ 
on nicely, I'll swear.” 

“T don’t know, sir; I didn’t see 
him since.” 

“ Hoot ! then, it’s all right, I war- 
rant ye, and ye can tell old Slade, if 
he likes it, ll get him a bit of a 
writin’ to the hospital for Jim; but 
it won’t be nothin’ —not a bit.” 

And with this economical arrange- 
ment, Harry dismissed the subject for 
the — and took his stand upon 
the -door steps, and smoked his 

ipe, awaiting the close of Sergeant- 
Major Byles’s repast. 
he long shadows and lights of 
ruddy sunset faded before the guest 
appeared, and twilight and the moths 
were there. 

Almost as the servant informed 
Harry Fairfield that Mr. Byles was 
coming round to the hall-door to re- 
ceive his commands, the Sergeant- 
Major appeared in front of the house, 
and Harry Fairfield stepped down to 
the court and was received by the 
militia-man with a military salute. 

“Tl walk a bit wi’ you, Byles ; I 
want a word about another matter— 
not regimental business. We'll walk 
down towards the gate.” 

Stiffly and silently the Sergeant- 
Major marched beside the smoking 
gentleman, who having got a little 
way from the house, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and dropped it 
into his pocket. 

“That militia sovereign is beggarly 
pay for a man like you, Byles; and 

"ll want a clever fellow, by-and-by-- 
for when the Squire goes off the hooks, 
and that can’t be a long way off—I’ll 
ee a oe g trouble loo - after 

ngs ; for there’s a young chap to 
succeed, and a plaguy long minority 
"twill be, and one way or another the 
trouble will fall to my share, bein’ 
uncle, ye see, to the little fellow. Am 
I making it plain what I mean ?” 

“Quite plain, sir,” said the cold 
voice of the Sergeant-Major. 

“Well, there's the property down 
at Warhampton, a devilish wide 
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stretch o’ land for the rental. There’s 
pet shootin’ there, and two keepers, 

ut I doubt they makes away wi the 
game, and they want lookin’ after ; 
and there’s the old park o’ Warhamp- 
ee know that part o’ the coun- 
try o . 

“Yes, sir, well.” 

“T know youdo, Well, it should 
turn in a good penny more than the 
Governor gets. I can’t bring it home 
to them, but I know what I think. 
Where the horse lies down, the hair 
will be foun’, and I doubt the park- 
book’s doctored. There’d be a sort 0’ 
steward wanted there, d’yesee. D’ye 
know Noulton farm ?” 

, Sir. 

“Well, it’s a nice thing, a snu 
house, and as many acres as you’ 
want to begin wi’; the tenant’s going 
after harvest—you'd be the very man 
for’t, and I'll tell them Ill do all I 
can to serve my nephew, but I must 
live myself too. I’ve nout but my 
time and my wits to turn a penny by, 
and if I try to manage for him I'll 
want the best help I can get, d’ye see? 
and you're the man I want ; I've got 
no end o’ a character o ye, for 
honesty and steadiness and the like; 
and ye’re a fellow can use his eyes, 
and hold his tongue ; and ye’d have 
the farm and the house—ye know 
them—rent free ; and the grazing of 
three cows on the common, and it’s 
none o’ your overstocked, bare com- 
mons, but as sweet a bit o’ grass as 
yed find in the kingdom; and ye 
shall ’a fifty pounds a year beside ; 
and the farm’s nigh forty acres, and 
it’s worth close on a hundred more. 
And—if ye do all we want well, and 
I’m sure you will—Ill never lose 
sight 0’ ye while grass grows and you 
and me lives.” 

“T thank you sir,” said the cold, 
clear voice of Byles. 

“And there’s a little bit of a 
secret-—I wouldn’t tell another— 
about myself, Byles: I'll tell you, 
though,” said Harry, lowering his 
voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said Byles, in the same 
cold stern way, which irritated 


ci 
“ Well, I'm not talking, mind, to 
Sergeant-Major Byles, if you like the 
other thing, at Noulton, best.” 

“ Noulton best, sir, certainly ; thank 


”» 


ou. 
“ But to Mr, Byles of Noulton, and 


steward of Warhampton, mind ye, 
and ‘twill be settled next harvest.” 

“T thank you, sir.” 

“Don’t walk so quick, we’re gettin’ 
over the ground too fast. Well, 
there’s a thing you'll have tokeep dark 
for me.” 

“You'll find me confidential, sir ; 
my superior officers always did.’ 

“T know that well—I know you, 
Byles, and that is why I chose you 
out o’ a thousand, and its a confiden- 
tial fellow —d—-d confidential—I 
want, for the country’s all one as the 
town for talk, and tongues will kee 
goin’ like the bells onasheep-walk, an 
there’s many a bit 0’ nonsense—that’s 
no great odds when all’s told—that a 
chap wouldn’t like to have made the 
laugh or the talk o’ the country side.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the inflexible Ser- 
geant-Major. 

_ “You held the same rank in the 
line, Sergeant-Major, didn’t you %” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Sergeant- 
Major, and saluted from habit. 

“T thought so, and that says a deal 
for you, Mr. Byles ; and I remember 
one of your papers says you were the 
youngest sergeant ever made in your 
regiment ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Well, that says a lot too, and a 
very responsible office that is. Egad, 
from all I ‘a seen, I’d say the ser- 
geants has more to do with the state 
of a regiment than all the other offi- 
cers, commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned, put together.” 

“There's a good deal depends on 
em.” 
“You kept to yourself, Byles ; 
that’s the way to rise.” se 

“T was a man of few acquaintances, 
sir, and confidential with my superior 
officers, and few words, but I meant 
’em, sir, and made the men do their 


_ That's the man for my money,” 
d aa “Will ye be ready for 
ton 


sai 
Noul 
met Yes, sir, T expec. 

es, sir, I expect.” 

“T'll settle that for ye, then, and 
the pay and the commonage. I'll 
settle that wi’ my father to-morrow, 
and we'll get the writings drawn.” 

“ T thank you, sir.” 

a wait . bit. I = you,” 
said Harry, perhaps a very little em- 
barrassed A there's another little 
thing you must manage for me,” 


arm by the middle o’ next 
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sir — diapason, principal, and dul- 


“ sir.” 
Se shane wished Mr. Byles to ciana. 


ask questions and raise difficulties. 
This icey surface, beneath which he 
ed nothing, began to embarrass 

m. 

“Every fellow’s a fool once or 
twice in his life you know, Byles ; 
and that’s the way —_ gets rich, 
and honest chaps is sold— 


‘If fools went not to fair, 
Who'd buy the bad ware,” 


you know ?”’ 

He looked for sympathy in the 
face of the Sergeant-Major, but he 
found there neither sympathy nor 
ridicule for folly, but a serene super- 
cilious composure. 

“ Well, I’m not married, and more’s 

the pity,” he said, affecting a kind of 
jocularity, uneasily; “but among 
em they’ve made me a present of a 
boy they calls my son, and I must 
just put him to nurse and provide 
for him, I do suppose ; and keep all 
quiet, and ye’ll look out some decent 
poor body that lives lonely and won’t 
ask no questions nor give no trouble, 
but be content wi’ a trifle, and I'll 
gi’e to you every quarter for her,,and 
she’ll never hear my name, mind, nor 
be the wiser who owns it or where it 
came from. I'd rayther she thought 
*twas a poor body’s—if they think a 
fellow’s well to do it makes ’em un- 
reasonable, and that’s the reason I 
pitched on you, Byles, because ye’re a 
man o’ sense, and won’t be talkin’ 
like the pratin’ fools that’s goin’-—and 
is it settled ; is it a bargain ?” 

- Yes, sir, I thank you quite,” said 


yles. 

“Well, then, you shall hear from 
me by the end 0’ the week, and not a 
word, mind—till all’s signed and 
sealed—about Noulton Farm, and 
about t’other thing—mever. The stars 
is comin’ out bright, and the sunset did 
ye mind ; we'll ’a frost to-night ; it’s 
come dark very sudden ; sharp air.” 

He paused, but*the non-commis- 
sioned officer didnot venture akindred 
remark, even an acquiescence in these 
meteorological speculations. 

“And I heard the other day you 
made an organ for Mr. Archdale. Is 
it true ?”’ said Harry, suddenly. 
“Just a small thing, three stops, 





“ Well, I don’t know nothing my- 
self about such gear, except to hear 
the old organ o’ Wyvern o Sundays. 
But it’s clever o’ you. How did ye 
learn ?”” 

“?Prenticed, sir, two years to an 
organ builder in Westminster—Mr.. 
Lomas—and he died, and I was put 
to the army,” said Byles. 

“ Well, I may give ye a lift that 
way too. They were talkin’ of an 
organ for Weshentaien Church. 
We'll see. I'll not forget.” 

“T thank you, sir,” repeated Byles. 
** Any more commands for me, sir ?” 

Mr. Byles stood stiffly at the gate, 
drawn up, as it were, at right angles 
to Harry Fairfield. 

“No, nothing, Byles. I’m glad 
the thing suits you, and it may lie in 
my way yet to make them better than 
you think for. Good night, Byles ; 
good night, Sergeant-Major.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

And Byles wheeled to his left, and 
with his back toward the village of 
Wyvern, marched away at so stiff 
and regular a quick march that you 
could have fancied the accompani- 
ment of the drums and fifes. 

Harry stood at the iron gate, one 
half of which was open, and he 
kicked a stone listlessly into the road, 
and leaning in the old iron arabesques, 
he looked long after that portly 
figure receding in distance and melt- 
ing in twilight. 

“Night’s the mother o’ thought, 
I’ve heard say,” said Harry, rousing 
himself, and swinging the great 
valve into its place with a clang. 
But thought won’t do to dine on. 
“Hollo! gate, gate! Jorrocks, any- 
one,” he shouted. “ Lock the gate, 
some of you, and make all sure for 
the night.” 

And with these orders to Jorrocks 
he marched back under the ancestral 
trees to the old hall of Wyvern. 
Who was to keep the hearth of the 
Fairfields aglow? The light of the 

old Squire’s life was flaring low in 
the socket, a tiny taper was just 
lighted in darksome Carwell, and 

arry Fairfield—was he ever to take 
his turn at the candlestick and illu- 
minate the Wyvern world ? 
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CHAPTER LII. 


A TALK WITE THE SQUIRE. 


Harry proved how hungry he was 
by eating a huge dinner. He had 
the old dining-room to himself, and 
sipped his brandy and water there 
by a pleasant fire of coal and splut- 
ting wood. With a button or two 
undone, he gazed drowsily into the 
fire, with his head thrown back and 
his eyes nearly closed, and the 
warmth of the fire and the glow of 
the alcohol flushed his cheeks and 
his nose and his forehead to a bril- 
liant crimson. ; 

Harry had had a hard day’s riding. 
Some agitations, great variety of air, 
and now, as we have seen, a hearty 
dinner and many glasses of brandy- 
and-water, and a hot fire before him. 
Naturally he fell asleep. 

He dreamed that the old Squire 
was dead and buried. He forgot all 
about the little boy at Carwell, and 


fancied that he, Harry Fairfield, s 


draped in the black mantle with 
which the demure undertaker hangs 
the mourners in chief, had returned 
from the funeral, and was seated in 
theold “oak parlour,” just inall other 
respects as he actually was. As he 
sat there, Master of Wyvern at last, 
and listening, he thought, to the 
rough tick of the old clock in the 
hall, old Tom Ward seemed to him to 
bounce in, his mulberry-coloured face 
turned the colour of custard, his 
mouth agape, and his - starting 
out of their sockets. “ Get up, Mas- 
ter Harry,” the old servant seemed 
to say, in a wordy tremour, “for 
may the devil fetch me if here baint 
the old master back again, and he’s in 
the blue room callin’ for ye.” 

“Ye lie!” gasped Harry, waking 
up in a horror. 

“Come ye, quick, Master Harry, 
for when the Squire calls its ill tarry- 
in 


g. 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the Blue Chamber.” 

““Where—wheream I ?” said Harry, 
now on his feet and looking at Tom 
Ward. “By jingo, Tom, I believe I 
was dreaming. You gave mea hell 
of a a, and is he there really ? 
Very well.’ 

And Harry walkedinand found the 
old Squire of Wyvern standing with 


news, ye fool 


his back to the fire, tall, gaunt, and 
flushed, and his eyes looking large 
with the glassy sheen of age. 

“Weil, why didn’t ye tell me the 
” said the Squire, as he 
entered. “D—n ye, if it hadn’t a 
bin for Tom Ward I shouldn’t a heerd 
nout o’ the matter. So there’s a brat 
down in Carwell Grange—ha, ha! 
marriage is honourable, I’ve heerd 
tell, but housekeepin’s costly. ’Tis 
the old tune on the bagpipe. That’s 


the way to beggar’s bush. When 
marriage gets into the saddle ._* 
ance gets up at the cropper. hy 
the devil didn’t ye tell me the news ? 
ye tell me, ye d—d 


Why didn’t 
wither-head ?” 
“So I would ’a told ye to-night, 
but I fell asleep after dinner. It’s 
true enough, though, and there’s doc- 
tors, and nurses, and candles, and all 
orts.”’ 


“Well for Charlie he’s out of the 
way—dead mice feels no cold, you 
know, and she’s a bad un—Alice 
Maybell’s a bad un. The vicar was 
a thankless loon, and she’s took after 
him. She went her own gait, and 
much good it did her. Sweetheart 
and honey bird keeps no house, and 
the devil’s bread is half bran. She'll 
learn a lesson now. I was too good 
to that huzzy. Put another man’s 
child in your bosom, they say, and 
he’ll creep out at yoursleeves. She’s 
never a friend now. She’s lost Char- 
lie and she’s lost me. Well might 
the cat wink when both her eyes 
were out. She'd like well enough to 
be back here again in Wyvern— 
d—n her. She knows who was 
her best friend by this time. Right 
well pleased wi’ herself, I'll be bound, 
the day she gi’ed us the slip and ran 
off with the fool Charlie—down in 
the mouth, I warrant her now, the 
jade. I dare say the parson’s down 
at the Grange every day to pray wi’ 
my lady and talk resignation. hen 
all their rogueries break down they 
take to cantin’ and psalm singin’, and 
turns up their eyes, the limmers, and 
cries the Lord’s will be done. Wel- 
come death, quoth the rat, when the 
trap fell. Much thanks to ’em for 
takin’ what they can’t help. Well, 
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she’s a bad un—a black-hearted 
treacherous lass she proved, and 
Charlie was a soft fellow and a mad 
fellow, and so his day’s over, and I 
was just a daft old fool, and treated 
accordin’. 
tames all, and we shall all lie alike 
in our graves.” 


graves. 

“ And what’s the boy like ?” the 

a resumed. “Is he like Char- 
e ? 


“He was asleep, and the room 
dark, so there was no good trying to 
see him,” said Harry, inventing an 
excuse. 

“Not a bit, dark or light, not a 
bit, he’s Ally’s son, and good won’t 
grow from that stock—never. As 
the old bird crows so crows the 
young, and that foreign madam, I 

ear, swears she was married first to 
poor Charlie, and what’s that to me ? 
—not that spoonful of punch. She’s 
up in limbo, and if her story be true, 
why then that boy of Ally’s ain’t in 
the runnin’ and his mother, bless her 
heart, needn’t trouble her head about 
Wyvern, nor be wishin’ the old 
Squire, that was good to her, under 
the sod to make way for her son, 
and then there’s you to step in and 
claim my shoes, and my chair, and 
cellar key, and then Madam--what’s 
hername--Van Trump, or something, 
will out wi’ a bantling, I take it 
and you'll all fight it out, up an 
down—kick, throttle and bite—in the 
Court of Chancery, and what is’t to 
me who wins or who loses? Not 
that bit o’ lemon-peel, and if you 
think I'm a going to spend a handful 
o’ money in law to clear up a matter 
that don’t concern me more than the 
cat’s whisker, you’re a long way out 
in your reckonin’—be me soul ye are 
for I'll not back none.o’ ye, and I 
won’t sport a shillin’-—and I don’t 
care a d—n. Ye’'ll fight the battle 
o’er my grave, and ye’ll take Wyvern 
who can, and ‘twill cost ye all round 
a pretty penny. Ye’ll be sellin’ your 
shirts and your smocks, and ye’re 

retty well in for it, and ye can't 
oe back. Well lathered is half 
shaved, and it won’t break my heart, 
I promise you.” ° 

And the old man chuckled, and 
hooted, and wagged his head fiercely 
as he declaimed, in his own way, 
upon the row that was coming. 

“Don’t ye spare one another for 
my sake. Take Wyvern who cap. 
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kets, I 
to do wi’ 


I'll keep my hands in my 
promise ye. What have 
other folk’s windmills ?” 
So the old Squire stormed on more 
severely than he had done for a long 


ime. 

“Make another tankard o’ that 
thing, Tom; make a big one and brew 
it weil, and fetch a rummer for your- 
self, lad.” 

“Beggar's breed and rich men 
feed,” resumed the Squire. “A son 
at the Grange o’ Carwell, no less. 
Well, I ’a taken enough, and too 
much, on my shoulders in my day, 
and ’tis often the best boy carries the 
biggest fiddle. She’s a sly lass— 
Alice. She'll find fools enough to 
help her. I’a done wi’ her—she’s a 
bad un. Look at that harpsichord 
thing there she used to play on,” he 
pointed to the piano. “I got that 
down from Lunnon for her to jingle 
tunes at as long as she liked, and I’d 
a had it smashed up and pitched in 
the river only *twould a made her 
think I cared enough about her to 
take that trouble about her lumber. 
She turned her back on me when she 
liked, and I'll not turn my face on 
her when she lists. A graceless 
huzzy she was and is, and grace lasts 
but beauty blasts, and so let it be for 
me. That’senough. I take it there’s 
no more to tell. So take ye a candle 
if ye’re sleepy, man, no use dawdlin’ 
sluggard’s guise, loath to bed, and 
loath to rise,” and so with a gruff nod 
he dismissed him, and in came Tom 
Ward with the punch before very 
long. 

“That's good, Tom ; that'll warm 
w ribs. How long ’a you been here ? 

yvern always, but a long time in 
the house, Tom, a long time wi’ the 
family. "Tis sixty years ago, Tom. I 
remember you in our livery, Isabel 
ard Blue—them’s the old colours. 
They don’t know the name now— 
salmon, they calls it. We ’a seen 
Christmas pretty often in the old 
house. We'll not see many more I’m 
thinking. The tale’s nigh done. 
*T wasn’t bad times wi’ ye here, Tom ; 
we can’t complain; we ’a had our 
share, and after cheese comes nothing, 
as the old folks used to say. Take 
the rummer and sit ye down by the 
door, Tom. There’s Master Harry. 
I'd rather ha’ a glass wi’ you, Tom 
than a dozen wi’ him, a d—d 
pippin’-squeezing rascal. Tom, ain't 
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he a sneak, and no Fairfield, Tom, 
ain't he, ain’t he, d— ye ?” 

“T won’t say that all out, sir. He’s 
a tall, handsome lad, and Master 
Harry can sit down and drink his 
share like a man.” 

“ Like a beast, yemean. He never 
tells ye a pleasant story nor laughs 
like a man, and what liquor he swal- 
lows it goes into a bad skin, Tom. He’s 
not hot and hearty in his cups, like a 
Fairfield ; he has no good nature, 
Tom ; he’s so close-fisted and cunnin’. 
I hate them fellows that can’t buy at 
the market and sell at the fair, and 
drink when he’s drinkin’ ; d— him, 
he’s always a watching to do ye, just 
like his mother ; a screw she was, and 
her son’s like her, crooked to sell and 
crooked to buy. I hate him sober, 
Tom, and I hate him drunk. Bring 
your glass here, old lad; a choice 
mug-full ye’ve brewed to-night. Hold 
it straight, you fool !” 

““What was I sayin’? The old 
things is out o’ date, Tom ; the world’s 
changin’, and ’tain’t in nature, Tom, 
to teach old dogs tricks. I do suppose 
there’s fun goin’, though I don’t see 
it, and the old folk’s*beginning to be 
in the way, as they were always, and 
things won’t change forus. We were 
brave lads, we Fairfields, but there’s 
no one tocome now. There won’t be 
no one after me in Wyvern house. 
To the wrestlin’ on Wyvern Fair 
Green, when I was a boy. I mind 
the time when lords and ladies id 
come ridin’ down for twenty miles 
round, and all the old stock o’ the 
country on horseback and coaches, 
and silks and satins, to see the belt 
played for and single stick and 
quarter staves. They was manly 
times, Tom, and a Fairfield ever first 
in the field, and—what year is this ? 
ay, I was twenty the week before, 
to-day ’tis sixty-four years ago, when 
I threw Dick Dutton over my shoulder 
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and broke his collar-bone, and Dutton 
was counted the best man they ever 
brought there, and Meg Weeks— 
ye'll mind Meg Weeks wi’ the hazel 
eyes—was lookin’ on ; and the wrest- 
lin’s gone, and not a man left in the 
country round that could tell aquarter- 
staff from a flail, and when I’m gone 
to my ae in the church-yard there’s 
not a Fairfield in Wyvern no longer, 
for I don’t count Harry one, he’s not 
a Fairfield, by no chance, and never 
was. Charlie had itin him, hand- 
some Charlie. Iseen many a turn in 
him like me, I did ; and that Captain 
Jolliffe’s died only tother day that 
he shot in the arm at Tewkesbury 
twenty years ago, for sayin’ a wry 
word o’ me ; old Morton read it yes- 
terday, he says, in the Lun’on paper. 
But it’s all over wi’ Charlie, and stand 
up, Tom, and fill yer glass, and we'll 
drink to him.” 

Old Tom Ward was the first to 
speak after. 

“Hot blood or proud, sir, and a 
bit wild, when he was young ; more 
than that there’s nout to be said by 
any. A brave lad, sir, and the good- 
naturedest I ever see. He shouldn’t 
be buried where he is, alone. Idon’t 
like that, nohow. He wouldn’t a 
done so by you, Squire ; he liked ye 
well ; he liked everyone that was ever 
kind to him. I mind how he cried 
after poor Master Willie. They two 
was very like and loving. aster 
Willie was tall, like him, and hand- 
some.” 

“Don’t ye be talkin’ o’ them all, 
ye fool,” broke in the Squire, sud- 
denly, “stop that and hold your 
tongue, Tom. D— you, do you think 
I’m foolish? Light my candle, and 
get ye to bed, the tankard’s out; get 
ye to bed, ye d—d old fool,” and he 
shook the old servant hard by the 
hand as he spoke. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


BARRY FAIRFIELD GROWS UNEASY. 


A rew days later Harry Fairfield 
rode from W yvern into the picturesque 
little town of Wykeford, and ing 
the steep, narrow bridge, pulled up 
near the church, at the door of Dr. 
Willett. Harry had something to 
say to the doctor, but, like a good 
diplomatist, that shrewd dealer in 


horses preferred letting the doctor 
talk a bit on his own account first. 

He found him in slippers and 
dressing-gown, clipping the evergreens 
that grew in front of his house, the 
hour of his forenoon excursion not 
ne yet arrived. 

“Woodman, spare that tree!” said 








H uoting a song, face- 
font’ * g 4 popular song 


The doctor looked up. 

“And how is Dr. Willett this 
morning ¢” said Harry. 

“Oh! ho! Is that you?” said the 
doctor, straightening his back with a 
little effort, for he had been stooping 
to his task, and old backs don’t un- 
bend in a moment. 

' ee well, thank you—so are 

ou, I see.” 

“Can't complain.” 

“ And how’s the old Squire ?” said 
the doctor. 

“ How’s the old house?” answered 
Harry: “stanch and straight, and 
like to stand for ever. I see no 
change in him. And all well over at 
Carwell ?” 

“Far from it,” said the doctor. 

“ And who’s sick $” 

_ “The poor young mother—very ill 
indeed,” said he—“nervous, low, and 
feverish, she has been, and yesterday, 
when I saw her, it was plainly fever 
—quite declared.” 

“What sort of fever?” asked Harry. 

“Well, the nerves are very much 
engaged,” began the doctor— : 

“Take care it aint typhus,” said 
Harry. “The baby ha'n’'t got it, I 


hope. 
‘No, the child’s all safe.” 

“There’s typhus down at Gryce’s 
mill, and a child in scarlatina in the 
glen, I hear.” 

“Is there? ha! It has been going 
a good deal at that side, I’m told,” 
said Dr. Willett. “There’s Lady 
Wyndale at Oulton—very good na- 
tured she seems to be—wouldn’t she 
take the child and nurse in for a 
time? It’s a nice place, well enclosed, 
and lies es likely to get 
in there. I attended a patient there 
in dropsy, once, when it was let, and 
the Wyndale’s away in India.” 

“Ay, she’s good-natured; she'd 
have the mother and child together, 
with a welcome, but she says she 
won’t take no one’s babby to nurse 
away from it’s people, and she’s right, 
I think, so the young chap must 
stand his ground, and bide the fortune 
o’ war, you know. What time shall 
you be there to-day?” he inquired. ~ 

“ Three o'clock.” 

“Very well, then, I'll be passin’ at 
the mill end o’ the glen about that 
time, and I'll ride up, and look in, 
just to hear what you have to say, and 
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T'll get home by Cressley Common. 
It will do me as well as t’other way. 
I turned aside a bit to reach you, and 
hear the news, and I must be joggin’ 

ain. Good-bye, doctor. Is your 
church clock right?” said Harry, 
looking up at the old tower and pul- 
ling out his watch to compare. 

“*The clock goes as it pleaseth the 
clerk,’ the old saw tells us, but we 
all go by the clock here, and it does 
keep right good time,” said old Dr. 
Willett, with his hand over his eyes, 
reading its golden hands and figures, 
as Harry was. 

“Well then, doctor, good-bye, and 
God bless ye,” said Harry, and away 
he rode, without hearing the doctor's 
farewell. 

At Carwell Grange, at three o’clock, 
there was the gloom and silence of 
a sick house. 

The tiptoe tread of old Dulcibella, 
and her'whisperings at the door, were 
scarcely audible, and now and then 
a weary moan was heard in the dark- 
ened room, and the wail and squall 
of a little child from another room 
not far off. 

Old Mildred Parnley had under- 
taken the charge of the child, while 
Dulcibella, with the aid of a neigh- 
bour brought in for the occasion, 
took charge of the sick lady. 

Before three o’clock came, to the 
surprise of this sad household, 
Harry Fairfield arrived. Hedid not 
come riding ; he arrived in a tax-cart. 
He had got through more real work 
that day than many men who were 
earning their bread by their labour. 

“Give this one a feed, Tom, and 
how's all here ?” said he, throwing 
the apron off and jumping down. 

“ Bad enough, I’m afraid, sir.” 

“ Worse ?” 

“ T don’t know, sir, till the doctor 
comes ; but can’t be no better, for 
I heard Mrs. Crane say she didn’t 
close an eye all night.” 

“T hope they're not forgetting the 
child in the hurry ?” said Harry. 

‘“Mrs. Tarnley and Lily Dogger 
looks after it, turn about.” 

“That wouldn’t do nohow, you 
know,” said Harry—“and give her 
a good feed, Tom, good dog, good 
bone. She came ata good lick, I can 
tell you, up the glen. The doctor 
will be here soon.” 


“ Ay, sir.” 
“Well, I'll stay till I hear what he 
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says ; and there’s sickness in Carwell 
Glen here, I’m told.” 

“T dessay, sir, there’s a good deal 
going, I hear.” 

“Ye needn’t take her out of the 
shafts, Tom. Fix her head ina hal- 
ter by the gate—in the ring there, if 
ye have a nose-bag at hand—and 
come in here. She’s as quiet as a 
lamb ; I want to talk to you a bit. 
I’m goin’ to buy two or three fillies, 
and think of any you may have seen 
down about here. Old Tarnley’s in 
the kitchen now, is she ?” 

““T think she is, sir.” 

“ Well, think of them fillies if you 
can ; there’s business to be done if I 
can get ’em to suit.” 

So in marched Harry, and tapped 
at the kitchen window, and nodded 
and smiled to Mrs. Tarnley. 

** So you’re all sick down here, I’m 
told ; but sickness is better than sad- 
ness. That's all I can say, lass,” said 
Harry, pacing, much in his usual way, 
into the kitchen, and clapping his big 
hand down on Mildred’s shoulder. 

“Sick, sore, and sorry we be, sir. 
Your brothier’s not that long buried 
there should be no sadness in the 
Grange, his own house that was, and 
his widow’s that is—sickness may 
well be better than sadness, but taint 
turn about wi’ them here, but one and 
’tother, both together. And that slut 
up-stairs, Miss Dogger, if you please, 
out of the scullery into the bed- 
chamber, she’s no more use to me 
than the cock at the top o’ Carwell 
steeple. I never knew such timesin 
Carwell Grange ; I’m worn of my old 
feet—I can’t stan’ it long, andI wish 
twenty times in a day I was quiet at 
last in my grave.” 

“ A gruntin’ horse and a grumblin’ 
wife, they say, lasts long. Never you 
fear, you won’t die this time, old 
girl, and I wouldn’t know the Grange 
if you wasn’t here. ’T will all be right 
again soon, I warrant—no wind blows 
long at the highest, ye know, and we’ll 
hear what the doctor says just now.” 

“Hoot! what can the doctor say 
but just the old thing. The leech to 
the physic and God to the cure, and 
death will do as God allows, and sick- 
ness shows us what we are, and all 
fears the grave as the child does the 
dark. I don’t know much good he’s 
doin’, or much he did for Master 
Charles—not but he’s as good as 
another, and better than many a one 
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mage he costs a deal o’ money, 
and only Lady Wyndale came over 
here yesterday—poorly though she is, 
and not able to get out o’ her coach— 
and saw Mra. Crane, and lent a fifty- 
pun-note to keep all straight till the 
young lady, please God, may be able 
to look about her, and see after ‘em 
herself, we'd a bin at a sore pinch be- 
fore the week was out. Pity’s good, 
but help’s better. "Tis oar in this 
miserly world there's a kind one left 
here and there, that wouldn't let 
kindred want in the midst of plenty. 
There’s Squire Harry o’ Wyvern, and 
his own little grandson lyin’ up in the 
cradle there, and look at you, Master 
Harry. I wonder you hadn't the 
thought.” 

Harry laughed, perhaps, the least 
degree awkwardly. 

“ Why, chick-a-biddy "—— began 
Harry. 

“T’m none o’ yer ehick-a-biddies. 
I'm old Mildred Tarnley, o' the 
Grange o’ Carwell, that’s in the ser- 
vice o the family—her and hers— 
many a long year, and I speaks my 
mind, and I shouldn't like the family 
to be talked of as it will for meanness. 
If there’s a want o’ money here in 
times of sickness ’tis a shame !” 

“Well, ye know there’s no want, 
but the Governor's riled just now, and 
he’ll come round again ; and as for 
me, I’m as poor a dog as is in the 
parish. Take me and turn me round 
and round, and whatmore am I than 
just a poor devil that lives by horses, 
and not always the price of a poto 
stout in my pocket. 

‘ Four farthings and a thimble 
Makes the tailor’s pocket jingle.’ 
Your tongue’s a bit too hard, Mil- 
dred ; but ye mean well, and there’s 
kindness at the bottom o’ the stout 
though the brew be bitter.” 

“T think I hear the doctor,” said 
Mildred, placing her palm behind her 
ear and listening. 

“ Ay,” said Harry ; “I hear him 
talkin’.” 

And forth he strode to meet him. 

Before he went up Harry and the 
doctor talked together for a little in 
the haunted sitting-room, with which 
we are familiar. 

“T’m sure to see you here, eh ?” 

“Before I go? Yes. Ishall look 
in here.” 

“Allright,”said Harry,and thedoctor 

walked up thestairs on his exploration, 
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4 DRIVE TO TWYFORD. 


In less than ten minutes the doctor 
came down. 

“Well?” said H 
shoulder, turning bri 
window. 

“No material change,” replied the 
doctor. “It’s not a case in which 
medicine can do much. The most 
owes thing about it is that her 
strength has not given way, but you 
know! it is an anxious case—a very 
anxious case.” 

“T hope they are taking care of the 
child. Old Dulcibella Crane would 
be a deal better for that sort of thing 
than that dry old cake, Mildred Tarn- 
ley. But then Ally would half 
break her heart if ye took old Dulci- 
bella from her, always used to her you 
know. And what's best to be done ? 
It would be bad enough to lose poor 
Ally, but it would be worse to lose 
the boy, for though I’m willing to 
take my share of work for the family, 
there’sone thing I won’t do, and that’s 
tomarry. I’m past thetime, andd—— 
me if I’d take half England and do it. 
I'dlike to manage and nurse the estate 
for him, and be paid of course, like 
other fellows, and that’s what would 
fitmy knuckle. But, by Jove, if they 
kill that boy among them there 
will be no one to maintain the old 
name at Wyvern: and kill him they 
will, if they leave him in the hard 
hands of that wiry old sinner, Mil- 
dred Tarnley. She’s-a cast-iron old 
maid, with the devil’s temper, and she 
has a dozen other things to mind be- 
side, and I know the child will die, 
and I don't know anything to advise, 
d—— me if I do.” 

“The house is in confusion, and 
very little attention for the child, cer- 
tainly,” said Doctor Willett. 

- na that d—d scarlatina, beyond 
a doubt, is in the glen there.” 
a d doctor shrugged and shook 


his 

“T talked to the Governor a bit,” 
said Harry, “thinking he might have 
the child over to Wyvern, where it 
would be safe and well looked after, 
but he hates the whole lot. You 
know it was a stolen match, and it’s 
no use trying in that quarter. You're 
going now, and I'll walk a little bit 


over his 
y from the 


beside you ; te you'll think o’ 
something, and I haven’t no money, 
ye may guess, to throw away; but 
rather than the child shouldn’t thrive 
I'd make out what would answer.” 

“That’s very kind of you, sir,” said 
Doctor Willett, looking at him, ad- 
miringly. “They certainly have their 
hands pretty full here, and a little 
neglect sometimes goes a long way 
with a child.” 

So they walked out together, talk- 
ing, and when the doctor got on his 
horse Harry walked beside him part 
of the way towards Cressley Common. 

When he came back to the Grange 
Harry asked to see old Dulcibella, 
and he told her, standing on the lobby 
and talking in whispers. 

_“The doctor says she’s not able to 
understand anything as she is at pre- 
sent.” , 

“Well, ye know she’s wanderin’ 
just now, but she may clear up a bit 
for a while, just now.’ 

“ Well, the doctor says she’s not to 
be told a word that can fret her, and 
particularly about the child, for he 
says this is no place for it, and he 
won’t be answerable for its life if its 
left longer here, and there’s scarlatina 
and fever all round, and ye have as 
much as ye can well manage here, so 
few as there is, without nursing chil- 
dren ; and Doctor Willett says he’ll 
have it well attended to by a person 
near Wykeford, and I'll bring old 
Mildred over with it to the place this 
evening, and we'll get it out o’ reach 
o’ the sickness that’s goin’.” 

“Please God!” said Dulcibella, 
after a pause. 

“ Amen,” added Harry, and walked 
down whistling low, with his hands 
in his pockets, to tell the same story 
to old Mildred Tarnley. 

“Tis a pity,” she said, darkly, “the 
child should be sent away from its 
home.” 

“i cially with scarlet fever and 
typhus all round,” said Harry. 

“ And away from its mother,” she 
continued. 

“ Much good its mother is to it.” 

“ Just now she mayn’t be able to 
do much for it.” 

“Oh ! but she can, though,” inter- 
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rupted Harry, “she may give it the 
fever she’s got, whatever it turns out.” 

“Well, ct say nothin’ else but 
it’s a pity the child should be took 
away from its natural home, and its 
own mother,” repeated Mrs. Tarnley. 

“ And who’s takin’ care o't now ?/” 
demanded Harry. 

“ Lily Dogger,” answered she. 

> ee Dogger ! just so ; the slut! 
yousaid yourself, to-day, you wouldn’t 
trust a kitten with !” 

Mrs. Tarnley couldn't deny it. She 
sniffed and tossed up her chin a little. 

“Ye forget, lass, ‘twas never a Wy- 
vern fashion nursin’ the babbies at 
home. J wasn't, nor Charlie, peer 
fellow! nor Willie, nor none of us. 
"Twas a sayin’ with the old folk, and 
often ye heered it, ‘ one year a nurse, 
and seven year the worse ; and we all 
was tall, well-thriven’ lads, and lives 
long, without fever or broken bones 
or the like, floors us untimely, and, 
anyhow, the doctor says, so it must 
be. There's no one here, wi’ all this 
sickness in the house, has time to 
look after it, and the child will just 
come to grief unless his orders be 
followed. So stick on your bonnet 
and roll up the young chap in blankets, 
and I'll drive ye over to the place he 
said. It brings me a bit outo’ my 
way,,but kith and kin, ye know ; and 
I told the doctor if he went to any 
expense, I'd be answerable to him 
myself, and I'll gie ye a pound for 
good luck. So ye see I'm not sich a 
hard screw all out as ye took me for.” 

“T thank you, Master Harry, and 
Tll not deny but ‘twas always the 
way wi the family to send out the 
children to nurse.’ 

“ And what Mr. Charles would ’a 
done himself if he was alive, as every 
one of us knows; and for that reason 
what the lady upstairs would a done 
if she had ’a bin able to talk about 
anything. I’m sorry I have to drive 
ye over, but I'll bring ye back to- 
night, and ye know I couldn't drive 
and manage the babby, and the folk 
would be wonderin’ when the child 
set up the pipes in the tax-cart, and 
I'd soon have the hue-and-cry behind 


me. 

“Hoot ! I wouldn't allow no such 
thing as let the poor little thing be 
druv so, alone, like a parcel o 
shop goods. No, no. The family’s 
not come to that yet a bit, I hope,” 


cried Mrs. Tarnley. ‘ 
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“Gie me a lump 
cheese and a mug o beer. I don't 
think I ever was here before without 
a bit and a sup, and it wouldn't be 
lucky, ye know, to go without 
enough to swear by, anyhow ; but 
there's no hurry, mind—ye needn't 
be ready for a good hour to come, for 
Willett, won't have no nurse there 
sooner. 

Harry went out and had a talk 
with Tom Clinton, and smoked his 
pipe for half an hour; and Tom 
thought that the young Squire was 
dull and queerish, and perhaps he 
was not very well, for he did not eat 
his bread and cheese, but drank a 
deal more beer than usual instead. 

“ Bring alot o’ lolly-pops and milk, 
or whatever it likes best, wi’ ye, to 
keep it quiet. I can’t abide the 
bawlin’ o’ children.” 

Lily Dogger, with red eyes and an 
angry nose, blubbered heart-broken, 
and murmured to the baby, lest ol 
Mildred should overhear and blow 
her up—her leave-takings and en- 
dearments—as she held it close in her 


o’ bread and 


arms. 

Beautiful, though to us men utterly 
mysterious, is the feminine love of 
babies. Lily Dogger had led a serene 
if not a very cheerful life, at Carwe 
Grange up to this. But now came 
this parting, and her peace was 
shivered. 

Old Mildred had now got up, with 
her threadbare brown cloak, and her 
grizly old bonnet, and had arranged 
the child on her lap; so, at last, all 
being ready, the tax-cart was in mo- 
tion. 

It was late in the autumn now. 
The long days were over. They had 
dawdled away a longer time than 
they supposed before starting. It 
turned out a long drive, much longer 
than Mildred Tarnley had expected. 
The moon rose, and they had got into 
a part of the country with which she 
was not familiar. 

They had driven fourteen miles or 
upward through a lonely and some- 
what melancholy country. It was, I 
suppose, little better than moor, but 
detached groups of trees, possibly the 
broken and disappearing fragments 
of what had once been a forest, gave 
it a sad sort of picturesqueness. 

Mildred Tarnley was not a gar- 
rulous m, and had not spent her 
life at Carwell Grange without learn- 
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ing the accomplishment of taciturnity, 
but she remarked and resented the 

loomy silence of Master Harry, who 
had never once addressed a word to 
her since they started. ‘loward the 
close of their journey she observed 
that Harry Fairfieldlooked frequently 
at his watch, and hurried the pace of 
the mare, and altogether seemed to 
on more and more anxious. They 

ad been obliged to pull up twice to 
enable her to feed the baby, who was 
now fast asleep. 

“'Tis right,’ she thought, “he 
should look ahead and mind his 
driving, while we're getting on, 
though a word now and then 
would not have troubled him much. 
But when we stopped to feed the 
child there was no excuse. He got 
down and settled the buckle at the 
horse’s head. He got up again, and 
drew the rug over his knees, and he 
leaned on his elbow back upon the 
cushion, and he never so much as 
asked was me or the baby alive !” 

They now reached a gentle hollow, 
in which a shallow brook crossed the 
road, and some four or five habi- 
tations of an humble sort stood at 
either side ; ‘one under the shade of 
two gigantic ash trees, had a sign de- 
pending in front, being a wayside 
inn of the humblest dimensions. 

A village this could hardly be 
termed; and at the near end Harry 
pulled up before a building a little 
above the rank of a sete old and 
quaint, with a large-leafed plant that, 
in the moonlight, looked like a vine, 
growing over the prop of a sort of 
porch that opened under the gable. 

If the mare was quiet at the 
Grange, you may be sure that her run 
to Twyford had not made her less so. 

Harry helped old Tarnley down, 
with her little charge in her arms, and 
led her silently into the neat little 
room, with tiers of delf ornaments, in 
brilliant colours, on the cupboard, 
and a Dutch clock ticking in the nook 
by the fire, where some faggots 
crackled, and a ‘candle was burning 
on the table in a bright brass candle- 
stick. 

Mrs. Tarnley’s experienced eye 
surveyed the room and its belongings. 
She descried, moreover a ladder stair 
which mounted to a loft, from whose 
dormant window, as she looked from 
her seat in the tax-cart, she had ob- 
served the light of acandle, 
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Very humble it undoubtedly was, 
but nothing could be moré scrupu- 
lously clean. It had an air of 
decency, too, that was re-assuring. 
There was a woman there in a cloa 
and bonnet, who rose as they entered 
and courtesied. 

Harry set a lumberingarm-chair by 
the fire, and beckoned Tarnley to 
occupy it. Then he asked: 

“ How soon is the Warhampton 
"bus expected ?” 

“Twenty-five minutes, please, sir,” 
answered the woman, with another 
courtesy and a glance at the clock. 

“That woman from Willett’s is 
coming by the "bus,” he said gruffly to 
Mildred. “’Tis a snug little place 
this, and as clean as a bone after a 
dog. Would you mind,” he continued, 
addressing the stranger or hostess, 
whichsoever she might be, “tellin 
Byles, if he’s here, 1 want a word 
wi him at the door ?” 

“He's over the way I think, sir, 
with the horse. I'll call him, please, 
sir.” 

So off she went. 

“This is where poor Charles said 
he’d like to have his child nursed— 
Twyford ; ’tis sweet air about here, 
considered. He was expectin’ a 
babby, poor-fellow, and he talked a 
deal wi’ me about it the day he was 
took. Wouldn't ye like a bit to eat 
and a glass of beer, or somethin’? 
They have lots over the way, for as 

oor as it looks; and here's the pound 

promised ye, lass, for luck, ye 
know, when we was leaving the 
Grange.” 

He drew forth the hand with 
which he had been fumbling in his 
pocket, and placed the piece of gold 
in hers. 

“Thank you, Master Harry,” she 
said, making a little instinctive 
effort to rise for the purpose of 
executing a courtesy. ut Harry, 
with his. hand on her shoulder, re- 
pressed it. 

“Sit ye quiet,and rest yerself, 
after joggin’ all this way; and 
what's that bundle ?” 

“The baby’s things, sir.” 

“Oh! all right. Well, and what will 
ye have %” 

“T feel a bit queerish, Master 
Harry, I thank ye. I'd raythur not 
eat nothin’ till I gets home, and 
Tl get my cup o’ tea then.” 

“ Not eat!” 
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“ Nothin’, sir, I thank ye, Master 


“Well,” said Harry, so far forth 
relieved, but resolved, cost what it 
might, to make Mildred happy on this 

articular occasion. “If ye won't eat, 

’m hanged but ye shall drink some. 
I tell ye what it shall be, a jug of 
sherry negus. Come, ye must.” 

“ Well, Master Harry, as so ye will 
have it, I’ll not say ye nay,” consented 
Mildred graciously. 

Harry went himself to the little 
pot-house over the way, and saw this 
nectar brewed, and brought it over in 
his own hand—the tankard in one 
hand and the glass in the other. 

“ Devilish good stuff it is, Mildred, 
and I’m glad, old lass, I thought of 
it. I remember you liked that brew 
long ago, and much good may it do 
you, girl.” 

He had set it down on the table, 
and now, as he spoke, he laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and she thought 
she might have wronged Master 
Harry, with his rough jests, and 
shrewd ways, and that he had more 
of the Fairfield in his nature than she 
had always given him credit for. 

Out he went again, and talked with 
Byles, who was in plain clothes, and 
a round hat, with a great coat but- 
toned up to his smooth blue chin, and 
a gig-whip in his hand. Byles, as 
ok was severely placid and brief, 
and as Harry talked with him out- 
side, Mildred Tarnley thought she 
heard a step in the loft over her head, 
and another sound that excited her 
curiosity. She listened, but all was 
quiet again. 


Dr. WrietT called regularly at the 
Grange, and kind Lady Wyndale 
was daily there, taking the doctor's 
directions about jellies, wines, and 
such other good things as the de- 
pressed state of the patient called for, 
notwithstanding her fever. 

In a few days more he changed 
this treatment. The patient, in fact, 
could not be got to swallow these 
thin Dr. Willett became more 


perplexed. It was not exactly gas- 
tric fever, but he thought it more 


resembled that flickering treacherdus 
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Harry returned in comparatively 
high spirits. 

‘Well, Mrs. Tarnley,” said he, 
“the bus is a bit late, I’m thinkin’, 
but gees he can’t wait,” and he 

ointed over his shoulder at Mr. 

yles who stood at the door ; “he'll 
drive you back again, and he knows 
the road as far as Cressley Common 
and you can show him the rest,—and 
you'll want to be back again with 
poor Alice,—and the doctor will look 
in here, often in the week—almost 
every day—and tell you how the 
little chap’s going on. And, see, here's 
a very respectable woman—what’s 
her name ?—she was here this minute, 
and she won't be leaving till after 
the ’bus comes in, and you leave her 
the baby, and I'll wait here till I see 
it in charge of the nurse that’s coming 
from Wykeford. Come in, will ye?— 
not you—the woman, I mean. Now, 
Mildred, give her the baby.” 

The woman had a gentle, cheerful, 
and honest face; and looked down 
with the angelic light of a woman's 
tenderness on the sleeping face of the 
little baby. 

“Lord, love it,” she murmured, 
smiling. “What a darling little face!” 

Mildred Tarnley looked down on it, 
too. She said nothing. She bit her 
lips hard, and her old eyes filled up 
with tears that swelled over as she 
surrendered the baby, without a word, 
and then hastily sle went out, 
mounted to her seat in the tax-cart, 
and was driven swiftly away by a 
companion as silent as he who had 
conveyed her there. 





fire than any other fever with which 
he was acquainted. 

There are sicknesses that will not 
be cured through the body. The 
mind diseased, which is the parent of 
theseimpracticable maladies,of which, 
when —— die they are said to have 
died of a broken heart; disdains the 
apothecary’s boxes and _bottles— 
knows nothing of them. The heart- 
ache, of which it is no more than an 
unusually protracted fit, has its seat 
in that which no apothecary can hear, 
see, feel, or understand. When the 
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immortal, and in this life, inscrutable, 
spirit, which is the unseen ledger, the 
master, of the body, sickens, all sick- 
ens. in its pain all below it writhe 
and wither, and the body, its ultimate 
expression, reflects but cannot miti- 
gate its pain. 

Dr. Willett, too, complained that 
the child was ill, and that it must 
have been ill before it left the Grange. 

On this point he and Mildred 
Tarnley had a sharp battle. 

When both parties had cooled a 
little he admitted that possibly the 
symptoms might not have been suf- 
ficiently developed to have excited 
the attention of an uninstructed ob- 
server. 

The Grange was growing all this 
time more awful. Death seemed to 
have made his abode there, and the 
shadow of the hearse plumes seemed 
to rest n the windows. Courage 
flagged, despair supervened, and Mrs. 
Tarnley’s temper grew all but insup- 


portable. A day in such situations: 


seems sarenane and many had passed 
since the baby had made his journey 
to Twyford. The doctor seemed de- 
sponding, and stood longer silent b 
his patient's bed this day than us 
His questions were briefer, and he 
was less communicative than usual 
when he was going. 

Mildred Tarnley was making up her 
mind that the blow was inevitable, 
and was secretly wishing it might 
come soon, since come it must. 

The father buried but two months 
since, the mother sinking into an 
untimely grave, and the r little 
baby also dying! Was this family 
accursed ? hat a blight was this ! 

The doctor had said that he would 
return by Gryce’s mill. It had been 
dark some time, and was now about 
seven o'clock. Tom was down at the 
forge, Dulcibella and Lily Dogger 
both upstairs, and she quite alone in 
the kitchen. She was more uncom- 
fortable than she had ever been be- 
fore about Alice that night. 

She had seen in the doctor’s coun- 
tenance that day, as he told her he 
would look in again on his return up 
the glen, that which had profoundly 
alarmed her, and now, sitting alene 
in this dark kitchen, she was infested 
by gloomy forebodings and terrible 
fancies. 


She went upstairs to the sick lady's 
door. There was not at that hour 
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any amendment probable, and there 
certainly wasnone. Down again she 
went. e idea had got into her head 
that the patient would die that night, 
and she grew nervous, and tired of 
listening for death-watches, and pick- 
ing incipient winding-sheets off the 
candle. “I wonder Master Harr 
doesn't come here, if ’twas only to on 
whether his sister was dead or alive, 
and why old Willett don’t come. 
Smelt out a good supper somewhere, 
and he’s stuffin’ his gut, I'll warrant, 
while the poor lady's takin’ the 
rattles.” 

Mildred Tarnley could stand this 
no longer, and she went out and down 
the dark road that leads to the Glen 
of Carwell, close by, down which, 
with the uselessness of impatience, 
she went to look for a sight of the 
absent doctor, and listen for the tread 
of his horse. 

Nothing cheered by that darksome 
w and the solemn and solitary 
view down the Carwell road, she 
stood gazing down toward distant 
Gryce’s mill, until she tired of that 
too, and in dismay and bitterness re- 
traced her steps toward the Grange. 

On entering the yard, she saw a 
man’s figure approaching her from 
the kitchen door. She thought it 
was the doctor’s, for a moment, but 
it was not, and with a “ Lord ! who's 
that ?” gasped in pain that sounded 
like fury, she stood fixed as the old 


— 

“ Bah! don’t ye know me, woman ?” 
said Harry Fairfield, surlily ; “I have 
only a few minutes. Ye'll have to 
come wi me in the morning over to 
Twyford.” 

“To Twyford ?” 

“ Ay, to Twyford ; and why the 
devil do ye leave the yard door open ; 
I walked into the kitchen and right 
up the stairs, lookin’ for ye, and 
knocked at Ally’s door. I think ye're 
cracked.” 

“* And what's to fear here, down in 
the Grange? Hoot! If 'tweren’t 
for form’s sake we need never draw 
bolt from one Christmas to another.” 

“There was a woman found with 
her throat cut by the Three Pollards, 
between this and Hatherton, on 
Tuesday. If you likes it, down here, 
tis little to me. I'll come here at 
eight o'clock in the morning to fetch 
ye. 

“Ts the child sick ?” 
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“Not it. It was, but it’s gettin’ 
all right ; that is, if it be the child.” 

‘*What the de’il d’'ye mean, Master 
Harry ?” 

' “T was lookin’ at the child this 
mornin’ and d— me, if I think it’s 
the same child we left there!” said 
Harry. 

“ Why, sir—Mr. Harry, what's 
this ?” 

“ T say I misdoubt, it’s not the same 
child, and ye must come over and look 
at it. Don’t ye say a word o’ the 
matter to no one ; no more did I; if 
you do we'll never come to the bottom 


of it. 

y good Lord !” exclaimed old 
Mildred, turning paler, and frowning 
very hard. 

“TI won't stop. I won't eat any- 
thing. I can’t delay to-night ; my 
nag’s by the bridle, there, beside the 
scales, and—any message to Wyke- 
ford? I'll be passing Willett’s house.” 

“ Well! well!” repeated Mildred, 
gaping at him still, with scarcely a 
breath left her, “sin is sin, be it seen 
or no ; judgment follows, God has 
feet o’ wool and hands o’ iron.” 


7 ee before your own door, lass ; 
it 


ere a daft, bain’t ye?” said 
arry, with a sudden glare in his 
face. 
-“ God forgive us all !” 

* Amen,” said Harry. 

And there came a pause. 

“ Women and fools will be medlin’,” 
he resumed. “Lord love ye! For 
mad words, deaf ears, they say. ‘Pon 
my soul ! ’twould make a cow laugh, 
and if ye don’t mind ye may run yer 
head against the wall.” 

“T will go to-morrow and look at 
the child,” said Mildred, with sullen 
emphasis, clapping one lean hand 
down on the other. 

“ That's all I want ye. Come, what 
mischief can ye make o' that ? Clear 
yer head !” 

“There's two things shouldn't 
anger ye : what ye can help and what 
ye can't,” said Mildred. “I'll go wi’ 
ye in the mornin’, Master Harry.” 

“ That's the least we can do and the 
most. How’s Ally?” 

“ Dyin’, I think ; she'll be gone be- 
fore tone bad I'm ee 

“ That's ” said Harry. 

“Good hap or ill hap, as God 
awards. I know nout against her.” 

“ Poor little thing !” said Harry. 

“T blame myself ; but what could 
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Ido? If aught’s gone a wi’ the 
child, poor lady! ‘tis well she were 
gone too.” 

“ There’s many a fellow’d knock yo 
on the head for less,” replied Harry, 
with a very black look ; “‘ you women 
has a hintin’ funkin’ way wiye. Ye 
like to ladle the drippin’ over a 
fellow's legs, and say ye meant the 
mutton. Can't ye speak out and say 
what ye mean, and get it off yer 
stomach, and let me know, and Ill 
answer it straight, like a man and a 
Fairfield, d— me !” 

“Till go wi’ ye to-morrow; and I 
take it that’s what ye want.” 

“Well, this ilsay. If ye suppose 
Td hurt that poor baby to the value of 
a pin’s point, you're a stupider and a 
wickeder witch than I took ye for, 
and I wish poor Ally could hear me, 
and I’d swear to her on my knees, at 
her dying bed, by the Creator that 
made me, that I'll work for that boy 
as if he was my own, till I make him 
safe in Wyvern. And can’t ye see, 
woman, d—— ye, that I can have 
but the boy’s good in my mind when 
I ask ye to come over on such an 
a m4 pn ” oa 

“ Well, I dosuppose—I do suppose, 
me o'clock, and there's two feet 
will be cold ere then, I’m afeard.” 

“Don’t be a fool no more, and I 
forgive ye, Mildred,” said he, extend- 
ing his hand ; “ and don't ye mind a 
lick wi’ the rough side o’ my tongue 
—'tis a way wi’ us Fairfields—and 
there wasn’t many on ‘em would ‘a 
stood to let ye rile them as ye did me. 
And bolt yer doors, mind ; and, poor 
Ally! I Sone she may do yet, and 
mind _ o’clock sharp.” 

So Harry departed. 

Mildred stood and looked after 
him for a time. 

“ There's nothin’ ever goes right at 
the Grange,” she said with a short 
aa sigh ; “nor never did, nor never 
wi 

And after a pause, with another 
sigh, she said— 

“No, no; I won't think it—I 
couldn't think it—’taint in one o’ 
them. They might be fickle wi’ a 
lass, or hot tempered wi’ a man, and 
a bit too hard wi’ tongue and hand, 
but the like o’ that—I can't believe it 
—never, and I wish I hadn't a’ heard 
tt capa Maik here "Tons 
child cry in the ; I’m 
I didn’t say so then. I don't know 
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why, and I don’t know now, what it 
should be no more than another, but 
I didn’t like it. It looked like sum- 
mat Aid—I can’t say. But my heart 
misgave me.” 

Old Mildred walked into the house. 
She had other thoughts now than 
the poor lady upstairs. They were 
remorseful, though she could hardly 
say for what she could blame herself. 
Perhaps she overrated her authority 
and fancied she could have prevented 
the baby’s being taken away. 

But it might be all quite right— 
men were so stupid about babies. A 
pretty hand a Fairfield man would 
make of a nursery! At all events 
the morrow would clear a great deal 
up. 
Fthe morning came. The doctor 
had looked in, and, as often neupreed, 
had surprised the lookers-on by pro- 
nouncing positively that the patient 
was not worse. 

With a qualm at her heart, Mil- 
dred asked him when he had seen 
the child, and watched his face hard 
while he answered quite frankly that 
he had seen it the day before—that 
it was decidedly better, and might 
possibly do well. 

When should he see it again ? 

There was nothing alarming, pro- 
bably to-morrow ; certainly not later 
than the next day. There was no- 
thing urgent—the chances were rather 
in favour of its recovery, but, of 
course, there were the risks, and we 
weren’t to hollo till we were out of 
the wood. 

With this cheer Mildred was much 
comforted, so much re-assured that 
when eight o'clock came next morn- 
ing, and brought no Harry Fairfield, 
she felt rather relieved of a bore than 
disappointed. 

Two days later Doctor Willett re- 
ported more favourably than he had 
yet done on Alice. His account of 
the boy, however, was by no means 
so cheery. : 

Harry looked in still later, and 
talked the matter over with Mil- 


dred. 

“T thought, ye see, I might just be 
makin’ afool'o’ myself, and another o’ 
you, so I went over there quietly 
next a I'm sure it was a mis- 


take. e child’s thinner a deal, 
and its colour gone, and it was dark 
a’most when I saw it, and she held 
the candle too low and cast a shadow 
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from its nose, by Jove, across its face. 
You never see so queer a monkey as it 
looked, and so I held my tongue, but 
made over here to put our heads to- 
ether and make sure 0’ the matter. 
Sut when I went next day and saw 
it in the daylight, by Jove, it was all 
right—the child, and no mistake. 
But it is grown awful thin and wry- 
faced, only you couldn't take it for 
any other, and the doctor sees it 
every second day, and I'm glad to 
hear that pow little Alice is getting 
on so well. She'll be on her legs 
again, in no time, I’m thinking.” 

After Harry had gone, Doctor Wil- 
lett arrived with a very ill account of 
the baby. 

“Dying, poor little thing. Its 
heart wrong, and tubercles; but you 
musn’t tell poor Mrs. Fairfield. -It 
may cost her her life, ifshe begins to 
fret about it, and just tell her it’s 
quite well, for it’s true, you know— 
it’s nearer heaven,and best of all 
when it gets there. So tell her, when 
she asks, that it was sent in charge of 
careful people to get it out of reach 
of the infection that is in the neigh- 
bourhood, and keep her mind quiet.” 

A few days later the news of its 
death arrived in the kitchen, and 
Lily Dogger, who was afraid to give 
way to her emotions before Mrs. 
Tarnley, abruptly rose, and ran out, 
and throwing her apron over her 
head, broke into absolute roars of 
crying under the great old trees that 
stand by the scales. 

Here there was a sad secret to dis- 
close when the time came, and poor 
Alice was strong enough to bear the 
story. 

Inthe meantime Harry Fairfield 
came and had a stormy interview 
with old Mildred. The doctor, he 
swore, didn’t know his business. The 
women at Twyford had neglected the 
child. He’d see to it. He'd be a 
devil among the tailors. He'd open 
their eyes for them. He had often 
got fifty pounds for a less neglect of 
a filly. They should smoke all 
round for it. And there now was 
Wyvern without an heir, for, d—n 
him if he’d ever marry ; he wouldn't 
for Saint Peter. It wouldn’t do—it 
couldn’t be, at no price; and there was 
old Wyvern, and never a Fairfield to 
see tankard filled or faggot lighted in 
the old house. 

Harry was not married, although he 
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had insinuated some matrimonial am- 
biguities in his talk with old Mildred. 
But I believe he swore truly when 
he vowed that he never would 
marry. He had quite made up his 
mind on that point for some time. 

For. the rest, his threatenin 
ended in the noise they began in. In 
truth, there was no ground for com- 
plaint, and both nurse and doctor had 
done their duty. 

Alice recovered. I do not attempt 
to describe the long mourning that 
followed, the sweet, the bitter, and 
the terrible recollections that ever 
after tinted the image of Carwell 
Grange in her memory. 

As soon as she leat ee removal 
to her kind kinswoman, Lady Wyn- 
dale insisted on taking her to Oulton. 
After a time they travelled, and 
finally returned to Oulton, where they 
lived on together in the happiness of 
great and tried affection. 
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A difference of five-and-thirty years 
did not separate them any more than 
theinterval of a generation did Naomi 
and Ruth. y Wyndale being one 
of those gifted women in whom the 
girlish spirit burns high and bright 
so long as life itself continues, full of 
sympathy and gaiety, with a stray 
vein of romance, and a pleasant sense 
of the ridiculous, and also fine im- 
movable affections, was to one who 
had suffered calamities so dire as had 
befallen Alice Fairfield, a more de- 
lightful companion than any of her 
own age could have been. For when 
it was needed there was the graver 
charm of a long and sad experience, 
and there were also the grander 
teachings of religion, and these were 
not obtruded or vaunted in anywi 
but toned, rather, her thousie Gaal 
feelings, with their peculiar sublime 
and me ey lights, in which all 
things are subdued and also glorified. 


LOST, 


TAE moon comes out and glimmers, 
The stars like diamonds gleam, 
And long green boughs are waving 

O’er a pleasant mountain stream. 


And my thoughts travel backwards, 
Into the long dead years, 

And your face comes before me, 
Seen through a mist of tears. 


We met—we loved—we parted : 
The story ever new, 

We lived—we hoped—we waited, 
And so the long years grew. 


A vast sea rolls between 
A gulf that time has e, 
New habits grow upon us, 
Old beauties faint and fade. 


Take one last look behind you, 
Into the vale of years, 

Does my face come before you, 
Seen through a mist of tears ? 
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ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD COCKNEY. 


THE origin of this notable word is 
obscure, ancient, and uncertain. Dr. 
Johnson in the first edition of his 
folio Dictionary, 1755, gives the 
following definitions with references : 

1. A word of which the origin is 
much controverted. The French use 
an expression, Pays de cocaigne, for 
a country of dainties. 

“Paris est pour un riche un Pays de 
cocaigne.’— Boileau . 
It was first mentioned in an old Nor- 
manno-Saxon poem, quoted by Dr. 
Hickes. 

2. A native of London, by way of 
contempt. 

“ So the cockney did the eels when she 
put them in the pastry alive.” 

Shakespeare—“ King Lear.” 
“ The cockney, travelling into the coun- 


try, is surprised at many common prac- 
tices of rural affairs.”— Watts. 


3. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, 
mean, despicable citizen. 
“T am afraid this great lubber, the 
world; will prove a cockney.” 
Shakespeare.—“ Twelfth Night.” 


Bailey, in his earlier work, which 
may be considered the basis of Dr. 
Johnson’s, says of this word cockney : 
“Some derive it from the tale of a citi- 
zen’s son, who knew not the language 
of a cock but called it neighing ; 
others from being cockered ; others 
from coguin, in French a slothful 
person. The citizens being generally 
of a less active life :than country 
people ; a nickname given to one who 
is born and bred in the city of Lon- 
don, or within the sound of Bow-bell ; 
also a foundling child born in the 


city. 

The erudite and somewhat pedantic 
Dr. Meric Casauban endeavours to 
persuade his readers that the sub- 
stantive and article, taken together, 
a and cockney, complete the Greek 
word, Otcoyej¢, born and bred at 
home, or in the family. The learned 
pundit may not indeed be very wide 
of the meaning, although we cdnnot 
follow him so far as to think he has 
delved out the indisputable root. The 
Greek word is picturesque, and the 
combined sounds approximate, but as 
far as derivation is concerned, the 


analogy melts into air, “into thin 
air.” Dr. Hickes gives cokayne, 
coquin, cockney. This reminds us of 
Porson’s Cucumber from Jeremiah 
King, as thus, Jeremiah King, Jeremy 
King, Jerry King,J/er King, Gherkin, 
a young cucumber. 

As to Bailey’s first definition, it 
probably came to him, viva voce, from 
some professed storyteller. Once 
upon a time a true born Londoner 
went into the country, and on first 
hearing a horse neigh, cried out, “ How 
that horse laughs!” but being in- 
formed that the noise made by the 
equine quadruped was called neigh- 
ing, he stood corrected. Next morn- 
ing, when chanticleer sent forth his 
“shrill clarion,” the wit exclaimed, 
with confident conviction, “ Hear how 
that cock neighs !” This weakly au- 
thenticated tradition is treated by 
Dr. Skinner in his “ Etymologicon ” 
as a mere conceit. “De quo,” he 
says, “ nota fabula est, revera fabula.” 
It might have passed well enough 
amongst Dean Swift’s jocularities. 

If any of our readers incline to 
favour this story and carry their be- 
lief so far as to suppose that the first 
exclamation, if uttered, produced the 
common term a horse laugh, let us 
caution them not to hurry to such a 
conclusion. That expression rests 
upon different grounds. Some ety- 
mologists have contended that it is a 
corruption of ahoarselaugh. If that 
were the case it must be confined to 
those who either naturally possess a 
very rough voice or have caught a 
violent cold, neither of which con- 
tingencies are absolutely necessary ; 
for what we call and understand by 
the term a horse laugh depends 
rather upon loudness, rude vehe- 
mence, or vulgarity of manner. It 
seems to be, in fact, no more than a 
simple augmentative, as the primitive 
horse is applied variously to denote 
several things large and coarse, by 
contradistinction. Thus in the vege- 
table system, we havegthe horse- 
radish, horse-walnut, and horse- 
chestnut. In the animal world there 
is the horse-emmet, or formica-leo, 
the horse-mussel, and the horse-crab, 
not forgetting that a large, clumsy, 
coarse woman is familiarly termed a 
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horse-godmother. To close all, we 
say, “as sick as a horse,” to express 
unusual vomiting ; whereas a horse 
never suffers that infliction. 

But though the antiquity of the 
word cockney lies at such a remote 
period, nearly all interpreters agree in 
the general meaning, that it is in- 
tended to express a narrow-minded, 
untravelled person, pent up and 
pampered in the city of London, and 
ignorant of the manners and more 
expanded ideas of all the rest of the 
world. This agrees with the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Skinner and other etymo- 
logists that a cockney is “ vir urba- 
nus, rerum rusticarum prorsus ig- 
narus.” Again, referring to Dr. 
Hickes, we find him saying that the 
old French word cocaigne implied one 
who loved good eating and drinking, 
“ Gul et ventri deditus.” In Urry’s 
edition of Chaucer the glossarist an- 
nexes derogation to the word which 
he renders expressive of highly oppro- 
brious qualities, such as a lazy beggar, 
aslothful fellow, a rogue, aknave, &c., 
terms which are never of necessity 
implied. Though many rascals may, 
perhaps, be cockneys, yet the converse 
will by no means hold good. In the 
“ Reeve’s Prologue of Ehancer,” line 
1,100, where the term occurs, it im- 
plies no more than a silly fellow, de- 
void of wit or courage :— 


“T shall be held a daffe (i.¢., a fool) or 
a cockney.” 


But we may carry the antiquity of 
the word at least two centuries and a 
half higher than Chaucer. Accord- 
ing to Camden, in his great work, 
“ Magna Britannia,’ Hugh Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, in the reign of King 
Stephen, had a strong castle at Bun- 
gay in Suffolk, which he held to be 
impregnable.. When speaking of the 
wars between that sovereign and the 
Empress Maud, whose partisan it is 
evident he was, he said— 
‘Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river Wavenay, 

I would not value the King of Cockney.” 


By the last word we may presume 
the earl meant to express the whole 
city of London indiscriminately. The 
Earl of Dorset in his poems uses the 
term in a general sense to denote a 
native of the metropolis. Shakes- 
re, in the passage quoted by Dr. 
ohnson from the Clown in “ Twelfth 
Night,” seems to contrast the idea of 
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a cockney’s generic cowardice with 
that of a swaggering braggadocio. 

In Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 1592, 
we find it thus written :—“ A young 
heyre or cockney, that is his mother’s 
darling, falls in a quarrelling humour 
with fortune because she made him 
not king of the Indies.” 

In the “ Menageana” we find the 
followingspecimen of French cockney- 
ship—badauderie:—“A Parisian, 
utterly unskilled in the art natat- 
orial, bathing in the Seine, got out of 
his depth and would have been inevi- 
tably drowned, had not some good 
Samaritans, more gifted than himself, 
been at hand to pull him out, On 
recovering he protested he would 
never venture into the water again 
till he had learned to swim. This 
scene would have been more appro- 

riately laid on the banks of the 

iffey. As a matter of course, the 
anecdote has been fathered on Paddy 
without ceremony, in many modern 
collections of “ Ana.” 

In sum of all, the word cockney 
being one of those inexplicable 
enigmas which has baffled the most 
searching inquiries, we may wind up 
the investigation by observing that 
the established criterion of the genus, 
as to the natale solum, is, having been 
born within the sound of Bow-bell 
that being taken as the most central 
point of the ancient city of Lud— 
within the walls. In support of this 
test, the fantastic and aspiring daugh- 
ter of honest Touchstone, the gold- 
smith of Cheapside, in the comedy of 
“ Eastward Hoe,” acted and printed 
in 1605, says, in contempt of her 
birth, family, and at the horrid 
thought of being a cockney, that she 
used “to stop her ears at the sound 
of Bow-bell.’ 

An episodial word or two here on 
this same comedy, which was acted 
by the children of her Majesty's 
Revels, at the Black Friars, two years 
after the accession of James the 
First. It was written jointly by an 
illustrious triumvirate—Ben Jonson, 
George Chapman, and John Marston. 
It is said that for writing “ Eastward 
Hoe,” wherein the authors were 
accused of some unseemly reflections 


on Scotland and Scotchmen, they 
were all three committed to prison 
and in danger of losing their ears an 

noses. They, however, received par- 
dons, and Jonson, on his release from 
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durance, gave an entertainment to 
his friends, amongst whom were 
Camden and Selden. In the course 
of the symposium his mother, more 
an antique Roman than a Briton, 
drank to him, and showed him a 
paper of poison, which she intended to 

ve mixed in his liquor, having first 
taken a portion of it herself, if the 
terms of his sentence had been carried 
out. This is the story which has 
come down = -. anes 
passages in the play are all omitte 
in Dodsley’s edition, published in 
1780. From it Hogarth took the 

lan of his set of prints called “The 

dustrious and Idle Apprentices.” 
Inthe year 1751 “Eastward Hoe” was 
revived at Drury-lane, by Garrick, 
for the edification of the city youth, 
on Lord Mayor’s ni ht, instead of 
the “London Cuckolds,” which it 
had been a time-honoured abuse to 
exhibit on that anniversary for many 
consecutive years, to the insult of the 
citizens, and the disgrace of morality 
and good manners. 

Be it remembered, however, for the 
honour of Cockneydom, that in the 
Christmas feasts, which were formerly 
held with so much fovlish expense at 
our Inns of Court, the King of Cock- 
neys, animaginary Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, chosen from their own commu- 
nity, was entertained with unusual 

rum, of which we have a full 
account in Dugdale’s “ Originas Juri- 
diciales ;” for in the ninth year of 
King Henry VIII. it was ordered that 
“the King of Cockneys should sit, 
and have due service ; and that he, 
and his marshal, butler, and con- 
stable-marshal should have their 
lawful and honest commandments by 
the delivery of the officers of Christ- 
mas.” Some of these childish feasts 
cost the Prince, as he was called, 


oe. 

r what has been said, with the 
ee and disparage- 
ment, we ought not to over some 
real and substantial benefits which 
have arisen to society from this order 
of citizens in particular, who have 
thus inadvertently fallen into unde- 
served contempt. When Strype pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of Stow’s 
“ Survey of Londonand Westminster,” 
in 1720, there was an annual feast 
held at Stepney, expressly called “the 
cockney’s feast,” on which day a 
contribution was made, either at 
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church, or at dinner, or at both, with 
which the parish children were ap- 
prenticed. Strype, who was himse 
a cockney, adds that hehad more than 
once preached onthe occasion. Lysons, 
in his “ Environs of London,” states 
that the principal object of the society 
was to bring up poor children to the 
sea service, and that the institution 
was patronized by many persons of dis- 
tinction, amongst which the Duke of 
Montague and Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager were the stewards for the 
year 1734. It gave place, at length, 
to a more general institution, “The 
Marine Society,” established in 1756. 

Samuel Pegge, author of “ Anony- 
miana,” has given us his own notion 
on the origin of the word in debate. 
He says, after rather a long disserta- 
tion on the question :—“ Having 
written this much to very little 
purpose, I will have the boldness to 
risk a conjecture which seems to 
point at the semblance of an etymon, 
which, as far as I know, has not been 
hazarded before. The French have 
an old ae verb, not to be 
met with in the modern dictionaries, 
but you will find it in Cotgrave—viz., 
“Coqueliner un enfant,” to fondle 
and pamper a child. The participle 
passive of this verb will therefore be 
coqueliné, which by no great violence 
may, I think, be reduced to coquené ; 
for, in pronunciation, the penultimate 
ignoble Zi will easily melt in the 
mouth, and accord, in our spelling, 
with cockney. 


LAVINIA FENTON, 

The original Polly Peachum in 
the “ Beggars’ Opera.” The last cen- 
tury has not produced, perhaps, a 
greater instance of the change of for- 
tune in an individual than in the 
instance now before us. It presents 
@ woman who, in the language of the 
law, was nobody’s daughter, bred up, 
in the early part of her life, at the 
bar of a public coffee-house, after- 
wards introduced upon the stage with 
a handsome person and attractive 
accomplishments ; and yet, with all 
these temptations to selualien. con- 
ducting herself with such reserve and 
propriety as to attain the esteem and 
admiration of the public, and ulti- 
mately to reach the first rank in the 
country. 

Lavinia Fenton, as she was com- 
monly called from her childhood up 
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to her marriage, was the daughter of a 
Mr. Beswick, a lieutenant in the royal 
navy, and born in the year 1708. Not 
long after her birth, her mother mar- 
ried Mr. Fenton, who kept a coffee- 
house at Charing-cross. He finding 
it perhaps more respectable to give 
his reputed daughter his own name 
rather than that of her real father, 
she was known thenceforward only 
as Lavinia Fenton. Her genius was 
almost entirely the gift of nature. 
She discovered a talent for singing 
almost coeval with her speaking. This 
she improved so much by continual 
practice as she grew up, that, at a very 
early age, her putative father took 
notice of it, and got her instructed 
by some of the best masters of the 
day. She wassaid to have possessed 
a fine, simple, melodious voice ; and 
as Italian singing in the grand bra- 
vura style was little cultivated at 
that time, and most probably out of 
the reach of Mr. Fenton's finances, 
she was principally educated jn the 
English lad, in which, from the 
reputation she has left behind her, on 
the authority of the best judges of 
that epoch, she must have greatly 
excelled. 

With these talents, and in so con- 
spicuous a situation as that of a 
coffee-house, it is no wonder that she 
readily found an entrée upon the 
stage. Being introduced to the 
manager of the Haymarket theatre, 
he instantly engaged her—not, it 
appears, altogether as a singer, as 
her debit at that theatre was as 
Monimia, in the “Orphan,” which 
happened in the year 1726, when she 
was but eighteen years of age. 

She was very soon considered as a 
rising actress, and obtained from the 
town a considerable share of acer, 
accompanied with some valuable pre- 
sents, which latter was the usual 
mode, in those days, of conferring 
favours on the performers without 
any impeachment of their characters. 
They were looked upon as tokens of 
egy ic esteem, and exhibited as such 

y the recipients to their relations 
and friends. 

Independently, however, of the 
public favour, she had many ad- 
mirers of another nature,and amongst 
the rest, a young libertine of very 
high , who fell so desperately in 
love with her that he offered to re- 
linguish all the pleasures of the 
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town, in which he took a distin- 
guished lead, and retire with her 
into the country, upon any terms, 
short of marriage, she would propose. 
This offer, which was well known, 
she rejected with disdain, and thus 
added considerably to her reputa- 
tion. 

Soon after this she sppenees as 
Cherry in the “ Beaux Stratagem,” 
with so much advantage from figure, 
simplicity, and archness, that Rich, 
the manager of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
drew her from the Haymarket by 
the Senpuns offer of fifteen shillings 
per week; at that salary she remained . 
till the beginning of 1728, the year 
of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” which may 
be considered as the great era of her 
future fortune. “ 

Of the prodigious success of this 
** Newgate Pastoral,” as Gay himself 
called it, so much has been said and 
written that it would be more than 
tiresome to repeat it. We may, not- 
withstanding, mention one circum- 
stance, not so generally known, which 
is, that Rich, the manager, to secure 
Miss Fenton, the new /olly, raised 
her salary to double, which brought 
it up to the astounding maximum of 
thirty shillings per week! And here 
it is curious to compare the differ- 
ence of times as regarding the patron- 
age of music and the general state 
of society. In the year 1728 a first- 
rate singer could only obtain the 
miserable stipend named above, which 
according to the usual number of 
playing weeks in the season amount- 
ed to forty-five pounds per annum ; 
Whilst a vocalist of the same order, 
eighty or ninety years later, was 
thought worthy of an arbitration be- 
tween two rival managers, each con- 
tending who should carry off the 
prize at the rate of three thousand 

ounds the season, and a clear bene- 
t 


The cause for this enormous differ- 
ence is not less curious than the fact. 
It could not be the increased value 
of the commodity arising from a glut 
of money, for it affected not other 
articles in the same proportion. 
Neither could it be ascribed to 


eat 
superiority of talent; for hengl ie. 
Billington, or Madame Catalani may 
have been, which we dispute not, 
better and more scientificsingers than 
Miss Fenton, yet the latter was uni- 
versally admitted to be the best 
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theatrical vocalist of her day. Where 
then are we to seek for the differ- 
ence ? Alas ! we almost fear to place 
it under its proper head ; it must be 
transferred to the superior folly and 
dissipation of the later race, who 
chose to bear such a monstrous 
tax on their pleasures without the 
least consideration of what the com- 
modity for which they paid so exor- 
bitantly was intrinsically worth, or 
how far they were able to afford it. 
_ Whatever Miss Fenton’s real abili- 
ties as a singer or actress may have 
» We may readily pronounce, 
from the universality of her fame, and 
the panegyrics which have been left 
behind of her, that no actress was 
ever more the rage of the public 
than she was during the meteor-like 
rapidity of her triumph. One season 
began and ended it. The fan and 
print shops exhibited her pictures 
and figure every day, and the theatre 
for sixty-three representations was 
crowded to overflowing every night. 
All who saw and heard her, bowed 
in unqualified admiration, and every 
evening she was carefully escorted 
home by a body-guard of confidential 
worshippers. 
She was, however, deaf to all pro- 


ls of a tender nature, until the J 


uke of Bolton paid his addresses to 
her, who, though a married man, was 
actually and earnestly in love with 
the fair syren, and convinced her so 
thoroughly of the sincerity of his 
passion, and probably with a future 

romise of making her a duchess— 
if events should give him that chance 
—that she at last yielded to his soli- 
citations. 

What were her original terms with 
the Duke are not exactly known. 
Swift, who wrote from the common 
report of that day, in a letter dated 
July the 6th, 1728, says, “ The Duke 
of Bolton has run away with Polly 
Peachum, having settled four hun- 
dred per year on her, during pleasure, 
and upon disagreement two hundred 
more. Perhaps something like this 
might have been true ; but the exact 
conditionsof the bond were unknown, 
as a separation never ensued. 

She lived with this nobleman 
twenty-three years as his mistress, 
but in such a manner as to attract 
neither envy nor reproach —if we 
except the impropriety of attaching 
herself to a man already a husband. 
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The Duke was twice sarried. In 
1713 to Anne, daughrer and sole 
heiress to John Vaughan, Earl of 
Carberry ; and on her demise, to 
Anne, daughter to George, Marquess 
of Halifax. Neither of these ladies 
had issue. His second duchess dying 
in 1751, he immediately married Miss 
Fenton ; and though raised to this 
high honour she never once forgot 
what she owed to her benefactor and 
to fortune. The Duke died, three 
om after, in 1754. ‘ She survived 

im until 1760, enjoying her dignity 
and honours to the age of fifty-two. 
She was buried at Greenwich with 
all appropriate splendour ; and her 
illegitimate granddaughter became a 
peeress of the kingdom. 

The Duke of Bolton is said to have 
often declared that he was first cap- 
tivated by the plaintive tones and 
bewitching manner in which Polly 
sang the address to her father :— 

“ Oh, ponder well—be not severe, 
To save a wretched wife ! 
For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly’s life.” 

We close this brief account of a 
celebrated character with the follow- 
ing eulogium pronounced by a 
highly respectable authority, Dr. 
oseph Warton, who in a note 
subjoined to one of Swift’s letters to 
Gay, thus speaks of her :— 

“She was,” says he, “a very ac- 
complished and most agreeable com- 
panion ; had much wit, good strong 
sense, and a just taste in polite liter- 
ature. Her person was agreeable 
and well-made ; though I think she 
could never be called a beauty. I 
have had the pleasure of being at 
table with her, when her conversation 
was much admired by the first cha- 
racters of the age, particularly old 
Lord Bathurst, and Lord Granville.” 

Macklin said her dress in Polly was 
very like the simplicity of a modern 
Quaker ; and the few prints that re- 
main confirm his assertion. The Polly 
of the second season of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” the successor of the peerless 
Lavinia, was a Miss Warren, who had 
the same good luck, being imme- 
diately taken from the aang by a 

entleman of fortune. Then followed 

iss Norris, Miss Falkner, and Mrs. 
Chambers. Miss Brent, afterwards 
Madame Pinto, sang it better, and 
brought more money by far than any 
since the first season of its exhibi- 
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tion. Mrs. Arne and Mrs. Crough 
also had great musical merit, and so 
had Madame Mara, who in mere 
point of voice perhaps excelled them 
all. Mrs. Cibber was to the eye, 
heart, and ear, all that the author 
could wish for; the simplicity of her 
tones, and the expressive sensibility 
of her features, carried all before her. 
In more recent times, two enchanting 
Pollys,MissBolton and Miss Stephens, 
“— carried off distinguished coro- 
nets. 

Lavinia Fenton was not the first 
actress in England who enjoyed the 
honours of aristocratic rank. She was 
preceded by Anastasia Robinson, also 
a singer, who reached the elevation of 
Countess of Peterborough. The Earl, 
who married her, has been hyper- 
bolized by Pope in the following 
lines :— 

“And he whose lightning pierced the 

Iberian lines, 

Now forms my quincunx, and now plants 
my vines, 

And tames'the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquer'’d Spain.” 

This was the same man who, when 
the mob stopped his carriage on the 
way to the House of Lords, in- 
sisting he was the Duke of Marl- 
borough, said, “One moment, my 
good people ; I am not the Duke, of 
which I will give you two convincing 
reasons :--I have only five shillings 
in my pocket, and they are heartily 
at your service.” It is also on record 
of him, that he rode more miles, and 
killed more post-horses, than any 
traveller in Europe. 

The military veteran, first attracted 
by the melody of the lovely Anas- 
tasia’s tones, and the charms of her 

erson, conceived, as nobles and gal- 
ant soldiers often do, that she was 
fair game, and would yield under 
flattery, presents, and attentions, 
when accompanied by a recommen- 
dation, to the fair sex generally irri- 
sistible.—the reputation of a hero 
and a conqueror, which he had attain- 
ed by his rapid, romantic daring, but 
still unavailing successes in Spain. 
His illicit object was suspected, and 
happily counteracted by the affection- 
ate vigilance of her parents. But in 
this dishonest and clandestine at- 
tempt, so much goodness of heart, 
and unaffected modesty, on the part 
of the young lady, were discovered, 
that the noble peer could not help per- 
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suading himself that Miss Robinson 
was qualified to make him happy as 
a wife. He well knew that sucha 
step, particularly at his age, for he 
was thirty years older than Anastasia, 
could not fail raising a laugh at his 
expense ; and though he had faced 
danger and death in close proximity, 
without fear, he shuddered at the 
idea of becoming ridiculous. 

How many of us, in situations far 
more trying and momentous, have 
yielded to the same controlling dread ! 
And for want of a grain or two of 
firmness, which would enable us to 
defy the insiduous taunts of knaves, 
and the unmeaning laugh of fools, 
how many have shipwrecked our for- 
tunes and destroyed our peace ! 

But the magic impressions of beau- 
ty, youth, and innocence, were not to 
be effaced from the elderly soldier’s 
heart, by either prudence or pride. 
After a long struggle, he resolved to 
make some sacrifices to both, by the 
somewhat romantic, but awkward 
expedient of a private marriage, to 
which the lady and her friends con- 
sented with reluctance. 

Wedded, but not publicly acknow- 
ledged, and still retaining her maiden 
name, she lived many years with 
Lord Peterborough, but still felt a 
degree of degradation, though not of 
infamy, in thus submitting to the 
solicitations of matrimony, with an 
old partner, of exalted rank, it is true, 
without at the same time enjoying 
the pre-eminence and distinction of a 
Countess. Perceiving, and feeling 
for her situation, the Earl, with a 
gallantry which has been considered 
characteristic of his profession, deter- 
mined that nothing should be want- 
ing to complete the happiness of the 
woman he loved. An early oppor- 
tunity was taken, during the season, 
at Bath, for the servant, previously 
instructed, to announce that Lady 
Peterborough’s carriage was waiting ; 
—when, without further delay or 
ceremony, she received, then and 
there, the congratulations of the 
company. The Earl died at Lisbon, 
in 1735, aged seventy-seven. His 
Countess survived him. 


JAMES BOSWELL. 

This far-famed biographer of the 
great Samuel Johnson, was, beyond 
all question, the most amusing writer 
of personal history that ever handled 
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His work will be as immortal 
as the subject of it. You cannot tire 
ofhim. His trifling minuteness has 
a charm which has never been ap- 
proached. But he was withal the 
vainest, the most self-sufficient of 
mortals. It is difficult to imagine 
a man silly enough to write the sub- 
joined passage on himself, but there 
it stands, in his account of a “Journey 
to Scotland,” with the Doctor,—totus, 
teres, atque rotundus ;— 

” Having given a sketch of my 
friend, my readers may wish to know 
a little of his fellow-traveller. A 
gentleman of ancient blood, the pride 
of which was his predominant pas- 
sion ; with a strong inclination to be 
a soldier, but pressed by his father 
into the profession of the law, pos- 
sessing a pretty good stock of learn- 
ing, knowledge, acuteness, gaiety, and 
civility ; who had travelled a good 
deal, and thought more than any 
body supposed.” An egotist who 
could thus panegyrize himself, pal- 
pably invited ridicule and satire, 
which were heaped upon him, in prose 
and verse, at different times and with 
overflowing measure. The following 
effusion of a wicked wit appeared 
originally, if we mistake not, in the 
Looker On, an amusing periodical, 

ublished in 1792-3. It was general- 
y attributed to James Beresford, who 
afterwards obtained more celebrity as 
a humorous writer, by the “ Miseries 
of Human Life.” The parody on 
zzy came out very soon after his 
first edition of the two quarto volumes 
of “Dr. Johnson’s Life,” in 1791. 
We give it as follows, with a few 
sup lementary addenda :— 

; len in Biography, or, How to 
write the Life of one’s Friend: an 
extract from the ‘ Life of Dr. Pozz,’ 
in two volumes, folio, written by 
James Bozz, esq., who flourished with 
him nearly fifty years. 

“We dined at the chop-house. 
Dr. Pozz was this day very instruc- 
tive. Talking of books, I mentioned 
the history of Tommy Trip, and said 
it was a great work. ozz—‘ Yes, 
sir, it is great relatively ; it was a 

eat work to you, when you were a 
ittle boy ; but now, sir, you are a 

at man, and Tommy Trip is a little 

oy.’ Feeling somewhat hurt at this 
comparison, I believe he perceived it, 
for as he was squeezing a lemon, he 
said, ‘Never be affronted at a com- 
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parison ; I have been compared to 
many things, yet I never was affront- 
ed at a comparison ; no, sir, if they 
were to call me a surly dog, and you 
a canister tied to my tail, I should 
not be affronted.’ Cheered by this 
kind mention of me, though in such 
company, I asked him what he 
thought of a friend of ours who was 
always making comparisons. Lozz— 
‘ Sir, that fellow has a simile for every- 
thing ; I knew him when he kept a 
shop ; he then made money, and now 
he makes comparisons. He would 
say, for instance, that you and I were 
two figs stuck together, two figs in 
adhesion ; and then he would laugh.’ 
To this vivid exertion of intellect, I 
observed in reply, ‘Certain great writ- 
ers have determined that comparisons 
are odious.’ Pozz—‘ No, sir, not 
odious in themselves; the fellows 
who make them are odious; the Whigs 
make comparisons.’ 

“We supped that evening at his 
house, when I took an opportunit; 
of showing him a copy of verses 
had made on a pair of breeches. 
Pozz— Sir, the lines are good ; but 
where could you find such a subject 
in Scotland?’ Bozz—‘The greater 
the proof of invention, which is a 
leading characteristic of poetry.’ Pozz 
—‘Yes, sir, but it is an invention 
which few of your countrymen can 
enjoy.’ I reflected afterwards on this 
remark, which affords a proof of that 
profundity which he displa yed in 
every branch of literature. avin 
accidentally asked him if he approve 
of green spectacles, he made answer : 
‘As to green spectacles, sir, the ques- 
tion seems to be this: if I wore green 
spectacles, it would be because they 
assisted vision, or because I liked 
them. But if aman were to tell me 
that he did not like green spectacles, 
and that they hurt his eyes, I would 
not compel him to wear them. No, 
sir, I would rather dissuade him from 
making use of them.’ 

“A few months after I consulted 
him again on this subject, and he 
honoured me with a letter, in which 
he confirmed his former opinion. 
Having since that time maturely 
considered the point myself, I must 
needs confess that, in such matters a 
man ought to be a free moral agent. 
The next day I left town for six 
weeks, three days, and seven hours, 
as I find by a memorandum in my 
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journal. During this time I received 
-_ one letter from him, which was 
as follows :— 


“*To James Bozz, esq. 


“* Tear Sir,—My internal system 
has been-very queer. Pray buy me 
some turkey rhubarb, and bring with 
you a copy of your tour. Write me 
soon and write me often. 


“*Yours affectionately, 
“Samu. Pozz.’ 


“Tt would have been unpardonable 
to have omitted a letter in which we 
see so much of his expanded mind. 

“On my return to town we met again 
at the chop-house, and had a long, 
as well as a highly interesting con- 
versation. Indeed there is no hour 
of my life in which I do not profit by 
some part of his valuable communi- 
cations. We talked of indigestion. 
I ventured to say—I know many 
persons grievously distressed with 
that complaint.’ Pozz—‘ Yes, sir; 
Dyspepsia, which is the root and 
proper term, is a very troublesome 
ailment. You should be more par- 
ticular in your technicals. Bozz— 
‘I did not know the difference, and I 

uestion if the Romans ever knew it.’ 

‘ozz—‘ Yes, sir; the Romans knew 
it ‘perfectly.’ Bozz— Livy does not 
mention it.’ Pozz—‘No, sir; Livy 
wrote history. Livy was not writing 
the life of a friend.’ 


“On medical subjects in general 
his knowledge was immense. He 
told me that one of our friends had 
just been attacked by a most alarm- 


ing complaint. He had entirely lost 
the use of his limbs, he was speech- 
less, his eyes swollen, and every vein 
distended; yet his face was pale, and 
his extremities cold, while at the 
same time his pulse made one hun- 
dred and sixty-two vibrations in a 
minute. I said with tenderness that 
I should go immediately and see 
him, and take Dr. Bolus with me. 
Pozz—No, sir; don’t go.’ I was 
startled at so unexpected a reply, 
well a his compassionate heart, 
and earnest y demanded of him the 
reason why I should not procure for 
the afflicted person instant relief. 
Pozz—‘Sir, you do not know his 
disorder.’ Bozz—‘ Pray, what isit?’ 
Bozz—‘ Sir, the man is dead drunk!’ 
This exclamation threw me into a 
violent fit of laughter, in which he 
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joined me, rolling about, as he 
usually did, when enjoying a joke; 
but he suddenly aned me by the 
following words—‘Sir, you ought 
not to laugh at what I said, for he 
who laughs at what another man 
— will soon learn to laugh at that 
other man. Sir, you ought to laugh 
but seldom. You should laugh only 
at your own jokes.’ 

“Talking of another friend of ours, 
who was a very violent politician, I 
said I did not like his company. 
Pozz—‘ No, sir; he is not healthy ; 
heissore. Sir, his mind is ulcerated; 
he has a political whitlow. You 
cannot touch him, sir, without giving 
him pain. I would never venture to 
introduce political subjects with 
that individual. I would talk of 
cabbage and of peas. Sir, I would 
ask him how he got his corn in, and 
whether his wife was in the family 
way, but I would notmeddle with poli- 
tics.’ Bozz—‘ But perhaps he would 
talk of nothing else.’ Pozz—tThen it 
is plain what he would do.’ I waited 
anxiously for the sequel, but my 
illustrious friend remained silent. 
On my earnestly entreating him to 
tell me what that was, he replied— 
‘Sir, he would let everything else 
alone.’ 

“T mentioned a tradesman who 
had lately set up a coach. Pozz— 
‘He is right, sir. A man who would 
go on swimmingly cannot be too soon 
off his legs. You tell me he keeps a 
coach. ie, sir, a coach is better 
than a chaise. Sir, it is better than 
a chariot.’ Bozz—‘ Why, sir? Pozz 
—‘Sir, it will hold more.’ I begged 
he would repeat this valuable obser- 
vation, in order to impress it on my 
memory, and he complied with great 
good humour. Taking a hint from 
the subject of the above conversation, 
I said, ‘Dr. Pozz, you ought to keep 
a coach.’ Pozz—‘ Yes, sir; I ought.’ 
Bozz—‘ But you do not, and this has 
often surprised me.’ Pozz—‘Sur- 
prised you, sir! There is another 
prejudice of absurdity. Sir, you 
ought to be surprised at nothing. A 
man who has lived half as long as 
you ought to be above surprise. It 
is a rule with me, sir, never to be 
surprised.’ 

“ * Surprise, sir” he continued, ‘is 
an error produced by ignorance. 
You cannot guess why I do not keep 
@ coach, and you are surprised. Now, 
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sir, if you did know you would not 
be surprised.’ I said, tenderly, ‘I 
hope, my dear sir, you will let me 
know before I leave town.’ Pozz— 
* Yes, sir ; you shall know now. The 
reason why I do not keep a coach is, 
because I can’t afford it.’ 
“We talked of drinking. I asked 
him whether, in the course of his 
long and valuable life, he had not 
known some men who drank more 
than they could bear. Pozz—‘ Yes, 
sir, and then nobody could bear them. 
A man who is drunk, sir, is a very 
foolish fellow.’ Bozz—‘ But, sir, as 
the poet says, he is devoid of all 
care.” Pozz—‘That is true, sir; he 
cares for nobody. He has none of 
the cares of life. He cannot be a 
merchant, for he is unable to write 
his name. He cannot be a politician, 
for he is almost speechless. He can- 
not be an artist, for he is nearly 
blind; and yet, sir, there is a science 
in drinking.’ Bozz—‘I suppose you 
mean that a man ought to know 
what he drinks? Pozz—‘No, sir; 
to know what one drinks is nothing ; 
but the science consists in three 
arts—in knowing when we have 
ad too little, when we have had 
enough, and when we have had too 
much. For instance, there is our 
friend ——, he can always tell when 
he has too little, and when he has too 
much, but never knows when he has 


enough. 

“We talked this day on a variety 
of subjects; but I find few memor- 
anda in my journal. On small beer 
he said it was a flatulent beverage. 
He disapproved of those who deny 
the utility of absolute power, and 
seemed to be offended with a friend 
of ours who would always have his 
eggs poached. Sign-posts, he ob- 
served, had very much degenerated 
within his memory, and found great 
fault with the moral of the Beggars’ 
Opera. In the history of the world, 
he preferred Sir Isaac Newton’s 
chronology; but as they gave employ- 
ment to so many hands, he did not 
dislike the large shoebuckles then 
in fashion. 

“ Next day we dined at the Mitre. 
I mentioned spirits. Pozz—‘ Sir;there 
is as much evidence for the existence 
of spirits as againstit. You may not 
believe it, but you cannot deny it.’ 
I told him that my great grand- 
mother once saw aspirit. He desired 
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me to relate the circumstances, which 
I did very minutely, while he listened 
with profound attention. When I 
mentioned that the ghost had once 
appeared in the shape of a shoulder 
of mutton, and another time in 
that of a teapot, he interrupted me. 
Pozz—‘ There, sir, is the point. The 
evidence is good, but the scheme is 
defective in consistency. Wecannot 
deny that the spirit appeared in 
these shapes; but then we cannot 
reconcile them, for what has a tea- 

ot to do with a shoulder of mutton ? 

he objects, sir, are neither terrific 
nor contemporaneous. They are 
never seen at the same time, nor in 
the same place.’ Bozz—‘I think, sir, 
that ghosts are most often seen by 
old women.’ Pozz—‘ Yes, sir, and 
their conversation is generally full of 
the subject. I would prefer old 
women to record such circumstances; 
their loquacity tends to minuteness.’ 

“ A few days after this interesting 
and enlightened conversation, we 
talked of a person who had a very 
bad character. Pozz-—‘Sir, he is a 
scoundrel.’ Bozz—‘I hate a scoun- 
drel.’ Pozz—‘There you are wrong. I 
would not have you hate scoundrels. 
Scoundrels, sir, are useful; there are 
many things we cannot do without 
scoundrels. I should not choose 
to keep company with scoundrels, 
neither would I introduce them to 
my wife and children; but something 
may be got fromthem.’ Bozz—‘ Are 
not scoundrels for the most part 
fools? Pozz—‘No, sir; they are 
not. A scoundrel must be a clever 
fellow. He must know many things 
of which a fool is ignorant. Any 
man may be a fool, but to be a com- 
plete rascal requires considerable 
abilities. I think a good book might 
be written on the subject of scoun- 
drels—a Biographia Flagitiosa, or 
the lives of eminent scoundrels from 
the earliest accounts to the present 
time.’ 

“Hanging was mentioned in the 
course of the conversation, and I 
observed that it was a very awkward 

sition. Lozz—‘ No, sir; hanging 
is not an awkward position. It is 
proper, sir, that a man whose actions 
tend to criminal obliquity should 
himself be made perpendicular at 
last.’ I told Dr. Pozz that I had 
lately been in company with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, all of whom could 
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recollect some friend or other who 
had been hanged. Pozz—‘ Yes, sir; 
we know those who have been hanged. 
That is a circumstance we can easily 
recollect, and may safely mention 
without fear of offence, but we must 
not name those who deserve it. Such 
a proceeding would not be decorous 
in good company. It is one of those 
things we may think, but to which 
we have no right to give utterance.’ 

This last specimen of imitative 
irony is less happy than the rest, 
seeing that it is not original. - When 
Dr. Johnson was paying his addresses 
to his future spouse, the widow 
Porter, he frankly laid before her his 
position, proposals, connexions, an- 
tecedents, and collaterals. He was 
then twenty-five, and the lady turned 
of fifty. If we are to believe Miss 
Seward, the following conversation 
took place between Johnson and his 
mother when he communicated to 
her his attachment, and asked her 
consent. ‘No, Sam,’ said Mrs. John- 
son, ‘my willing consent you shall 
never have to such a preposterous 
union. Porter has died poor, owing 
to his wife’s expensive habits. You 
have great talents, but as yet you 
have turned them into no profitable 
channel.’ ‘ Mother,’ replied Sam, ‘I 
have not deceived Mrs. Porter. I 
have told her the worst of me ; that 
I am of mean extraction ; that I have 
no money, and that I have had an 
uncle hanged. She replied that 
she valued no one more or less for 
his descent; that she had no more 
money than myself, and that, though 
she had not had a relation hanged, 
she had fifty who deserved it.’ It is 
right to add that Boswell and Croker 
question, in this instance, the veracity 
or correct information of the fair re- 
tailer. 


JOHN ANDREW GORDIER, 

The records of the Channel Islands 
are not much examined, yet the 
curious will find them far from diffi- 
cient in interest, and in some cases 
they supply incidents of a striking 
character, both in criminal and credit- 
able history. The following well- 
attested fact furnished the materials 
to Captain Robert Jephson, an Irish 
dramatist of reputation in his day, 
for his tragedy of “Julia, or the 
Italian Lover.” Captain Jephson 


was master of the horse to several 
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successive Lords Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and an active political partisan, 
as well as a man of considerable 
literary pretensions. Here follows 
the narrative on which he constructed 
his play. John Andrew Gordier was 
a wealthy and well-conducted young 
man, born at Jersey in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. His man- 
ners and mode of life were amiable, 
correct, and inoffensive. Having 
been attached for a considerable time 
to a beautiful and accomplished 
young woman, in the adjacent island 
of Guernsey, he had surmounted 
those difficulties which always in- 
crease and strengthen the passion of 
love, and the day for leading his 
mistress to the altar at length was 
fixed. é 

After the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of his intended wife, 
at the time appointed, in full health 
and high os he sailed for 
Guernsey. he impatience of love 
on such an occasion need not be des- 
cribed. Hours were years, and a few 
leagues ten thousand miles. The 
land of promise at length appears ; 
he leaps on the beach, and, without 
waiting for refreshment, or his ser- 
vant and luggage, sets out alone and 
on foot for the house he had so often 
visited. The servant, who quickly 
followed, was surprised at being told 
that his master had not yet arrived. 
Having waited in anxious expectation 
till midnight, the apprehensions of 
the lady and her family were propor- 
tionate to the poignancy of their 
feelings and the circumstances of the 
case. Messengers were sent at the 
earliest dawn to inquire in different 
quarters, without success. 

After days of dreadful suspense, 
and nights of unavailing anxiety, the 
corpse of the unfortunate Gordier 
was at length discovered in a cavit 
amongst the rocks, disfigured with 
many wounds; but nothing sprang 
up on which to ground suspicion, or 
even to hazard conjecture, as to who 
could have been the perpetrator of so 
foul a murder. 

The regret of both families for the 
loss of a good young nan, thus cut 
off in the meridian of life and ex- 
ectation, by a cruel assassin, was 
increased by the mystery in which it 
was enveloped. The anguish of the 
atfianced bride was not of a species 
which relieves itself by weeping or 
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loud lamentations. She never shed 
a tear, “but let concealment, like a 
worm in the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek. She pined in thought.” Her 
virtues and beauty continuing never- 
theless to excite general admiration, 
the family, after a few years, were 
prevailed on to allow a Monsieur 
Galliard, a wealthy merchant of the 
island, to become her suitor, in the 
hope that a second lover might gra- 
dually withdraw her contemplations 
from the sad catastrophe of the 
first. 

In submission to the wishes of her 
parents, but with repeated and strong 
declarations that she would never 
marry Galliard, he was admitted to 
occasional visits; but the unhappy 
woman found it difficult to suppress 
a certain involuntary antipathy which 
she felt whenever he approached. 
Such was the force of his passion, 
or such the fascination of her charms, 
that repulse seemed only to increase 
ardour, and Galliard persisted in his 
unwelcome visits, frequently en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to prevail 
on the unfortunate lady to accept a 
present from his hands. 

It was remarked by her friends 
that he was particularly urgent to 
present her with a beautiful trinket 
of expensive workmanship and valu- 
able materials, which she positively 
and firmly refused, adding, with a 
correctness of sentiment and pro- 
priety of conduct, not always ob- 
served by women on such occasions, 
that it was base, dishonourable, and 
mean, to receive favours from a man 
whose hand she would never accept. 

But Galliard, by earnestness, assid- 
uity, and by exciting pity, the com- 
mon resource of artful hypocrites, 
had won over the mother tosecond his 
wishes. In her desire to forward his 
suit, she had, during the night, fixed 
the trinket in question to her 
daughter’s watch-chain, and forbade 
her, on pain of maternal displeasure, 
to remove this token of unaccepted 
love. The health of the fair mourner 
had been considerably my by 
her sufferings, and the mother of the 
murdered Gordier, who had ever re- 
garded her with the tenderest affec- 
tion, crossed the sea to visit her, to offer 
her every consolation in her power, 
and what in such cases is always the 
most mois consolation, to mingle 
her tears with those of the sufferer. 
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The sight of one so nearly related to 
her first, her only love, called forth a 
thousand melancholy ideas in her 
mind ; she recounted many little in- 
cidents, which lovers only consider as 
important, to the old lady, who fondly 
inquired into, and anxiously listened 
to every minute particular concern- 
m her beloved son. 

t was during one of these conver- 
sations that the afflicted female sank 
in a convulsion on the floor; and 
while her relations were conveying 
her to a sofa, their terror was con- 
siderably augmented by observing 
that the eyes of Mrs. Gordier were 
instantaneously caught by the glitter- 
ing appendage to the young lady’s 
watch-chain, that affectionatetoken of 
her son’s affection, which, with aloud 
voice, frantic gesture, and disordered 
countenance, she declared her son had 
purchased, as a gift for his mistress, 
previous to his last departure from 
Jersey. 

With a dreadful look, in which 
horror, indignation, wonder and sus- 
picion were alternately mingled, she 
repeated this extraordinary circum- 
stance, as well as the agitated state 
of her feelings would permit, to the 
victim of affliction, during the sub- 
sequent interval of a short recovery. 
The moment the poor sufferer under- 
stood that the splendid toy she had 
hitherto so much despised, was once 
in the possession of Gordier, the in- 
telligence seemed to plant new dag- 
gers in her heart. She made an effort 
to press it to her lips; her eyes for a 
moment exhibited the wild stare of 
madness, stung to its highest pitch by 
horrible conviction ; then ielaking 
out, “Oh, murderous villain!’ she 
expired in the arms of her surround- 
ing relatives. 

After such a discovery, it seems 
scarcely necessary to unfold the par- 
ticulars of this mysterious assassina- 
tion. Galliard, enamoured of, and 
envying Cordier the approximate 
a of his lady-love, had way- 
aid him from the port where he 
landed, murdered and robbed him of 
the trinket, hoping that after his 
death, he might possess a jewel far 
more precious. On being charged with 
the crime, he denied it, but with evi- 
dent confusion and equivocation, 
while the injured family were dis- 
patching a messenger for the officers 
of justice. Finding it impossible to 
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escape, he confirmed their suspicions, 
and anticipated the law by suicide, 
leaving an impious letter on the desk 
in his apartment. 

Captain Jephson’s tragedy on the 
above subject was selected by John 
Kemble, soon after he came from 
Dublin to Drury Lane, for one of his 
earliest exhibitions. It was only 
performed once. The great exer- 
tions of Kemble in the villanous 
Mentevole threw him into a fit of 
illness, and prevented further repe- 
tition. After a lapse of nearly thirty 
years, Mr. Macready made his second 
appearance in Covent Garden, in 
1816, in this same part. He repeated 
it once, and since then no manager 
or actor has disturbed its repose. 
The play has merit, but scarcely went 
beyond that respectable mediocrity 
which the Horatian code tells us is 
not sanctioned by gods, men, or 
columns. <A severe, but not alto- 

ether unjust critic, when the “Italian 
ver” was printed, accused the 
author of introducing into his play 
gratuitous additions to the dramatis 
persone, apparently brought in, not 
to forward the action, but merely to 
say fine things; and instead of 
rousing attention by strokes of nature 
and startling incident, of sickenin 
the ear and eye by pompous, stilte 
sentimentality, by strut, whiskers, 
and gold fringe. 


THE ORIGINAL DRAMA IN AMERICA, 

Soon after the warof Independence, 
by which the Americans conquered 
peace and enfranchisement, it was 
not to be expected that when they 
began to write plays they would be 
particularly complimentary to the 
mother ewnly ; but we might have 
more reasonably looked for something 
like reflected or hereditary genius. 
The following specimens are not very 
satisfactory emanations of taste or 
talent in Britannia’s then late colonial 
offspring. 


In 1807, Hoff, a publisher, of No. s 


6, Broad-street, Charleston, gave the 
world “The Battle of the Eutaw 
Springs and Evacuation of Charles- 
ton ; or, the glorious 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1782, a National drama, in five 
acts, by William J oor, of St. George, 
Dorchester, South Carolina.” 

A brief analysis of thisrare classical 
production may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 
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The play opens with a view of the 
American encampment on the banks 
of the Santee river. The reveillée 
chorus of continental soldiers sing 
“ God Save the Thirteen States,” &c. 
The chorus over, enter General Greene 
and his aids-de-camp. The general, 
in a long speech, calls George the 
Third a weak king, but a respectable 
private gentleman, and says that he 
is misled by ministers ‘‘ whose lack 
of talent is as conspicuous as their 
skill in the arts of bribery and pecu- 
lation to endeavour to rule the 
Americans with an iron rod.” Though 
resolved not to suffer this, he tells 
them they must not risk a fight with 
the Britishers till General Marion 
joins them. Colonel Henderson re- 
plies, “Indeed I know the English 
dread him more than they do General 
Sumpter, whom they have most 
emphatically styled Zhe Gamecock.” 
General Greene expresses “a woman- 
ish longing to see the Hannibal of 
South Carolina.” He comes on, the 
Continentals shout, and strike up 
Yankee Doodle. Colonel Henderson 
introduces Marion to Greene ; they 
shake hands “affectionately,” and 
Marion says he hopes to give the 
English “a most infernal drubbing.” 
Greene.—May Heaven so decree it !— 
Omnes—amen! amen! They now 
swear to maintain the independence 
of the United States, and talk ve 
insipid stuff about the enemy, whic 
ends in Captain Manning being sent 
to reconnoitre, who receives the com- 
mission ‘with thanks, saying, “I 
much admire dispatch in a business of 
this nature, I'll instantly be off.” The 
scene ends with an invitation to 
dinner. Scene JJ.—The English en- 
campment, a lieutenant and soldiers 

lacing Oliver Queerfish sentinel. 

ere a very witty dialogue is carried 
on. The lieutenant tells him to stop 
everything, and leaves him the 
countersign. A fine practical joke 
occurs. A large jack-ass crosses the 
e ; Queerfish presents his musket 
and challenges it. No reply bein 
made, he shouts ‘ Murder, murder !” 
The lieutenant enters, threatens that 
he shall run the gantlet. Queerfish 
says he was told to stop everything— 
that “an ass is a thing, ay, and a 
living thing, too—and as to running 
the gantlet, it’s all my eye.” The 
Lieutenant reprimands and leaves 
him, on which he cries, “If he was 
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not genteely hoaxed, may I never 
throw another somerset!” Enter 
three plunderers and seize him. 
Queerfish’s wit now breaks out into a 
blaze. “I ama ruined man by this 
light, a game chicken by the hokey ; 
brandy won't save me, nor gin either.” 
Plunderers say, “’Tis resolved unani- 
mously that you slip your wind.” 
Queerfish begs time to pray. They 
reply, “Pray away, and be damned 
to you.” While they suppose him at 
his devotions he runs off. They pur- 
sue him ; firing outside. Scene 
changes to a cottage. Queerfish 
jumps in at the window & la Harle- 
quin. Thus ends Act I. 

Act 2.—A bed-chamber in the 
cottage ; Queerfish standing in a 
eorner; Miss Lucretia Amarantha 
Sophonisba Slyboots holding a broom- 
stick over his head. Miss Slyboots 
is a professed man-hater, and suspects 
a design on her virtue, which is 
cleared up. She then proceeds to 
dress the intruder’s wounded arm. 
Old Slyboots enters unperceived, and 
exclaims, “ O temporibus, O mori- 
busque!” This mistake leads to 
much delicate remark. Her brother 
now questions her hatred of men, 
and says, “Damme, sixty, but you 
are a deep one!” 

In Act 3 we have a fine specimen 
of the deus ex machina. General 
Greene is in the midst of a soliloquy, 
when the Genius of Liberty descends 
half way betwixt the ans and 
stage in a superb car, guided by the 
American Eagle, with expanded wings. 
Music. Genius, in a solemn tone of 
‘voice—* Nathaniel Greene !”” Greene 
hesitates. She repeats—“ Nathaniel 
Greene, this visit is to thee ;” and 
the visit is to open to him the book 
of fate, and foretell the triumph of 
America, and of course the catas- 
trophe of Mr. Joor’s play. 

Soon after this a detachment of 
Britishers are seen digging potatoes. 
A party of Americans rush in. The 
British ask for guarter and surrender. 
The act ends with a noble speech 
from General Greene-—“ After our 
tliis day’s work we all must need the 
best the American camp affords— 
excellent water, beef without salt, 
potatoes, and a clear conscience.” 

We have now reached the fourth 
act without love, and it does not well 
appear how the tender passion can be 
foisted in ; but the reader will soon 
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see that it can, on the principle of 
Puf in the “Critic” —“ W here history 
gives you a good heroic outline for a 
play, you may fillup with alittle love at 
your own discretion.” Addison did this 
in his severely classical and unity- 
observant tragedy of “Cato ;” and 
who shall presume to gainsay the 
authority of Addison? Not Mr. 
Joor, éertainly, for in his fourth act 
he introduces to our acquaintance 
Miss Fmily Bloomfield, running into 
a crowd in male attire, pursued by 
M ‘Girt. 

N.B.—We have here softened a 
little the original phraseology, which 
is more strong than delicate. The fair 
fugitive claims the protection of 
Captain Manning, tells him how the 
unprincipled and murderous Tories, 
2.¢., the Britishers, headed by M‘Girt 
had rushed into her dwelling, kicke 
her mother down stairs, whose re- 
vered head had struck against the 
sharp corner of a doorpost, and then 
tucked up her father. This is too 
much for the sensibility of Captain 
Manning, who says, “ The bare re- 
cital causes the life-blood to stand 
still in my veins.” It soon flows 
again, however, and he kills M‘Girt, 
who confesses, when dying, that “he 
did it all for devilry and lucre.” But 
now comes the unravelling of the 
plot, such as it is. Miss Bloomfield 
turns out to be an old flame of General 
Greene. The English are defeated— 
“ five thousand regulars, the pick and 
flower of great Albion’s army.” Miss 
Bloomfield and the General are 
“brought together.” Old Slyboots 
gives her away. Captain Manning 
offers to be “ bridesmaid,” at which 
they all laugh. The Genius of 
Liberty descends, joins their hands, 
and leads off with the first stanza of 
“Yankee Doodle,” while all the 
dram. pers. join in chorus. So 
ends this notable drama, which is 
“entered according to the Act of 
Congress,” and on the title page of 
which we are informed, with respect 
to poets and critics, that— 

** Both must alike from Heaven derive their 
light, 

Those born to judge, as well as those who 
write.” 

Turn we now, for a minute or two, 
from the consideration of this speci- 
men of American romantic drama to 
asort of comic opera, called “ Disap- 
pointment; or,the Force of Credulity,” 
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which appeared about the same time, 
from the pen of a certain Andrew 
Barton, also of Charleston. The 
author says, in his preface, that he 
could discover but little merit in his 
work, and never intended it for the 
press, but his friends thought differ- 
ently, and entreated him not to 
withhold it from the public. It 
seems that there were wiseacres in 
America in that day, and the breed 
still survives, according to recent 
accounts, whose awit sacra fames in- 
duced them to neglect their business 
by day and spend their nights in 
digging along the river sides and 
coasts for money, supposed to have 
been buried there by Blackbeard and 
his brother pirates. The characters 
are as follow :— 
Mey. 
Hum, a tavern-keeper, 
PARCHMENT, a scrivener, 
QUADRANT, a mathematical 
instrument maker, 5 

RATTLE-TRAP, a supposed conjuror. 
Racooy, an old debauchee, ) 
WASHBALL, a barber, 
TRUS-HOOP, a cooper, 
Buckray, a tailor, 
TROWELL, a plasterer, 
MEANWELL, in love with Washball’s nicce. 
Top-IN-LIFT, a sailor. 

Spir-¥Fire, an old artillery man. 

OLD GABRIEL, servant to Washball. 
TERENCE, servant to Trus-hoop. 


Humowrists. 


{ Dupes. 


Women. 
Mrs. TRowELL, wife to Trowell. 
Mrs. Trus-noop, wife to Trus-hoop. 
Miss Lucy, Washball’s niece. 
Mou PLAcKETT, a woman of the town. 
Do ty, servant to Mrs. Trus-hoop. 


The English reader must not, we 
premise, be too squeamish, but look 
like an indulgent mother on the 
gambols of her child. 

At a congress of the parties the 
“humourists” persuade the “ dupes” 
that a monstrous treasure is buried 
near the mill and stone bridge, and 
that they know it through a will. 
This will they have forged, and 
given to it an appearance of antiquity. 
Parchment says, “ that’s well authen- 
ticated and ratified ;’ to which 
Quadrant adds—“ Ratified with the 
devil to it. He, he,he! Why they've 
knawed the one half up.” 

And this same sort of ready wit 
occurs again as follows :— 

Quadrant—He is certainly a man 
of great ignorance, 
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Trus-hoop—No sense! Faith! an’ 
he’s got forty times more than you, 
honey. 

This brilliant humour is almost on 
a level with the average of that of 
the Dimonds and Cherrys of our own 
stage, temporis Georgi Tertii. Then 
comes ataste of Mr. Barton’s poetical 
estro :-— 


What would you have more, 
You son of four-score? 
Iloot, leave off your bawling, your bawling. 
Sit down and be azy, 
And no longer taze me 
With yourloud caterwauling, caterwauling. 


If money your’e wanting, 

Why leave off your grunting, 
You scullion curmudgeon, curmudgeon. 

Sure the money’s in store, 

What would you have more, 
You lubberdegullion, degullion? 


But there is not much to be said 
against this when we remember our 
own “Haily, gaily, gambo raily,” 
‘Rowley powley, gammon and spin- 
ash,” and other classical varieties of 
the same school, for which see 
O’ Keeffe, Colman, Dibdin, Reynolds 
and Co., passim. As the action 
proceeds, enter Z'op-in-lift meeting 
Moll Placket. 

Top.—What cheer, Moll? Let's 
taste your head. (Aisses her.) Top- 
in-lift is a sailor, so let him have 
his way. The ladies have more 
polish. 

Mrs. Trowell (alluding to the trea- 
sure).—It is to turn out the hap- 
piest circumstance of our lives, enable 
us to live not only independent but 
in a respectable station. 

Mrs. T'rus-hoop.—My God! ain’t 
you humbugging me now, Mrs. 
Trowell ? 

Mrs. Trus-hoop afterwards makes 
some remarks to her maid Dolly, who 
taking a leaf out of her mistress’s 
book, pathetically exclaims,—‘* O ! 
hold your jaw, you brimstone devil !” 

These quotations would demand 
apology had not Mr. Barton assured 
us, in his preface beforenamed, that 
his opera met with such favour 
“as to engross a considerable part of 
the conversation of all ranks of 
people.” But as the key-stone closes 
the arch, so does Mr. Barton crown 
his “ Disappointment” with an epi- 
logue calculated to make the ghost of 
Miles Peter Andrews tremble for its 
earthly laurels, The author speaks 
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in his own person, viewing the 

audience through a glass :— 

“O glorious sight! how close they squeeze 
and touch, 

As thick as hops; or like New York stage- 
coach, 

The boxes shine, with brilliant belles and 
beaux, 

The pit with critics, and gallery overflows. 

Each make remarks, well pleas’d, and with 
grimace, 

They twist and screw the muscles of their 
face. 

Hark! hark! they clap, applause on ev'ry 
side ; 

Some mouths half open—others open'’d 
wide ; 

Which show the audience are well gratified. 

We thank you, friends; those marks of 
approbation 

Has saved our play from what folks call 
Damnation.” 


THE REFORMER OF MESSINA. 


Rather more than a century ago, 
the chronicles of the Island of Sicily 
recorded, or some inventive interpo- 
later introduced into them, a strange 
story of a “ Reformer” of that day, 
which furnished the foundation for 
Monk Lewis’s romance of the “ Bravo 


of Venice,” ne in 1805, and 


dramatized shortly after by himself 
as “ Rugantino,” a melo-drama which 
obtained great success in Dublin, and 
established the histrionic fame of 
Harry Johnston. The subject was 
also made into a play in the same 
ear by R. W. Elliston, and acted at 

rury Lane. Monk Lewis trans- 
lated from the German, Elliston from 
the French. But the story—histori- 
cal or fabulous, we pretend not to 
decide which—came originally from 
the source named above. Thus it 
runs :— 

This self-elected Minos is described 
neither as a philosopher nor philan- 
thropist of lofty intellectual endow- 
ments or position, but as an obscure, 
industrious mechanic, whose daily 
drudgery did not prevent him from 
noticing the scenes which passed 
before him. He saw, with indigna- 
tion, a total absence of public virtue 
and private principle: honesty op- 
pressed and vice rewarded ; the sword 
of — turned aside by corruption, 
and a want of power or inclination in 
the ruling authorities to chastise 
offenders. Under the impulse of 
such convictions, he resolved boldly 
to take on himself the task of a Re- 
former. 


Memorable Odds and Ends. 
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Having previously determined in 
his own mind that corruption and 
vice were too deeply rooted to admit 
of palliative remedies, he resolved to 
work on the fears of the wicked and 
unbelieving by instant visitation, from 
a quarter unseen, unknown, and be- 
yond their power to guard against or 
avoid. Providing himself with a 
short gun, concealed under his cloak, 
he sallied forth on dark nights, and 
as convenient opportunities offered, 
despatched obnoxious offenders of all 
ranks, whose notorious enormities had 
long condemned them in public opin- 
ion. In different parts of Messina, 
within a few months, many individ- 
uals were found shot, but their pro- 
perty untouched. Usurers who had 
ruined thousands by extortion ; un- 
just, oppressive magistrates ; pre- 
tended patriots, who opposed every 
measure of government for personal 
aggrandisement ; adulterers and de- 
bauchees ; husbands who blushed not 
to live on the price of nuptial prosti- 
tution ; and wives who considered 
beauty as a fair resource for repairing 
the losses of the Faro table. 

Astonishment became absorbed in 
terror. No villain of consequence 
dared to walk the streets. No vigil- 
ance could discover the murderer. 
Guards and spies were equally una- 
vailing. It was thought, too, that the 
mass of the people were not wholly 
displeased at these rapid judgments 
and speedy executions. After more 
than fifty of the most notoriously 
flagitious men of the city had been 
put to death, without a clue to the 
detection of the executioner, the Vice- 
roy of Sicily issued a proclamation, 
in which he offered a reward of ten 
thousand crowns to any one who 
should apprehend or be instrumental 
in apprehending the offender or 
offenders ; the same sum and a free 
pardon were also promised to the 
person who actually committed the 
murders in question, if he would con- 
fess them, and the motives by which 
he was actuated. To render his sin- 
cerity unquestionable, the Viceroy 
went publicly, in procession, and with 
great pomp to the cathedral ; received 
the sacrament, and solemnly repeated 
a promise at the altar, that he would 
strictly and without mental reserva- 
tion, perform his vow in every par- 
ticular. : 

The assassin having satisfied his 
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zeal for justice, and being willing to 
secure safety, as well-as that inde- 
endence he thought he deserved, 
immediately repaired to the palace, 
demanded an audience, and after 
strong assurances from the Prince 
that he would religiously observe his 
oath, confessed himself the sole mur- 
derer of the victims, who at different 
times had been found in the streets. 
The Viceroy, suppressing, as far as he 
was able, the strong emotions of hor- 
ror and surprise which struggled in 
his breast, proceeded to argue with the 
Reformer on the unjustifiable nature 
of his proceedings, in thus taking the 
law into his own hands, and dispens- 
ing with judicial process. The criminal 
defended himself on the plea of mo- 
rality and virtue ; insisted that the 
characters of those he swept off were 
too notorious to’ require legal trial, 
and boldly reprimanded the chief 
magistrate for allowing them to live. 
he royal representative, whatever 
might have been his inclination, relig- 
iously kept his vow, paid the stipulat- 
ed sum, and not considering Messina 
a proper residence for the mechanic, 


after what had happened, shipped 
him, with his family and effects, from 
the island, in a vessel bound to Genoa; 
and he passed the remainder of his 
life in the territory of that republic. 
His late fellow-citizens confessed that 
for many subsequent years they felt 
the advantage of his unrelenting, but 
impartial justice. But it is well for 
rulers and the ruled, and for the peace 
of mankind, that this singular being 
has not had imitators. If every man 
were to consider himself authorized to 
wield the sword of justice, the world 
would become a chaos of misery, an- 
archy, and bloodshed. It is true, this 
Sicilian dispenser of law possessed se- 
veral requisites for a root and branch 
reformer—integrity of purpose, disin- 
terested patriotism, and personal in- 
trepidity. But to render his decisions 
unerring he required ommnisctence, 
which is not extended to man. “Ven- 

eance is mine, I wiil repay, saith the 

ord!” He to whom all hearts are 
open has reserved this power to him- 
self, and he can alone dive into the 
deeply seated motives of human 
actions. 





SUMMER WEATHER. 


The sun was shining on the hills 
And gilding the purple heather, 

As you and I were roaming love 
In summer weather. 


The birds were singing in the trees, 
The lark sung in the sky, 

But ah ! I heeded not their songs 
As they winged by. 


For sweeter than the sweetest song 
Of bird upon a tree, 

Was the music of your voice love 
As you spoke to me. 


Blue was the sunny streamlet 
And blue the summer skies, 
But bluer, oh! a thousand times 

Were your soft eyes. 


Sweet is the breath of wild-flowers, 
With dew-drops newly wet, 

But sweeter was the moment love, 
When our lips met. 


Warm was the golden sunlight 
On fields that gladly shine, 
But warmer was your true heart 

That beat with mine. 


22° 
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The year is growing old love, 
The sun has hid his light, 

My life is growing dark too, 
And turning into night. 


The flowers bloom no longer, 

The birds have hushed their song, 
And the music of the streamlet 

No longer flows along. 


But sweeter than the sweetest song 
Of bird upon a tree, 

Is the music of your voice love 
As you speak to me. 


Come love and sit beside me 
And lay your hand in mine, 

Look full into my heart love 
With those true eyes of thine. 


Is there aught changed within it ? 
Has it grown strange or cold 

Oh love! though life is weary, 
Now that the year is old? 


OLD IRISH WORDS AND DEEDS. 


Pernaps there is no country in 
Europe whose inhabitants know so 
little of the social state and interior 
life of their ancestors at the different 

eriods of their history as those of 
reland. The historians have dwelt 
on the strife of political parties and 
races, and the well-contested battles, 
and the cruelties alternately exercised 
on the conquered by the conquerors. 
But how the people passed their lives, 
what customs they observed, and how 
they amused their leisure hours, were 
things beneath the notice of our Le- 
lands, our Taaffes, and our Mac- 
Geoghegans. The Archeological So- 
ciety, by publishing sundry old MSS., 
have let in some feeble light on 
phases of Irish life. The Ulster 
Archzeological Society have also done 
good service, and the Kilkenny Arch- 
wological Society, now enjoying the 
enlarged title of the “ Historival and 
Archeological Association of Ireland,” 
have done all in their power to dif- 
fuse the information contained in 
such family archives and rare old 
books as they have obtained access to. 


THE WEXFORD LEGEND OF THE CAT. 
Robert Malcolmson, esq., furnished 
to the Transactions of this Society, 
pubiished last October, an account of 
a most curious book, among the con- 
tents of which was a legend purport- 
ing to be told by an Englishman who 
had been in the County Wexford in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The story itself is of but 
little moment, but the circumstances 
of ordinary life with which it is con- 
nected impart great archeological 
value toit. Mr. Malcolmson’s volume 
wants the title, but the kolophon 
runs thus :—“ Imprynted at London, 
at the Long Shop, adjoyning unto 
St. Mildred’s Church in the Pultrie, 
by Edward Allde, 1584.” It is dedi- 
cated to the Right Worshipful John 
Yung, who was maker of comedies, 
lays, and interludes to his Majesty 
enry VIII 

The little duodecimo volume seems 
to have been the production of Wil- 
liam Baldwin, author of a “ Treatise 
of Morall Philosophie,” published in 
1547, It may be gathered from some 
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expressions in the preface that the 
account about to be related had be- 
fore appeared in some form. 

The author says that at Christmas 
he and Master Ferrers, Master of the 
Revels, were at Court, devising pas- 
times for the King’s amusement. 
These worthies had long conferences 
in the evenings on things connected 
with their profession, Baldwin and 
Master Ferrers taking their rest in a 
raised bed, Master Willot, an astrono- 
mer, and Master Streamer, a divine, 
taking their ease on a pallet laid on 
the rushes which covered the floor. 

One evening when the company 
were enjoying repose on feathers or 
rushes, a discussion arose between 
the narrator and the divine on the 
capacities of animals, The clergy- 
man maintained the cause of the 
dumb creatures, and in the course of 
his oration he related the ensuing 
legend, told to him, as he said, by 
one who had spent some time in the 
County Washford. We give the 


substance, recommending any reader 
who would desire to inspect at his 
leisure the strange spelling, and enjoy 


the quaint language of the original, 
to come by some means at the part of 
the Transactions indicated. e pre- 
mise that the descendants of King 
Art O’Cavanagh held the country on 
the north and west of Mount Leinster, 
Blackstairs, and the White Mountain, 
along with some stripes of land on 
the south and east of the same hills, 
while the English ruled in the south 
and east of the county. 

The informant of the rev. gentle- 
man stated that he had been in 
Wexford, when the Mackmorro’ and 
other wild lords were at war with 
the King, and ill blood existed between 
the Fitzharrisesand the Abbey of Tin- 
tern, both parties being lieges of 
Henry VIII. The then head of the 
O’Cavanaghs, called by the relator 
Cayr Macart (Cahir MacAirt O’Ca- 
vanagh), made daily inroads into the 
county, burning towns and carrying 
away cattle, so that, in the words of 
the text, “all the cuntrie from Cli- 
mine (Clonmines on the bay of Ban- 
now) to Rosse became a vast wilder- 
ness,” This Englishman being, as he 
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said, on a coshering* one evening with 
a churl of the Fitzharrises, the con- 
versation ran on strange adventures 
and cats, and the host told his guest 
the following story :— 

“Seven years before that time 
John Butler, lord of some land be- 
tween New Ross and O’Cavanagh’s 
couuitry, had a kern (?) dwelling in 
the debatable land, called here the 
Fassock (Fasach, desert) of Bantry ; 
and this ill-advised man, bearing the 
name of Patrik Apore (Power) took 
it into his head to make a prey in 
MacAirt’s country. So he and his 
boy (perhaps a wicked old man) en- 
tered in the night time a township 
consisting of two houses, slew the 
dwellers, and drove off the only cattle 
they could find, viz. a cow and a 
sheep. The dogs barked furiously, 
and the marauders fearing a pursuit, 
entered a church, which, the story- 
teller observed, was the only sure 
asylum they could get. ‘The Irish 
(as observed by the churl) respected 
the right of asylum in churches and 
churchyards, even in case of the refu- 
gees having slain the pursuer’s own 
father, till we (the English) taught 
them otherwise.’ 

“The men being hungry killed the 
sheep, and gathering some dry sticks 
prepared to roast a portion of the 
flesh, when on a sudden a large cat 
entered, sat down, and growled out in 
Trish, Zs uaim feoilt (‘flesh is from 
me, or I want flesh’). He looked 
so fierce that they handed him a 
quarter of the animal. This he de- 
voured in an instant, and went on 
repeating his Irish request tillevery bit 
of the sheep had found its way down 
his throat. They next were obliged 
to kill the cow, but while puss was 
getting down three quarters of it, 
they set half the hide, bowl shape, on 
four stakes set upright in the ground 
round the fire, and supporting it at 
the four corners. They then filled 
the cavity with water, and put in a 
quantity of meat sufficient for supper 
—the churl said the whole quarter. 
From the rest of the hide they cut 
out a sort of loose brogues, and fas- 
tened them on their feet with thongs, 
the fleshy side inwards. These, if all 


* Coshering (quasi cois an Righ, tribute of the King) was one mode of paying income 
and other taxes, very much approved by Irish and Anglo-Irish chiefs, who with their 
following made progresses at stated seasons, and lived at free quarters on the gentlemen 
graziers (bodachs) and gentlemen farmers (bruighes) who dwelt on their lands. 

+ Shone foelare the words used by the churl. 
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other provision failed, they would 
cook and eat next evening. By this 
time the ¢at had eaten all but the 
— seething in the hide, but far 
rom showing any satisfaction, he 
savagely licked his whiskers, and 
again miaued out the terrible ‘Is 
uaim feoil. The hungry men were 
constrained to give up their last piece, 
and then for fear their own. turn 
would come, they mounted their 
beasts and rode away. 

“As they went on sorrowful and 
hungry, the moon shone out, and 
‘the boy’ beheld to his great terror 
the unearthly animal sitting behind 
his master. He cried out, ‘ Master, 
he’s behind you,’ and the enraged man 
being thus brought to bay, took cour- 
age from despair, and made a vigor- 
ous push of his pike at the monsterand 
drove it through him. Immediately 
they were surrounded by a crowd of 
the animal's neighbours and gossips, 
and the poor boy was pulled down, 
and devoured almost before the life 
was out of him. 

‘‘ Apore escaped through the fleet- 
ness of his horse, and entered his 
house wearied and dismayed. ‘ He 
put of his harnes (which was a 
corslet of maile made like a shirt) and 
his scul (iron scull-cap) covered over 
with gilt lether oad crested with 
Otter skin.’ Hesat down weary and 
hungry, and told his wife what had 
happened. A hkitling about half a 
year old listened attentively from her 
place at the hearth, and when the 
tale came to an end she shrieked out, 
‘Have you killed Grimalkin ? and 
without another word sprung at his 
throat and strangled him before help 
could be given.” 

The churle said that this happened 
seven years before the omeetas . 
the Englishman told the Rev. Mr. 
Streamer the tale thirty-three years 
later. Wecannotascertain how long his 
Reverence retained it in his head be- 
fore he communicated it to Mr. Bald- 
win; so taking the lapse of time and 
the number of hands through which 
the legend passed, a mistake or two 
are very pardonable. There are two 
or three points however which need 
explanation. 

he district between Clonmines and 
New Ross might be expected pretty 
free from O’Cavanagh’s irruptions, 
as the English strength lay in that 
direction. Apore is im — called 
a kern, for he is an Anglo-Irish de- 
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pendent on Butler, owningsome land, 
and having an armed follower of his 
own, perhaps more. The kern proper 
had no landed possessions : he was a 
mere hanger-on, a fleet-footed, light- 
armed partisan, who aided the heavy- 
armed men in their combats with 
cavalry, and stabbed the knights and 
their steeds indifferently. Kerns 
belonged only to the native chiefs, or 
such Irish-hearted rulers as the 
Geraldines. The Fasach or desert of 
Bantry must have been a sort of de- 
batable land between the English 
and Irish possessions. Why should 
an English landed retainer dwell in 
such a dangerous place? Again would 
two men venture into the mountain 
district to slay and plunder, where 
we may suppose several families 
would dwell together for better de- 
fence. Above all what security would 
the church give? The Mac Airt’s 
people would surround the place, and 
starve them out. The mere legendary 
portion belongs to every country 
where such lore is cultivated. 

These mistakes were only natural 
in the mouth of an Englishman. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt but 
that the account was furnished by 
one who had been in the county, and 
taken notice of things. Witness the 
accuracy of the description of the 
Anglo-Irishman’s armour, and the 
mode of boiling meat in bivouacs, and 
of improvising a pair of brogues. 
The drilling of a few openings in the 
soles of the chausswre is the only 
thing omitted. These were intended 
to get rid of the wet incurred crossing 
rivers or marshes. 

The existence of such bodies as the 
Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion is of the highest service towards 
the preservation of antiquarian relics, 
and such archeological bits of in- 
formation as the present, which 
would otherwise be irrecoverably lost. 
We did not think that it would be a 
thoroughly honest proceeding on our 
part togive the account in the phrase- 
ology of Rev. Mr. Streamer. For that 
a the valuable notes of Rev. James 
Graves we refer to the “ Transac- 
tions,” in which will be found legends 
of Wehr-wolves collected from Gerald 
Barry's great work. 


A WORD ABOUT OGHAMS. 
This National Association pays par- 
ticular heed to the preservation of 
every vestige of antiquity which 
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comes to their knowledge, especially 
those bearing inscriptions. The 
Ogham stones as presenting the very 
earliest specimens of written charac- 
ters known in Ireland, have from 
the Society's commencement in 1849, 
engaged the particular attention of 
the members. There can scarcely be 
a doubt of these inscriptions dating 
from Pagan times, the proper names 
being generally strange to good Irish 
scholars, and the word mhic (of the 
son) being expressed by the obsolete 
magi. Mr. Brash’s remarks on the 
obstacles presented to the true com- 
prehension of the inscriptions deserve 
every attention; these being— 

1. “ Anignorance of the true nature 
and intent of the monuments. 

2. “The linguistic difficulties pre- 
sented by the obsolete Gaedhilic in 
which they are inscribed. 

3. “ Ignorance of the contractions 
used in engraving on a material where 
brevity was essential. 

4. “Imperfections from weather- 
wear and other injuries. 

5. “ Preconceived ideas or preju- 
dices of the translators, . and 
misreading the characters in order to 
bring out allusions to some local 
historic fact, or to the name of some 
famous mythic chief, king, or druid, 
or of some deity, supposed to have 
been worshipped in pagan times.” 

These are the impediments : the 
aids recommended are the adoption 
of the key in the book of Ballymote, 
as recommended’ by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Graves, and the patient, unpre- 
judiced examination and comparison 
of different inscriptions. The con- 
clusions that will be arrived at are 
these : 

1. “The inscribed stones are almost 
entirely sepulchral or monumental. 

2. “They seldom record more than 
the name and tribe-name of the de- 
ceased, with occasionally his profes- 
sion as a warrior, a poet, or a judge, 
and sometimes an exclamation of 
grief. 

3. “The are inscribed in the sim- 
plest and briefest manner, connecting 
words scarcely ever used, and words 
frequently expressed by initials. 

4. “The word magi, the genitive 
of mac, occurs in the majority of the 
monuments, and becomes the key- 
word of the inscription, as before and 
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after it we are sure to find a proper 
name, and its position dictates the 
direction in which the legend is to be 
read.” 

Mr. Brash continues :— 

“ As to the age of these monuments 
it is impossible with the amount of 
information at present available to 
assign to them any distinct date. 
However, the introduction of the 
Ogham character into Ireland must 
have occurred at an early age, long 
antecedent to the Christian era, and 
all the recent finds are strongly con- 
firmatory of this view.”* 

Readers of this MAGAzInE have 
made acquaintance with that Con- 
naught Semiramis, Queen Maev. 
Mr. 8. Ferguson, M.R.1.A., found a 
trace of her once existence in. his ex- 
plorations in the cave of Rathcro- 
ghain in Roscommon in the shape of 
an Ogham inscription on alintelstone, 
Frave Magi Medf, “ Fraoch, son of 
Maev.” ° 


THE BRENNANS OF KILKENNY, 


During three of the last five years 
of the reign of his gracious and grace- 
less Majesty, Charles II., the county 
of Kilkenny and slices of the adjoin- 
ing counties were kept in a state of 
fright and agitation by the unprin- 
cipled doings of three gentlemen- 
robbers of the name of Brennan. 
They succeeded in appropriating to 
themselves more than £12,000 ready 
money, the rightful property of sun- 
dry of his Majest ’s lieges in the 
localities eutinalt too large a loss 
to be tamely borne by “men of feel- 
ing.” So the marauders were 
secured by a sort of ring-chace or 
Tinkell (temcioll, around), as Scott 
would have called it, put in irons 
strong, tried, condemned, and all but 
hanged. Incredible as it may appear, 
they were rescued on the very 
scaffold, and made their way to that 
asylum now redolent of lobsters, 
crabs, and sailors’ biscuits, Ringsend, 
near Dublin. 

It is probable that they had 
managed to bring with them a por- 
tion of the large sum mentioned, for 
the next thing heard of them is their 
voyage to North Wales, themselves 
in one vessel, their groom and their 
three blood horses in another. Men 
of their appearance could scarcely 


* Proceedings and Papers of the Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland ; 
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move abroad without attracting the 
attention of the public, especially as 
they were attired in rich stuffs. What 
induced them to appear together in 
public in the city of Chester in all 
their bravery we cannot explain, but 
there they were pounced on by a 
large party, and secured before or 
could make use of their swords. 
Their fame had gone before them, 
and they were well guarded and 
watched, but one fine morning their 
gaolers and guards were found con- 
siderably damaged in their persons 
and their prisoners nowhere. They 
said they had been overpowered by 
the three unprincipled Irishmen. As 
for taking any portion of the £12,000 
by way of bribe, their souls abhorred 
the shabby crime. 

The hapless county, the scene of 
their former ravages, is again‘in com- 
motion. The backward escape is in 
every one’s mouth, and before a year 
goes by, the Duke of Ormond’s strong 
castle of Kilkenny is broken into and 
his plate carried off. Now, surely 
the army will be brought from every 
town where its presence can be dis- 
pensed with, the posse comitatus as- 
sembled, the gentlemen and farmers 
swell the force, and if the three 
Brennans are caught, above or under 
ground, they will be executed on the 
moment, having been already con- 
demned. By no means. In the words 
of Mr. Prendergast :— 

“They are taken into protection a 
few months afterwards by the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and allowed the 
use of their horses and travelling 
arms in order to the discovering their 
accomplices, and doing service, as it 
was called; that is, killing other 
Tories ; and the Grand Jury of the 
county Kilkenny actually presentit as 
their advice, that theyshould be taken 
into permanent protection, as the best 
course to suppress robberies and felo- 
nies in that part of the kingdom.”* 

That undercurrent of governmental 
policy in existence a couple of centu- 
ries since, still flows in the same 
channel. A writer or speaker will 
exercise, and at last wear out his fa- 
culties in defence of the government 
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under which he and his contempo- 
raries live in peace, and his exit will 
be made in a garret, on the exact 
model of that which Hogarth once 
poreses. A writer or speaker who 
aas done all in his power to brin 
HIS government into contempt od 
public hatred, may be perhaps sent 
for a fortnight or so into a well-fur- 
nished apartment in a State prison, 
and when he is issuing from his com- 
fortable quarters, a bland gentleman 
in a cravat white or coloured ac- 
cording to taste, will lay his hand on 
his shoulder and say, “ My dear sir, 
you are a man of great abilities. His 
or Her Majesty’s ministers would 
wish to secure your great talents in 
defence of law and order. The in- 
spector of public nuisances has just 
departed. What do you say to the 
acceptation of that dignified office, to 
which is attached, the salary—being 
so many hundreds or thousands a 
year?” The martyr says he will 
consult his wife, and no one need be 
informed of the result. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CELTIC DERIVATIONS. 


The attachment of meanings to the 
names of places in Ireland is in many 
cases attended with difficulty and 
uncertainty. These names were ap- 
plied to the localities at an early 
period in the history of the country, 
and many words in that language 
had become obsolete at the period of 
the copying of our most ancient ex- 
isting MSS. So even where the 
native language is still spoken, we 
are seldom sure that the sounds heard 
from the mouths of the inhabitants 
are identical with those belonging to 
the original names. It is still worse 
when they are pronounced by mere 
speakers of English. A name in their 
mouths differs much from its pronun- 
ciation by an Irish-speaking person, 
much more from what is written in an 
ancient MS., and of course very much 
more from the word as spoken by the 
first who conferred it on some locality. 

Of the uncertainty which atten 
derivations, even where the meaning 
appears obvious, we are warned in 
the book mentioned below,t 


* The Tory War of Ulster, with the History of the Three Brennans of the County of 


Kilkenny. 
circulation. 


By John P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin. 


For private 


¢ The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places. By P. W. Joyce, a.m, 


MRLA. Dublin: MacGlashan and Gill. 
Marshall, and Co, 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, 


Edinburgh: John Menzies. 
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“Carrick-on-Suir is what it appears 
to be, for the Four Masters and other 
authorities write it Carraig-na- 
Siuire, the rock of the Suir, and it 
appears to have got its name from a 
large rock in the bed of the river. 
But if anyone should interpret Car- 
rick-on-Shannon in the same way he 
would find himself mistaken. ‘The 
old English name of the town was 
Carrickdrumrusk, as it appears on 
the Down Survey map ; but the first 

art should be Carra (modern spel- 

ing Vora), not Carrick, to which it 
has been corrupted, for the place got 
its name, not from a rock, but from 
an ancient cav7a or weir across the 
Shannon, and accordingly the Four 
Masters write it Caradh-droma- 
vuise (modern spelling riasc), the 
weir of Drumroosk. Drumroosk it- 
self is the name of several townlands 
inthenorth-western counties, and sig- 
nifies the ridge of the roosk or marsh.” 

When an investigator is puzzled 
by a name, which he has only seen in 
modern English books, or only heard 
pronounced by English-speaking per- 
sons, our authority recommends him 
to get it pronounced by one who 
speaks Irish, giving the following in- 
stances as encouragement :— 

“ Lisnanees is the name of a place 
near Letterkenny,and whoever would 
undertake to interpret it as it stands, 
would probably find himself puzzled; 
but it becomes plain enough when 
you hear the natives pronounce it 
with a g in the end, which has been 
lately dropped. JLios-na-naosg, ‘ the 
fort of the snipes.’ 

“Take as another example Bally- 
longford, near the Shannon, in Kerry. 
As it stands it is deceptive, the first 
part of the name being apparently 
Bally (baile) a town, which it really 
isnot. Ihavea hundred times heard 
it pronounced by the natives, who 
always call it in Irish Beal-atha- 
longphort, ‘the ford mouth of 
the fortress.’ The name was origin- 
ally applied to the ford over the 
little river long before the erection of 
the bridge, and it was so called no 
doubt because it led to the longphort, 
or fortress of Carrigafoyle, two miles 
distant.” 

It is not easy to account for many 
places getting names from the per- 
sonages or incidents of romantic 
legends. Kilachdiarmidh, in Wex- 
ford, is a puzzler. The boar (Cullach) 
and Diarmuidh of the Beauty Spot, 
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according to the legend, slew each 
other on Ben Gulban in Sligo, and 
as the Argyleshire folk wished to 
trace the descent of their dukes from 
the peerless Ossianic hero, it was not 
hard to persuade them to accept his 
name for an Alban hill. But why 
the Duffrey people adopted it for 
one of their hills is not easily ex- 
plained. Perhaps the people of a 
comparatively modern era, unable to 
account for the meaning of the 
original name, resembling Cullach 
Diarmudha in sound, took some 
liberties with it to connect it with 
the Ossianic fiction, and thus, put 
archeologists much later in time on 
a wrong scent. 

Mr. Joyce has been able to come at 
the genuine meaning of some names 
through the obscurity shed round 
them by the people’s adoption of a 
legendary origin. Carrigogunniel, in 


Limerick, as all readers of Gerald 
Griffin’s stories or Mrs. Hall's Ire- 
land suppose, signifies “the rock of 
the candle ”—Carraig na gcoinneal, 
a terrible old witch amusing herself 
there in ancient days, by killing 


sundry inoffensive people, in fact, as 
many as were so heedless as to look 
towards a candle which she nightly 
lighted on that crag. St. Patrick of 
course extinguished the candle and 
the candle maker. Mr. Joyce, how- 
ever, finds in the Four Masters the 
name spelled Carraig O gCoinnell, 
“the Rock of the O’Connells,” who, 
as he says, were no doubt the original 
owners. 

A good example is afforded by Mr. 
Joyce of the utility of getting names 
of localities pronounced by the Irish- 
speaking natives. Castleterra, in 
Cavan, would be easily explained by 
a mere English scholar, but Dr. 
O’Donovan, according to his usual 
custom, got it pronounced by one 
who spoke Irish, and from his mouth 
it came out Cos a tsiorraigh (modern 
spelling, ¢-searraich), “the foot of 
the colt,” which has been so strangely 
corrupted. They accounted for the 
name by a legend, and they showed 
him a stone on the townland on 
which was the impression of a colt’s 
foot. 

Can this locality have any con- 
nexion with the name Sheridan ? 
The family had large possessions once 
in Cavan, and the derivation of the 
name seems no way difficult, Shear- 
rach dana, “vigorous young steed.” 
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The wisdom of caution in the study 
of derivations is exemplified in the 
common name of townlands (Bally- 
macgowan) in Donegal and Tyrone, 
and one near Derry. The ordinary 
meaning is the Town of the Smith’s 
son, but the townland last named 
was called in an inquisition taken at 
Derry in 1605, “the Canons’ Land,” 
and by the Four Masters under the 
year 1537, it was named Sale na 
gcananach, having the same meaning 
as the name just quoted. 


AIDS DERIVED FROM CHURCH WRITERS. 


Some of the early ecclesiastical 
writers afforded much comfort to 
modern etymologists by mentioning 
places by Latin equivalents, or plac- 
ing them beside the Gaelic names. 
This sets any question that might 
arise from a choice between two 
meanings at rest. The signification 
of the name Durrow, which is at- 
tached to places in the King’s 
County, in Kilkenny, and other 

arts of Ireland, is thus ascertained. 

t. Columba erected a monastery in 
the King’s County about the year 
550, and Adamnan, in his life of the 
saint, called it Dearmagh, and also 
Robereti Campus, Field of the Oaks 
(Dair, oak; magh, field). Bede also 
mentions the place by the Gaelic and 
Latin names. This word Dearmhagh 
exhibits the change of pronunciation 
occurring in the lapse of centuries. 
Its ancient sound was Dharwah, it is 
now Durrow. 

It is certain that the correct name 
of Carriganass Castle, once a strong- 
hold of the O’Sullivans, on the road 
from Bantry to Inchigeela, is Car- 
raig an easa, “ the rock of the cata- 
ract,” as O'Sullivan Beare calls it in 
his history Zorrentirupes. Excur- 
sionists through Wicklow and other 
picturesque portions of our island, 
finding asin the terminations of names 
of localities will look for a waterfall, 
eas, in the neighbourhood. 

Let every zealous Gaelic explorer 
lay these judicious remarks of Mr. 
Joyce to heart :— 

“The more intelligent of the Irish- 
speaking peasantry may often assist 
the inquirer in determining the niean- 
ing ; but here he must proceed with 
the utmost circumspection, and make 
careful use of his own experience 
and judgment. It is very dangerous 
to depend on the etymologies of the 
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people, who are full of imagination, 
and will often distort a word to meet 
some fanciful derivation. Or they 
will account for a name by some 
silly story obviously of recent inven- 
tion, and so far as the name is con- 
cerned, not worth a moment’s con- 
sideration.” 

Those readers who have not mas- 
tered the Irish accidence will do well 
to recollect, while reading this or any 
other paper on Gaelic philology, that 
the genitive case of a great number 
of masculine nouns is formed by in- 
serting 7 after the last vowel of the 
nominative case. 


DR. O’DONOVAN’S SERVICES, 

We extract with much pleasure 
some passages from Mr. Joyce’s inte- 
resting account of what the late Dr. 
O’Donovan did for the nomenclature 
of Irish localities. It is a gratitica- 
tion that so much of the information 
which he carefully and laboriously 
gathered, is still safe in MS., waiting 
for better days to go to the public 
through the press. 

“The late Dr. O’Donovan, while 
engaged inthe Ordnance Survey, tra- 
velled over a great part of Ireland, 
collecting information on the tradi- 
tions, topography, and antiquities of 
the country. The results of these in- 
vestigations he embodied in a series 
of letters, which are now deposited 
in the Royal Irish Academy, bound 
up in volumes, and they form the 
most valuable body of information 
on Irish topography in existence. 

“His usual plan was to seek out 
the oldest and most intelligent of the 
Irish-speaking peasantry in each lo- 
cality, and cause them to pro- 
nounce the townland and other 
names. His interpretations are 
contained in what are called the 
field-name books, a series of several 
thousand small parchment-covered 
volumes, now lying tied up in bundles 
in the Ordnance Office, Phoenix Park. 
The names of all the townlands, 
towns, and parishes, and of every im- 
portant physical feature are con- 
tained in these books, restored to 
their original Irish forms, and trans- 
lated into English as far as O’Dono- 
van’s own knowledge and the infor- 
mation he received enabled him to 
determine. . . . 

“He had a wonderful instinct in 
arriving at the meanings of names 
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but the information he received from 
deputies often left him in great doubt, 
. . + and his interpretations in 
such cases are to be received with 
caution, based, as they often are, on 
corrupt spelling, or on this doubtful 
information.” 


HELPS FROM EARLY ENGLISH DOCUMENTS, 

The copiers of old Anglo-Irish 
deeds and documents wrote the names 
of localities as faithfully as their ears 
admitted the Irish sounds, and as 
English letters could represent them. 
These words have accordingly been 
better preserved in the parchment or 
paper than in their transmission from 
one generation of English-speaking 
people to another. Mr. Joyce in- 
stances Ballybough, near Dublin, 
with a name “ obscure as it stands ; 
but.in an inquisition of James L. it is 
called Ballybought (pr. bughth, not 
bawt. This is addressed to natives 
of England) which at once suggests 
the true Irish name, Baile-bocht, 
“ poor town.” 

In the name Kilminfoyle, a town- 
land in the Queen’s County, 7 has 
been substituted for /, for in the 
Down Survey it is called Kilmull- 
foyle. This, as Mr. Joyce remarks, 
is a good attempt to write the Irish 
cill maol Phoil (the church of St. 
Paul’s servant).* 

Ballyboughlin, near Clara, King’s 
County, would give much trouble to 
dgmalaaie but for its presence in 
the Down Surve 


as Bealaboclone, 
obviously Beal-atha-bochluana, “the 
ford of the cow-meadow.” 


ETYMOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES AND BLUNDERS. 


There is only one article, viz., the 
definite an, in the Irish language. 
This becomes na in the genitive sin- 
gular feminine and in all the plural 
cases. A masculine noun beginning 
with a vowel when declined with the 
article takes the prefix ¢ in the nomi- 
native case ; a feminine noun of simi- 
lar construction aspirates the vowel 
in the genitive. Such nouns in both 
genders aspirate the initial vowel in 
the nominative plural, and assume 


* Maol, bald, came to be applied to tonsured RELIGIOUS. 
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the prefix » in the genitive plural. 
All this is plain sailing to what en- 
sues. Under certain circumstances 
bin the beginning of words is sounded 
m ; cis pronounced g ; d and g are 
sounded n ; f gets the sound of », p 
of b, sof t, and tof d. In these cases 
the sound is softened, and in MS. or 
print the active or eclipsing letters 
instead of being substituted for the 
passive or silent ones are simply 
placed before them. Now, we shall 
see how the article affects this ar- 
rangement. It aspirates all these 
consonants except d, ¢, s in the geni- 
tive case singular of masculine nouns, 
and in the nominative case singular of 
feminine nouns. In the genitive case 
lural it eclipses all excepts. This 
etter when followed by a vowel or 
by J, n, or 7, is eclipsed in the geni- 
tive singular masculine, and in the 
nominative singular feminine. 

We would be far from obliging 
our readers to recollect the multitu- 
dinous instances where aspirations or 
eclipses must necessarily occur. Let 
them, however, endeavour to re- 
collect that f, when aspirated, is de- 

rived of sound altogether. Now, 
et us see what difficulties these 
—— changes inflict on a mere 
rish student groping for roots. 
He hears the word Bauraneag 
applied to a place in Limerick, and 
having learned that bohreen (bothar, 
with the diminutive in) means a 
narrow road, and eacht a horse, he 
proceeds to gratify some ollamh- 
friend with his discovery that Bau- 
raneag got its name from a bye road 
in that locality in ancient times, 
leading to a horse pasture. While 
he exults in his discovery his sage 
friend, after putting on his spectacles, 
and fumbling in a portfolio, presents 
to his mortified gaze the name cor- 
rectly spelled, Barr-an-fhiaich. He 
knows enough of the vocabulary to 
be aware that the compound word 
means “ the hill-top of the deer,” and 
determines on a greater amount of 
caution in his next exploration. But 
how was the poor student to know 
that there was an aspirated and con- 


These would be called 


after their patrons; hence the names Maol Muire, Mary’s Tonsured servant; Maol Joga, 


Mull (Maol) in the beginning of Irish names thus means servant or follower. 
Gil (Giolla) is nearly synonymous. 


means noble. 


It also 


+ Natives of England are lovingly requested to sound ¢ and g hard when met in Irish 
names, and to afford ch a guttural sound if their organs are equal to the effort. 
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sequently silent f in the unlucky 
word ? 

Knockanree, in Wicklow, presents 
another pit-fall to the feet of the un- 
wary young /rishian. At the first 
glance he concludes it to be the King’s 
Hill, not suspecting the presence of 
the same aspirated and unlucky let- 
ter. On accidentally meeting the 
name correctly spelled, Cnoc an 
Shraoigh, he sees at once that it 
stands for nothing more important 
than a heathy eminence. 

Mullachnamoyagh (in Derry) looks 
very like the hill of the plain, or of 
Mary, or of Margaret (AZauyardh, as 
commonly pronounced), but unfor- 
tunately the m is a mere intruder and 
dispossessor of the rightful 6, which 
belongs to the word ;—Mullach na 
mboitheach, meaning the hill of the 
byres or cow houses. 

No tongue with which we are ac- 
quainted makes such sacrifices to 
euphony as the Irish. This adds to 
the labour and perplexity of a zeal- 
ous searcher into the recondite mean- 
ing of proper names. Your Irish 
writer or orator thinks nothing of 
adding the first or last letter of a 
word to that which precedes or fol- 
lows. If the two letters of the article 
do not accord with the words between 
which it is placed, one or other of 
its letters is elided ; we are not sure 
that the operator does not sometimes 
sacrifice both. Ifs placed before ann 
(in) will bring more harmony between 
it and the preceding word, the master 
of words will no more hesitate to 
annex it than Uncle Sam a fertile spot 
or two convenient to his big farm. 
A consonant placed between two 
vowels will no more admit a slender 
vowel on one side and a broad one on 
the other, than would Beau Brummell 
traverse Piccadilly with a female 
dwarf on his left arm and a giantess 
on his right. Finally, the whole in- 
stitution of eclipsing and aspirating 
has, with a few exceptions, no reason 
or authority to support it other than 
mere euphony. 

Naul is a village near Balbriggan, 
and the searcher in a dictionary for 
any word resembling it is not to be 
envied. Mr. Joyce will, however, 
help him out of his difficulty. _ 
“The Irish name is an aill, the 
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rock or cliff, which was originally ap- 
plied to the perpendicular rock on 
which the Castle stands, rising over 
the little river Delvin near the vil- 
lage. The word was shortened to 
waill, and it has descended to us in 
the present form Naul, which ver 

nearly represents the pronunciation.’ 

The difficulty in this instance arises 
from the excessive attention bestowed 
on euphony. In the next it proceeds 
from the aspiration, annihilation 
rather of f, of which some examples 
have been given. Neddans, in Tipper- 
ary, is merely the equivalent of na 
Sheadain, the streamlets, the f being 
aspirated. The Nore is properly an 
Fheoir (the sandy, gu.) ; Boate (1645) 
called it the Nure or Oure. Nobber, 
the birthplace of our Oliver, is “an 
obair,” the work--a name applied, 
according to tradition, to the English 
fortress erected there. 

Mr. Joyce, in treating of the junc- 
tion of the article refers to a place in 
the County of Wexford, whose name 
has more than once puzzled us, viz., 
Oyl-Gate. The first word is evidently 
a corruption of avll, a rock.* 

The prefixing of ¢ to masculine 
nominatives beginning with a vowel 
has been mentioned. The omission 
of the article and the retaining of this 
prefix in several cases have added to 
the student’s difficulties. An-t-wibh- 
rach, the yew land, aplace in Limerick, 
has settled down into Turach ; 
t-comaire, the ridge, in the parish of 
Dromore, Tyrone, is now Tummery. 
Tardree, in Antrim, was once an t-ard 
Shraoich, the heathy hill. 

Irish names could no more escape 
bad luck in their transitions than 
French and English ones. We know 
how the pompous buffetier, guardian 
of the royal cupboard, became a mere 
beefeater ; about as dignified a name 
as chaw-bacon. The Chateau Vert 
is now Shotover hill, Boulogne mouth, 
bull and mouth, &e. A few of the 
Irish degradations follow:—C ulchoil/, 
back-wood, in the Rower, County 
Kilkenny, has become Cool-hill ; 
Buidhe choill, yellow wood, in Fer- 
managh, Bay hill; Mointean (boggy 
land), in composition, has come to 
mean’ mountain. Baile wachtar, 
upper town, is now Ballywater ; 
Maghair an conaidh, field of the 





* A correspondent iuforms us that there is convenient to the village a small isolated 
rock, or very large stone, which probably has conferred the name. 
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firewood, in Antrim, Magherahoney. 
Malaighe, hill sides, a townland in 
Fermanagh, has been vulgarized into 
Molly ; Cromchoill, sloping wood, in 
Limerick into Cromwell ; Cnoc donn, 
brown hill, in Limerick and in Kerry, 
has made an undesirable change into 
Knockdown ; and Latth-reach-Chor- 
maic, house-site of Cormac, has lost 
every vestige of ancient dignity under 
the familiar title of Larrycormick. 

The Hyde Park of the Dublin 
citizens has rather lost by changing 
its Fionn Uisc, limpid water, for 
the fabulous Phoenix; so has Lios 
na bhfaocileagan, the fort of the sea 
gulls, in becoming Lisnamulligan. 
Only one change can be here adduced 
for the better: Oilean a phocain, 
Puckawn’s Island, looks more digni- 
fied in its modern name Islafalcon 
(quasi Falcon’s Isle). Blame is 
decidedly the due of whoever changed 
Cnoc a t-sidheain, Fairies’ hill, to 
Mount Sion. 

By hardening some aspirated let- 
ters into their primitive state some 
mystification has arisen. Bothar na 
g-cloch, the road of the (big) stones, 
degenerated long since into Stoney- 
batter—one word being rightly trans- 
lated, the other disfigured. Baile an 
bhothair, the town by the road, has 
been hardened into Booterstown. 

Mr. Joyce has borrowed from Mr. 
Gilbert the information that the old 
Wattle Bridge, from which Dublin 
tookits name, Baile atha cliaith stood 
on the present site of Whitworth 
Bridge, connecting Church and 
Bridge-streets, and that one of the 
five great roads from Tara, after tra- 
versing the locality of Stoneybatter, 
took it on its crossing the river. The 
stones used in these roads were large 
and squared, resembling those in the 
old Roman ways. The English peo- 
ple of the Barony of Forth borrowed 
the word bothar (pr. boher) from 
their Irish neighbours, and hardened 
it as in other parts of Ireland into 
batter. The generality of Co. Wex- 
ford people call a lane a bagheen, as- 
pirating gh. 

There is a little village high up on 
the side of Black Stairs in Wexford, 
called Askinvillar, which for a long 
time we took to be a corruption of a 
name imposed by some squireen, 
“ Asken’s Villa.” Ht is, however, 
Visg an bhiolair, the stream of the 
¢resses, Besides a stream flowing on 
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to the Urrin, with banks plentifully 
furnished with water cress, the 
townland boasts a sacred well, and 
yew trees, and an ancient burying 
place, with the ruins of Avddo- 
ran, the Church of Saint Doran. 
Rev. J. 8. Cooper, Killanne Rectory, 
has kindly given us some interesting 
information about this locality. A 
slight eminence between that neigh- 
bourhood and the Boro river is called 
by the people Cruc na cro. The 
people of half a century since ex- 
slained the name by “ Gallows Hill.” 
f the meaning and the article na 
have been rightly preserved the true 
name is Cnoc nu g-croc, hill of gib- 
bets. 

Rathangan, in Kildare, cannot be 
explained without the change of a 
letter in the modern spelling. In the 
Four Masters it is styled Rath-iom- 
ghain, Tmgan’s rath. The corrup- 
tion in this, as in several other cases, 
arose from preference of a more 
easily pronounced word. Rathangan 
gives less trouble to the tongue than 
Rathamgan. Biorair is more correct 
than biolair in Uisg an bhiolair, but 
not so easily pronounced, hence its 
disuse. 

Kilmainham was written Kil- 
manan by Boate, which shows that 
the name has been corrupted within 
a couple of centuries, as Mr. Joyce 
remarks. The name implies the 
church of Kilmainen, a saint, who 
was bishop and abbot there in the 
seventh century. Among changes 
for which the agents deserved pun- 
ishment more or less, was that of 
Druim-damh (pr. dhov), the ridge 
of a oxen, in Glenmalure, for Drum- 

off. 
The guttural ch does not recom- 
mend itself to English organs of 
speech, why we know not, it being a 
settled fixture in the Teuton tongues. 
The Anglo-Irish, till they arrive at 
the Hibernicis Hibernior stage of re- 
sidence, either supply it by &, or if in 
the end of words suppress it alto- 
gether. This causes confusion and 
mistakes, as in the instance of an 
amiable young girl from London, 
who to render herself agreeable in a 
little social party would use the con- 
ventional expression och shure. The 

ood-natured design was not seconded 

y the execution, as hawkshaw was 
the nearest approach she could make. 
The name Clifden furnishes another 
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example of this peculiar difficulty. 
Clochan is the Irish name of a stone- 
roofed house, in the shape of a bee- 
hive, but till John Robinson is accli- 
matized he finds it easier to say 
Clifden. Under this undesirable 
process Cnoc a’ tochair, the hill 
of the causeway, in the county of 
Kilkenny, has become Knoctopher. 

Irish-speaking folk are not blame- 
less in this respect. They will make 
arbitrary changes in their own words, 
and persist in some places to pro- 
nounce sruthan a streamlet, sruffane. 
Chuaidh, went (dh silent), is pro- 
nounced by southerners foo. In the 
north magh (gh soft guttural) be- 
comes something between mugh and 
muff. Such a change took long to 
be effected in England. On this 
point we beg to direct attention to 
the text. 

“The English language, though it 
has now no gutturals, once abounded 
in them ; and in a numerous class of 
words the guttural letters are still 
retained in writing, as in daughter, 
laughter, night, straight, plough, &c. 
While in many such words the 
sound.of the gutturals was wholly 
suppressed, in others it was changed 
to the sound of f, as in trough, 
draught, cough, rough, &c. It is 
curious that the struggle between 
these two sounds has not yet quite 
terminated. It is continued to the 
present a in Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, where the peasantry 
still pronounce such words with the 
full guttural.” 

Trough is still sounded by the 
Leinster paetiey with all the good 
will which the throat can put to it. 

There is a surprising facility in ex- 
tracting wrong meanings from Irish 
words, the large provision of signifi- 
cations generally attached to each 
being in many instances the cause. 
It requires not only an intimate 
knowledge of the language to detect 
these blunders, but an acquaintance 
with history and such topographical 
works as remain among our MS. col- 
lections. 

Inch, a parish near Downpatrick, 
takes its name from an island or 
a on the west side ‘of 

trangford Lough, and an abbey was 
founded there by John de Courcy. 
There could therefore be no hesita- 
tion in attributing the full name of 
the locality, Inishcourey, to the me- 
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mory of that rough knight. Harris 
and Archdall felt no doubt in the 
matter. Yet a monastery existed 
there long before De Courcy was 
born, and bore the name J/nis Cumh- 
scraigh, (pr. Inishcooscry) Cooscragh’s 
Island. 

Our author feels no compunction 
about unseating long cherished ideas 
on various points connected with 
local etymology. His proceedings 
may be profitable in the end to the 
cause of this department of know- 
ledge, but many easy-going folk find 
them for the moment decidedly un- 
pleasant. The valley near the Killar- 
ney lake, in which Dr. Petrieappointed 
the meeting between the knight and 
the richly and rarely-ornamented 
lady, is supposed, by those who have 
not traversed it, to be very gloomy 
and dark. How could it be other- 
wise from its name, Coom dhuv, 
black valley? Mr. Joyce maintains 
that there is no particular gloom or 
darkness about the glen, and con- 
jectures from the pronunciation of 
its name by the natives, “ Coom-ee- 
wiv,” that it merely implies O’Duff’s 
valley, Cum ui Dhuibh. 

Inthetext the ordinary signification 
given to Clonmacnois, viz., the retreat 
of the sons of the noble, is thus dis- 
proved. In the older annals the word 
is spelled Cluain maccu Nois, mean- 
ing the meadow of the sons of Nos. 
The Four Masters mention it under 
the date 1461 as Cluain muc Nois 
mic Fiadhaigh, which would imply 
the meadow of the pigs of Nos, son 
of Fiadhach. The first explanation, 
viz., “Retreat of the sons of the 
nobles,” cannot possibly be correct, 
for in the ordinary spelling mic and 
Nois are both in the singular number. 

For the explanation which follows 
romantic travellers in the south will 
feel the reverse of grateful to our 
author. 

“On the road from Inchigeelah to 
Gougane Barra, you pass a lonely 
hamlet ata bridge over the Lee, called 
Ballingeary, and it is no doubt con- 
sidered a very elegant and imagina- 
tive designation, for many of our 
leading guide-books translate it “The 
place of the Wilderness,” though 
there is not asyllable in the name 
that signifies either place or wilder- 





ness. If the tourist ask the driver of 
the car or any other peasant to pro- 
nounce it in Irish, he will hear some 
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thing like Beal-a-na-geerah, which 
represents the Irish Bél atha na 
geaerach, ‘the ford of the sheep.’ 
The place took this name from a ford 
now spanned by the bridge, where 
the Lee used to be crossed by the 
mountain sheep in their passage up 
and down the valley.” 

Colonel Vallancey and some of his 
admirers were rather glad when they 
lighted on any names which would 
prove the pagan Irish to be fire 
worshippers. It is more than pro- 
bable that they worshipped things or 
ideas by no means as estimable or 
useful as fire. However, they (Col. 
V. and suite) were not the less wrong 
in many of their conclusions. As- 
keaton was easily twisted into “the 
cataract of tlie hundred fires ;” but 
old authorities present it as Las 
gephthini, “ Gephthine’s cataract.” 
Balla, in Mayo, was the fire of fires 
according to the enthusiastic Colonel ; 
but it appears that St. Mochua, hav- 
ing built a monastery there in the 
seventh century, enclosed the well 
with a wall, balla, which gave its 
name to the place. 

A round tower existing in the same 
county at Achagower, the Colonel 
pronounced the name to imply “ Fire 
of fires,” the round towers and fire 
worship being firmly associated in 
the minds of himself and his brother 
archeologists. But in the Tripartite 
life of St. Patrick and in the Four 
Masters it is named Achadh fobhaw, 
“the field of the spring.” 

Baltinglas, which is so easily sepa- 
rated into Baal, fire, and green, or 
gray, was a God-send to our archo- 
logists, but the ancient name in the 
Dinnsennchus was Bealach Conglais, 
“the pass or road of Cuglas,” whose 
legend has already been related in 
this MAGAZINE. 


DEGRADATION OF WORDS. 

A pardonable change in modern 
nomenclature is the insertion of ¢ 
between s and rin the beginning of 
words. We are reminded by our 
author that no word in English, 
French, German, Greek, or Latin, be- 
gins with sr. Several Irish words 
admit these as initial letters, and four 
of these words often enter into topo- 

raphical names, viz., sraid (stratum, 
at.) a street ; srath, a meadow by 
@ river (strath in Scotland) ; sron, 
point of a hill, promontory, nose ; 
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and sruth (Zat.ruo, Gr. reo), a stream. 
The combination is broken up by in- 
troducing / or ¢ between the letters. 
A process of corruption arising 
from laziness or want of energy in 
4 has been long going on in 
the Indo-European languages, and the 
Trish has not escaped. It consistsin 


_omitting the sound of some letter in 


a word, or adding one which does not 
belong to it. For instance, d isadded 
ton. Thunor, Anglo-Saxon, is made 
easy in English by inserting d after 
n. The Latin cineris, gen. of cinis, 
put into English becomes cinder, 
easier to the organs than ciner. In 
Greek, aner, a man, should be anros 
or aneros in the genitive, but prefers 
to be andros. JB placed after m ren- 
ders things pleasant to listless folk. 
The root of slumber is (Anglo-Saxon) 
slummerian. The Frenchman con- 
verts numerus into nombre, Com- 
buro, I burn, should by right be (con) 
comuro. 

Under the influence of Indolence, 
the goddess whom James Thompson 
worshipped, our ancient Gaelic has 
suffered. Zt oilean, the district of 
the island, near Galway, is now 
written and pronounced Terryland. 
Ceall-a’t-sean-ratha, the chureh of 
the old rath, is softened into Kille- 
shandra. ulagh-Kileain, Helen’s 
Hill, in Cork, gets rid of an hiatus in 
its modern form, Tullyland, but is 
certainly degraded by the change. 

There is one remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the Gaelic 
tongue, viz., that of cutting away a 
diseased part of itself, and regaining 
original soundness. Cenn was the 
original form of the modern ceann, a 
head. From the tenth to the fifteenth 
century it was spelled cend, but after 
this last-named date the intrusive d 
was banished. Other words ending 
in nn became nd in the middle Irish 
period, and are now in their original 
state. 

The word teach, house, enters into 
composition with several names in all 
parts of Ireland. Our archeologist 
finds this or some of its forms—ta, 
tagh, tee, ti, ty, preceded by s in the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, and Louth, 
in several instances. Teach Lorcain, 
(St.) Lawrence’s house (church), re- 
joices in its changed title, Stilorgan, 
Teach Collain, Collin’s House, in 
Meath, is now Stackallen. Leacht, a 
sepulchral monument, has also been 
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tampered with, s being generally pre- 
fixed to the names of burial places 
beginning with the word. 

These initial changes are attri- 
buted in the text to the Danes, whose 
chief possessions lay in the three 
counties mentioned. We proceed to 
quote from the text. 

“In all the northern languages 
there are whole classesof words com- 
mencing with st, which mean habita- 
tion, place, &c. For example :—Ang.- 
Sax., stow, a dwelling-place ; stede, a 
place. Danish—sted, locus, sedes ; 
stad, urbs, oppidum ; stede, states. 
Icelandic—-stadr, statio, &c. And I 
may add that in Iceland, Norway, 
and other northern countries, several 
of these words are extensively used 
in the formation of names of places. 
It appears to me then sufficiently 
natural that the northern settlers 
should convert the Irish ta and ti into 
their own significant sta and sti.” 


ANTIQUITY OF IRISH NAMES, 

Mr. Joyce handles this part of his 
subject with his usual patience, acu- 
men, and research, and satisfactorily 
establishes the great antiquity of 
many of the names of our localities, 
cities, &c. 

In the Book of Armagh, a MS. of 
the date 807, that city is mentioned 
as the Altitudo Mache, and St. 
Patrick’s connexion with it quoted at 
the year 457, when he built the cathe- 
dral on ground granted by the Chief 
Daire. In the Dinnsenchus, a very 
ancient topographical tract, the name, 
is derived from one of three queens 
all bearing the same name, who lived 
respectively 600 years after the 
Deluge, 300 years before the Christian 
era, and early in the first years of it. 
All old MSS. point out Macha of the 
Golden hour, who lived 300 A.c., as 
the foundress. So the name Ard 
Macha (Macha’s Hill) has remained 
on the old city as its name for up- 
wards of 2,000 years. 

What a pity that out of fifty names 
mentioned on Ptolemy’s map of Ire- 
land only nine have been recognised. 
The circumstance will excite little 
wonder in any one studying the 
text. 

“The Irish names originally col- 
lected for this ancient atlas were 
learned from the natives by sailors 
speaking a totally different language. 
The latter delivered them in turn to 
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the compiler, who was of course 
obliged to represent them by Pheeni- 
cian letters, and they were ultimately 
transferred by Ptolemy into the 
Greek language. It appears perfectly 
obvious, therefore, that the names as 
we find them on Ptolemy’s map must 
in general be very much distorted 
from the ‘proper form as used at the 
time by the inhabitants.” 

Ptolemy lived in thesecond century, 
and his work was a corrected copy of 
one written by Marinus of Tyre, who 
lived a short time before him, and is 
supposed to have derived his informa- 
tion from a Tyrian atlas. 

In one instance we have in modern 
times copied the name of a river from 
Ptolemy—the Ovoca. It appears on 
his map as the Oboka, but its ancient 
Gaelic name is the Avonmore (large 
river). Near the river is settled a 
town on the map called Dounon, an 
evident representative at fourth or 
fifth hand of our DUN. 

Outside Eblana appears a small 
island with the name “ Edri Deserta” 
on the map, and “ Edrou Heremos” 
in the Greek text, both names mean- 
ing the desert of Edros. Ben Edair, 
the Gaelic name, must consequently 
have been applied to the promontory 
of Howth before the Christian era. 
How much earlier who can say? 
Scholars are divided on the derivation 
of Edair, some quoting dair, an oak 
(Benedair, hill of oaks); others, 

‘dar, @ Danaan chief; others £dar, 
wife of a Firboly chief. Howth is 
from the Danish ‘ Hoved,” a head. 

The other places identified on 
Ptolemy’s map are Senos, the Shan- 
non ; Burgos, the Barrow ; Bououinda, 
the Boyne ; Lhikina,Rathlin ; Logia, 
the Lagan ; Nagnatai, Connaught ; 
Isamnion Akron, Island Magee; 
Eblana, Dublin. That we have been 
spared so many is fortunate, for, as 
we have itin the text : 

“When we reflect that several of 
the names are no doubt fantastic 
translations, and that with great pro- 
bability many of them never existed 
at all, except in the imagination of 
the voyagers, we shall cease to be 
surprised that out of more than fifty 
we are able to identify only nine of 
Ptolemy's names.” 

Another authority for the antiquity 
of many of our names is Adamnan, 
who wrote the life of St. Columba in 
the seventh century, the names he 
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records having been used before the 
time of his subject in sixth cen- 
tury. Out of forty places mentioned 
in his work about thirty-four have 
been identified. Some of these are 
obsolete, but exist in ancient MSS. 

The conclusion to which our author 
comes, after mature examination of the 
subject, is that “the names by which 
all places of any note were known 
in the sixth and succeeding centuries, 
are, With some exceptions, the very 
names they bear at the present day.” 

Such words as dun, rath, lis, 
caher (fortresses of different kinds); 
carn, heap of stones; feart, land, 
fair-green ; cloon, entering into the 
composition of names, denote exist- 
ence from pagan times. 7'emple, 
kill, donach.(dominica), aglish (eccle- 
sia), ¢i (various expressions for houses 
of worship), enter into names imposed 
from the fifth to the eighth or ninth 
century. 

It is a difficult matter to us to di- 
vest one of these latter names from 
the ludicrous idea connected with, 
in our minds, since our first 
acquaintance with “ Love and Law,” 
by Miss Edgworth. One of the 
silent characters in the play, includ- 
ing Ulick of Eliogarty and Big Briney 
of Cloon, is some little man (name 
forgotten) of Killaspugbrone. Yet 
there is nothing ludicrous in the 
origin of thislatter name. St. Patrick, 
coming to Castle Irra, in Sligo, built 
a church for his disciple, St. Bronus, 
thenceforth called from the cir- 
cumstance Ceall-easpuig-Broin (the 
church of Bishop Bronus). 

Christianity introduced many new 
words into the ancient Gaelic, many 
of them now sounding strange in the 
ears of English-speaking folk. Such 
is sogarth (sacerdos), aglish (ecclesia), 
easboc (episcopus), &c. 


NAMES CONNECTED WITH HISTORICAL PERSONAGES 
AND EVENTS. 

The northern part of Antrim, 
called in modern times “ the Route,” 
is supposed by Ussher and O’Flaherty 
to derive this title from the end of 
the name Dalriada, Riada’s portion. 
This Riada, son of Conary I1., King 
of Ireland in the latter part of the 
second century, conducted a colony 
to the West Highlands, whose de- 
scendants were distinguished by the 
name of Dalreudini, Dal denoting a 


tribe as well as a portion. 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO, CCCOXLI. 
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Another body of men went from 
Ireland to the same country in 506, 
under the guidance of Fergus and his 
two brothers, sons of King Ere. 
These established a monarchy in 
Argyle and its neighbourhood, which 
in consequence of the settlement 
assumed the name of Aiver (modern 
spel. Ur) Gaedhil, the land of the 
Gaels, hence the name Argyle. 

The great northern fortress, whose 
remains are still to be seen about a 
mile and a half to the west of Ar- 
magh, owed its name Eomuin (eo 
pin, muin neck) to the circumstance 
of Macha of the Golden Hair, already 
mentioned, tracing the plan of the 
fortress with the pin of her brooch. 
She pardoned some _ troublesome 
princes, her rivals to the throne, but 
obliged them to superintend the exe- 
cution of the works. This, as al- 
ready mentioned, occurred in the 
year 300 before Christ, the farthest 
limit allowed by our brave old cast- 
iron historian, Tighernach, to au- 
thentic Irish history. Mr. Joyce 
affords the following information 
concerning the remains of the once 
northern capital :— 

“(These remains) consist of a cir- 
cular rampart of earth with a deep 
fosse, enclosing about eleven acres, 
within which are two smaller circu- 
lar forts. The great rath is still 
known by the name of the Navan 
Fort, in which the original name is 
curiously preserved. The proper 
Irish form is Kamhuin, which is 
pronounced ‘aven.’ The article an 
contracted to m, placed before this 
makes it nHamhuin, the pronuncia- 
tion of which is exactly represented 
by ‘ Navan.’ 

“This ancient palace was destroyed 
in the year A.D. 332, and it 
would be difficult to identify its site 
with certainty were it not for the 
singular tenacity with which it has 
retained its name through all the 
social revolutions of sixteen hundred 
years,” 

To confirm the traditions concern- 
ing the institution of the Red Branch 
(Craobh Ruadh) Knights of the old 
fortress; the adjacent townland still 
bears the name of “ Creeveroe.” 

Our authority dwells on the hold 
still kept on the people’s minds and 
hearts by the shades of the Ossianic 
heroes, referring to the various locali- 
ties still bearing their names. There 
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are several hills called Seefin (Suidhe 
Finn, Fionn’s Seat) through Ireland. 
Glenosheen is found in Limerick. 
Rathcoole (Rath Cumhail) is supposed 
to have been the fort of Cumhal, 
Fionn’s father, who was slain by 
Gollmac Morna at the fight of Castle 
Knoc (D. U. Macazing, Feb. 1865). 
In the county Monaghan stands Lis- 
naveane (Lios na bhFiann, the fort 
of the Fianna) ; in Donegal, Meena- 
vean (Moin na bhFiann) the moun- 
tain of the Fians ; near Kilorglin, in 
Kerry, Derrynafeana, the Fianns’ 
oakwood ; and in the same county 
Owennafeana (Abhan, &c., &c.), the 
Fianns’ river. In Westmeath, Carn- 
JSyan and Skeanaveane, thestone heap 
and white thorn of the Fianns. 

We have lived to see the truth of 
some old traditions and legendary 
history verified in respect to the Os- 
sianic men, and our children will pro- 
bably see more. One of the legendary 
biographies connected with St. 
Patrick set forth that Lugnat or 
Lugnaedon, his sister’s son, and also 
his pilot, wishing to lead a contem- 
plative life, betook himself, with his 
uncle’s permission, to a little island 
near the west shore of Lough Corrib, 
which from the time of his death has 
borne the name of Jnis an Ghoill crai 
bhthigh} (pr. Cravey), the Isle of the 
devout Gaul, Anglicised into Incha- 
goil. Dr. Petrie established the truth 
of this bit of hagiography by the 
discovery there of around pillar stone 
bearing the oldest inscription in Ire- 
land in Roman characters :— Lie 
Lugnaedon, Macc Lmenueh, “The 
stone of Lugnaedon son of Lim- 
enueh.” 

Before the Irish made bitter ac- 

uaintance with the strangers from 
dinavia, they had received visits 
from the Gauls, principally during 
the youth of Lavra Loingseach, whose 
adventures have been already related 
in this MacazInE (June, 1867). These 
Gauls being among their earliest 
visitors from abroad, they gave their 
names to the Northern pirates, and 
generally to all foreigners. The word 
Gall enters into the composition of 
so many Irish names that it is not 
necessary to say more concerning ‘it 
except that it refers to English as 
well as Continental visitors. The 
opel of Galley ois nN pa a 
“Dairy place o ish people.” 
In several books connected with 
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the ancient interrelations of the Picts 
and Scots, the word Attacotti fre- 
gate occurs to the mere reader’s 

iscomfort, as the writers frequently 
neglect to explain who the Attacotti 
were, or what the word means. We 
have explained the matter already in 
this Magazine, but Mr. Joyce fur- 
nishes us with an opportunity of 
alluding to it again. The Milesians, 
who thought everything beneath them 
but the profession of arms, or of 
high legal knowledge, or the practice 
of hunting and fishing, subjected the 
remnants of the Danaans and Fir- 
bolgs to harsh usage. In the first 
century there occurred among these 
races as widely diffused a conspiracy 
asthe recent one of the Sepoys. They 
invited their kings and chiefs to a 
banquet on a plain in Galway, and 
falling on them in their cups, slew 
them all. They elected one of their 
own sympathizers, Cairbre Cat- 
head, to be king, but found their con- 
dition made much worse instead of 
better for five long years. On King 
Cat-head’s death his son Moran re- 
fused the crown, and through his in- 
fluence the rightful heir was made 
Ard Righ. This Moran, surnamed 
“the just,” became the chief ollamh 
to the king. Every one has heard of 
his wonderful collar, which, being set 
on the neck of a lying witness, would 
squeeze the truth out of him, will he, 
nill he. These subject tribes just 
in of were the Attacotts(Attheach 
Tuatha, rent-paying folk, plebeians). 
For the legend of the slaughter at 
Magh Cru (Field of Blood), and King 
Cat-head’s domestic troubles, and the 
youth of Chief-justice Moran, see 

NIVERSITY MAGAZINE, June 1867. 

In our number for April, 1864, will 
be found the legend of “the Hill of 
Bellowing Oxen” in Limerick, relat- 
ing how the wise King Cormac un- 
justly and unwisely invaded Munster, 
and by the magic power of his druids 
inflicted the curse of drought on the 
province. Also how the still more 
powerful druid, Mogh Ruith, restored 
the water again to the springs, and 
inflicted condign punishment on the 
invaders. This was the modus oper- 
andi as furnished by Mr. Joyce. 

** Mogh Ruith called for his disciple, 
Canvore, and said to him, ‘ Bring me 
my magical spear ;' and his magical 
spear was brought, and he cast it 
high in the air, and told Canvore to 
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dig up the ground where it fell. 
‘What shall be my reward?’ said 
Canvore. ‘Your name shall be ever 
on the stream,’ said Mogh Ruith. 
Then Canvore dug the ground, and 
the living water burst asunder the 
spells that bound it, and gushed forth 
py theearth in a great stream,” &c., 

C. 

Our author in person inspected the 
famous well, which lies on the road 
side in the townland of Glenbrohane, 
its source of escape being an artificial 
chasm in the sideof Slievereagh. He 
also ascertained that it is still called 
Canvore’s well. The Bookof Lismore 
in which the legend is found is an 
ancient MS. So the present name 
must have belonged to the well for a 
very long period. Laying aside the 
supernatural machinery, it may confi- 
dently be supposed that the person 
who originally gave issue to the water 
was a man of skill, bearing the name 
“ Great-head,” and might have been 
contemporary with Cormac in the 
first century of our era. Those now 
mythical personages, whose names 
have rested on so many of our locali- 
ties, were once flesh and blood creatures 
like ourselves who happened to be 
endowed with supernatural powers 
by the story tellers long after their 
mortal trials were ended. In some 
instances the original conferer of a 
name having become a mere sound, 
and all circumstances connected with 
him being lost, the privilege was con- 
ferred on a legendary hero or heroine, 
whose memory had continued green 
in the fireside literature of the loca- 
lity and its neighbourhood, and whose 
emg bore a resemblance to his or 

ers. 


MARKS LEFT BY THE DANES. 


The Danes left few abiding marks 
in our local nomenclature compared 
with what they effected in England. 
On this subject we quote from the 
text. 

“Worsae (p. 71) gives a table of 
1,373 Danish and Norwegian names 
in the middle and northern counties 
of England ending in thorpe, by, 
thwaite, with, toft, beck, nes, Ws dale, 
force, fell, tarn, and haugh. We 
have only a few Danish terminations, 
as ford, which occurs four times ; ey 
three times ; ste, three times ; and 
ore, which we find in one name 
, +, » and almost all confined 
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to one particular district. This ap- 
pears to me to afford a complete 
answer to the statement which we 
sometimes see made, that the Danes 
conquered the country, and that their 
chiefs ruled over it as sovereigns.” 

These troublesome foreigners se- 
cured some maritime posts, traded, 
and occasionally made terrific in- 
roads on the interior for the purpose 
of plunder. The places which re- 
tain marks of their once presence are 
Wexford, Waterford, Carlingford, 
Strangford (Lough), Carnsore Point, 
Treland’s Eye, Lambay Island, 
Dalkey, Howth, Leixlip, Oxman- 
town, Laxweir on the Shannon, 
and probably Wicklow and Arklow. 

In these, ford is jiord a bay or in- 
let, ore is sandy point, Carnsore, 
the S.E. extremity of the County 
Wexford, was called by Ptolemey 
Hieron Akron, sacred promontory. 
The old Irish name had probably the 
same meaning, the present, partly 
Irish, partly Danish, is “the sandy 

oint by the Cairn.” The ancient 
rish name of Wicklow was Kilman- 
tain, “‘ St. Mantan’s Church.” This 
saint was one of St. Patrick’s com- 
anions. Leixlip, Zaxhlaup, salmon 
eap, is wholly Scandinavian. Lax- 
weir is salmon-weir. The ancient 
name of Ireland’s Eye was Jnis 
Freann “ the isle of Eire (a woman),” 
The woman Eire bearing the same 
name as the whole country, the de- 
ceived foreigners called the islet 
“Treland’s ey (isle). The Danes 
being gone, the Anglo-Irish added 
an e to the second word, convert- 
ing it into eye, and between both 
parties not a shred of the original 
meaning was left. In the text the 
process is likened tothe damage done 
to the Highlander’s knife, one party 
making free with the haft, another 
with the blade. 

Lambay is Lamb-ey, the ancient 
name being Rechru, oblique cases 
Rechrenn, Rechrainn, e next 

arish on the mainland, Portraine, 
<eeps the antique namefrom oblivion. 
Its ancient designation, Port-Rach- 
rainn, has been smoothed down to its 
present name within the last 500 
years. Rathlin is the same name 
disguised. 

The ancient name of Dalkey is 
Delginis, thorn island. The Danish 
Dalk-ey gives the same sense. “Itig 
curious,” as remarked in the text, 
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“that there has been a fortress on 
this Island from the remotest anti- 
quity to the present day.” Seadhgha, 
a Milesian chief, erected a dun on it; 
a Danish fort was afterwards raised, 
and now it boasts a martello tower. 
Oxmantown (Oestmantown, town of 
the eastern men), a strong place en- 
closed and fortified by Danes, occu- 
pied the present site of Mary’s Abbey 
and its neighbourhood. 


A GLANCE AT LEGENDARY NAMES. 


“ Many of the legends with which 
the early history of our country 
abounds are no doubt purely fabu- 
lous, the inventions of the old Seana- 
chies, or story-tellers. Great num- 
bers, on the other hand, are obviously 
founded on historical events, but they 
have been so distorted and exagger- 
ated by successive generations of ro- 
mancers, so interwoven with strange 
or supernatural occurrences, or so far 
removed from their true date into the 
regions of antiquity that they have in 
many cases quite lost the look of 
probability. It is impossible to draw 
an exact line of demarcation between 
what is partly real and what is 
wholly fictitious ; but some of these 
shadowy relations possess certain 
marks, and are corroborated by inde- 

ndent circumstances, which render 
it extremely probable that they have 
a foundation of truth.” 

These sound observations introduce 
the subject of Gaelic fiction, with 
which many papers in this Maca- 
ZINE have been occupied, and there- 
fore we shall only lightly touch the 
subject. 

An old village near Dublin has a 
strange-looking name as , 
Tamhleacht, meaning “the Plague 
Grave.” The sepulchral tumuli on 
the neighbouring hill confirm the fit- 
ness of the name, but the extreme 
antiquity of the era assigned by our 
romantic annals to the visitation, 
leaves nothing certain but that a 
plague sometime or other devastated 
the fertile plain of Bregia, and that 
the remains of many sufferers lie 
under the mounds in the neighbour- 
hood of the village once owning an 
abbey, and apparently a place of some 
consequence. 

The historic legend will have it, 
that Parthalon, an exile from Greece, 
landed in the island a semperalively 
short time after the flood, and his 
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people and their descendants held for 
three hundred years the undisturbed 
possession of theisland. At the end 
of that period they appear all living 
in the Sean Magh ealta L£dair, 
“the old plain of the flocks of 
Edar,” lying between the Dublin 
hills and Howth, and then comes the 
pestilence to sweep 5,000 men and 
4,000 women (these numbers would 
be reversed in our day) away in one 
week, and the island is left with- 
out a human being on it for many 
years. 

Of the many spots which have de- 
rived their names from famous 
leaps, not historically authenticated, 
Loop Head, in Clare, holds the chief 

lace. Cuchulainn, peerless hero as 

e was, once found himself obliged to 
flee before one of those terrible 
women occasionally met with in our 
island in the heroic ages. Along the 
western coast of Clare sped the life 
and death chase until the poor 
knight approached the very promon- 
tory, and —— sensible of his full 
danger. Between “ the devil and the 
deep sea” he selected the latter, and 
with a mighty bound he reached a 
rock at twenty-five feet from the 
point. Equally nimble was the 
virago. She lighted near him, and if 
he could not gain the mainland with 
another backward spring, James 
MacPherson would never get an op- 
portunity of making him mix in the 
combats of Fingal, about 280 years 
later. Despair giving him super- 
human strength, he made the huge 
standing leap, and immediately after 
had the satisfaction of seeing the hag 
dash down into the boiling surf in 
her vain attempt to follow him. 
The little rock has since borne the 
name of Sullén-na-léime, “leap 
rock,” and the point on the main- 
land, Leim Conchulainn, ‘ Cuchu- 
lainn’s leap.” 

In all probability, some one whose 
name resembled the hero's did make 
the attempt some time or other, and 
the fame in lapse of time fell to the 
Dundalk hero. Among our peasantry 
Dean Swift gets ae for all the 
witty things said or done by 
geniuses of his class before and since 
his era. 


We have been unable to report 
on only a small portion of what 
Mr. Joyce has found room for in 
his comprehensive volume. He treats 
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of the early Irish saints, fairies, and 
other supernatural beings, customs, 
amusements, and occupations, ancient 
agriculture, architecture—civil, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical, and other 
enduring works, such as roads, cause- 
ways, and bridges. In Part IV. he 
examines the names given by our an- 
cestors to the natural features of the 
island, and to the animals, wild and 
domestic. Hehasalso added a most 
useful index pointing out the page 
where every proper name in the book, 
and all the information given con- 
cerning it, may be found. A shorter 
index contains the mere roots. 

Our observations and extracts have 
been confined to one only of the four 
parts of the work. 

Though the ostensible object of the 
work is the investigation of Irish no- 
menclature, much interesting informa- 
tion is given on the modes ofancient life 
in our island, on its topography and 
natural features, the three chief races 
that once possessed it, their civiliza- 
tion, and the remains of their skill 
and energy. The chronology re- 
ceives deserved attention, and the 
traditional and legendary remains 
are tenderly and lovingly handled. 

The man is worthy of contempt or 
pity who feels not for the corner of 
earth that gave him being a modi- 
fication of the respect and af- 
fection which he _ feels for his 
ancestors. But he who does not con- 
nect his birthplace with interesting 
memories can have no more interest 
in it than a traveller in a moor, or 
high-way, or common, which he tra- 
verses, but of which he knows 
neither the name nor the antece- 
dents. Mr. Joyce’s work is eminently 
calculated to make every Irish 
reader wish to know more of his 
country, and to increase whatever 
amount of amor patrie heentertained 
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before its perusal. With all this it is 
free from class prejudices, and the 
reader who entertains the slightest 
bitterness towards the writer or the 
things which has his sympathy, will 
be as thin-skinned as the being 
imagined by Pope who was doomed— 


‘To smart and agonize at every pore.” 


The style in which the informa- 
tion is conveyed is so clear that the 
reader is never delayed a moment 
searching for the author’s meaning. 

We give welcome to Mr. Joyce’s 
very valuable work as a healthy ad- 
dition to the number, which during 
the quarter of a century just expiring 
have been steadily increasing, every 
one enhancing the general interest in 
the language and literature and 
ancient mode of living of the most 
ancient colony, represented by exist- 
ing descendants, which before the 
dawn of history pioneered the march 
of civilization westward from the 
cradle of the human race. 

Besides the language, Mr. Joyce 
has intimately studied the history 
and topography of the country, and 
availed himself of all-the information 
afforded by the publications of the 
Archeological and Ossianic Societies, 
and the MS. treasures of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He has traversed 
the land, and got information from 
the learned, and more interesting 
information still from the Irish-speak- 
ing peasant, about the traditionary 
and legendary lore of the different 
localities. 

“ The Origin and History of Irish 
Namesand Places” is worthy to take its 
place on the shelf beside the “ Materials 
for Irish History” of the lamented 
EugeneO’Curry. No work ofitssize yet 
published furnishes so much sound 
and interesting information about 
the passed-away things of Ireland. 











Sacred.—A Prayer. 


SACRED. 




















I GAZE upon her from afar, 

But dare not venture near ; 

Her beauty is so sweet and pure, 
It fills my heart with fear : 

For what am I to dream of her— 
A goddess robed in white ; 

What right have I to hope to stand 
Beside a thing so bright ? 


She comes and passes where I watch ; 
I see her noble face, 
The gentle birth that shows itself 
In every nameless grace. 
But what am I to gaze on her ? 
How false beside her truth ! 
Oh ! God, to beckon back the years 
Of wasted life and youth ! 


A sinner listening from afar, 
Outside a quiet church, 
While music from within floats out 

Beneath the silent porch ; 
So standing by the nameless graves, 
Estranged by time and sin, 
He hears the grand old sacred songs, 
But dares not enter in. 


A PRAYER. 


Sue knelt by the crimson altar, 
My darling, young and fair, 
And the blue and gold in the martyr’s robes, 
Floated and shone in her hair ; 
: Her voice, like the cry for mercy, 
. Which is raised to God in heaven, 
i For she prayed a prayer that the angels know 
| That sin may be forgiven ! 


And the light from the painted window 
Lay on her like a glory, 
As she knelt and prayed in the sun-lit aisle, 
Like some sweet saint of story. 
Oh, love, all love excelling, 
’Tis so that sin relenteth, 
For she knows the joy that the angels know, 
When one lost soul repenteth. 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS. 


TRIAL OF A BARRISTER FOR THE IMPUTED 
*MURDER OF A QUAKERESS. 


In the eleventh year of the reign 
of King William the Third, Spencer 
Cowper, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
good character and honourable family, 
in the full career of a Jucrative prac- 
tice, was accused of murdering the 
daughter of a wealthy Quaker at 
Hertford, on which charge he was 
solemnly tried, with others, before 
Baron Hatsell. It must be admitted 
that there were circumstances in the 
conduct and conversation of Mr. Cow- 
per, and the other parties associated 
with him in the indictment, which, 
although not suflicient absolutely to 
bring home and fix the crime upon 
them, were such as excited strong 
suspicion, and rendered inquiry and 
explanation imperative. 

pairing to Hertford, to attend 
the assizes, where he was usually 
engaged in his professional capacity, 
Cowper had been prevailed upon by 
pressing and repeated invitations 
from the fair Quaker, to dine and 
pass a good part of the afternoon 
and evening at the house of her 
mother, a respectable widow, with 
whom she lived. He had been with 
her almost the whole of the time 
without the presence of a third per- 
son, was the last who had been seen 
in her company, and at a late hour 
of the night they had both gone out 
of doors, the servant having been 
previously ordered to warm a bed, as 
she supposed, for Mr. Cowper, who 
was to sleep in the house. 

The unhappy female returned no 
more, and the first news her mother 
heard, after a night of agitation, sus- 
pense, and anxiety, was that the 
corpse of her daughter was found in 
a river not far from their residence. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the 
acute sufferings of a parent, or the 
silent mortification of the fraternity 
of Quakers, who have sometimes been 
accused of overvaluing themselves 
for correct conduct and purity of 
manners, and charged with consider- 
ing these estimable qualities as a set 
off for artifice, cunning, or hypocrisy. 
With such surmises and accusations 


we deal not. A jury called together 
on this occasion by the coroner, after 
a patient and impartial inquiry, pro- 
nounced it a case of mental aberra- 
tion ; and the family followed their 
unfortunate relation to the grave 
with the hopeless regret which such 
deaths generally produce. 

But scandalous reports, reflecting 
on the chastity of the deceased, were 
quickly circulated. Certain preju- 
diced bystanders asserted that they 
saw a dark circular mark round her 
neck as they drew the corpse from 
the water, and that the distension 
which generally takes place in 
drowned bodies was not perceptible. 
From these and othér circumstances, 
hastily taken up, they rashly con- 
cluded that she had by no means 
committed self-destruction, but that 
some unwarrantable method, pro- 
bably strangling, had been made use 
of, to shorten her life, before she was 
thrown into the water. 

It was also proved that a party of 
gentlemen, friends and acquaintances 
of Mr. Cowper, and some of them 
attending the Judges of Assize, had 
arrived at Hertford on the day of 
the night when the deceased was 
missing ; that they were heard to 
make her the subject of conversation, 
and to use the following remarkable 
expression :—“ Her courting days 
will soon be over; a friend of ours 
will guickly be even with her !” 

It ought further to be mentioned 
that party ane for many years 
had run high in this place, and Mr. 
Cowper’s father and brother were, at 
the moment, sitting members for the 
town of Hertford, after a contested 
election. For these and other reasons 
it is probable that many circum- 
stances were exaggerated, and an 
opportunity eagerly seized by an ex- 
asperated minority to cast an odium 
on the family, and to injure the 
interest of successful competitors. 
The Quakers were also anxious to re- 
move the disgrace of suicide and in- 
ig from a member of their society. 

Whatever were the motives of the 


different persons concerned, the public 
mind became strongly agitated, and 
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the lower orders worked themselves 
up into clamorous suspicion. The 
body was disinterred, particularly 
and accurately examined by pro- 
fessional men, and after a long dis- 
cussion, Mr. Cowper and his friends 
were taken into custody, and arraigned 
at the assizes which came on shortly 
after. 

A man of unblemished reputation, 
a husband and a father, liberally 
educated, by his connexions and pro- 
fession generally known and respect- 
ed, thus at once accused of murder, 
attended, as was supposed, with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar foulness and 
deliberate treachery, naturally ex- 
cited general attention and produced 
a crowded court. After reading the 
indictment, in which the particulars 
stated above, with many minute ad- 
ditions, were elaborately detailed, 
the trial proceeded ; but to give the 
full details, in all their amplified 
minuteness, would occupy more space 
than we have at command. 

To remove, not only from himself, 
but his companions, the danger and 
infamy of so shocking a charge, Mr. 
Cowper called a number of physicians, 
surgeons, and anatomists, eminent in 
their day, including Sir Hans Sloane, 
Sir Samuel Garth, and a namesake, 
but no relation, a diligent and accurate 
dissector, of first-rate reputation. 
These, and many other professional 
gentlemen were of opinion that the 
circumstance of the dead body having 
little or no water in the stomach, did 
not originate from extinction of life 
before the immersion, but that it fre- 
quently occurred with suicides, who 
plunge in, determined resolutely to 
die, and with the lungs expanded with 
air—a circumstance which generally 
takes place on all occasions where 
firmness and force are exerted. 

These, and other witnesses observed 
that the case was widely different 
with those drowned by accident, who, 
in their efforts to save themselves, 
generally struggle till their strength 
is exhausted, often cry for assistance, 
and swallow a considerable quantity 
of water. But it ought not to be sup- 
pressed that a different opinion was 
maintained by several medical prac; 
titioners in behalf of the prosecution, 
amongst whom was an ancestor of 
Baron Dimsdale, a respectable sur- 
geon then residing at Hertford. This 
and much more of scientific theory, 
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abstruse reasoning, and anatomical 
deduction, on which judges, jurymen, 
and all non-professionals must be 
governed by the decisions of others, 
was long and elaborately urged on 
both sides. The whole concluded in 
favour of the opinion that the young 
woman had thrown herself into the 
river. 

A long examination of many wit- 
nesses being finished, Mr. Cowper was 
asked what he had to say in his de- 
fence. Theeyes of all present werethen 
fixed on this gentleman, standing as 
a culprit at the bar where as an able 
advocate he had often pleaded suc- 
cessfully for others. After an evident 
struggle between the urgency of his 
case, and the delicacy which is gene- 
rally observed in good society, in 
everything that relates to intercourse 
between the sexes, he began with ob- 
serving that it was with extreme 
reluctance he felt himself compelled 
thus publicly to make a confession of 
what he meant to have retained as a 
secret buried in his own breast. 

He trusted that the world would 
see that he wasobliged by self-preser- 
vation, and what was still dearer, the 
preservation of his friends, as well as 
their reputation and his own, to ac- 
knowledge that the unhappy young 
woman, of whose death he was that 
day accused, hud long secretly nour- 
ished, and at length by letter, as well 
as by word of mouth, unequivocally 
declared a strong attachment to him 
—an attachment which, as a married 
man, and the father of a youthful 
family, he had dissuaded her from 
giving way to, by every means in his 
power. 

The letters, in justice to himself 
and the gentlemen who, by some 
strange concurrence of circumstances, 
or wilful misrepresentation, had been 
implicated in the charge, he would 
presently submit to the inspection of 
the court ; but he wished first to give 
a plain, unvarnished tale of the whole 
of his conduct with respect to the 
deceased. 

“When this unhappy woman,” 
said Mr. Cowper, “saw no probabi- 
lity of her passion meeting with a 
suitable return, she became low- 
spirited, melancholy, negligent of her 
dress, and was heard in different 
places, and by various persons, to 
drop expressions of discontent and 
despair, purporting that her abode in 
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this world would be of short dura- 
tion ; of these facts, in due course, 
sufficient evidence shall be produced. 

“The very evening we spent to- 
gether,” continued the barrister, “and 
the last of her life, our conversation, 
which I little thought of ever repeat- 
ing in public, was passed in soothing, 
and I trust, salutary advice on my 
part ; in tears and tender reproaches 
on hers ; and I throw myself on the 
mercy of the court to spare my enter- 
ing into minute details on the sub- 
ject, when I solemnly declare that no 
alternative remained but my quitting 
the house peremptorily and abruptly, 
with a female struggling to retain me, 
or my forgetting my duty, and violat- 
ing the laws of hospitality. 

“The circumstance of the servant 
warming a bed, which I did not re- 
turn to make use of, has been thought 
to require explanation. This, I be- 
lieve is not necessary after what I 
have said, when it is considered I was 
not expected to sleep alone.” 

Mr. Cowper then appealed to the 
general tenor of his life and conver- 
sation, of which he believed few 
persons present were ignorant, but to 
which, as was customary, respectable 
witnesses should be called. He asked 
if any reasonable motive could be ad- 
duced for his atrociously murdering 
one who had long been his client, the 
object of his most friendly regard and 
warmest pity, and who, without any 
encouragement from him, had yielded 
to a fatal infatuation which deprived 
her of peace, mental purity, and at 
last, of her life; one, who but for 
this fatal weakness, might have been 
a credit and a comfort to her family. 

After having entered into a long, 
circumstantial, and satisfactory ac- 
count of the whole of the intercourse 
between them, and producing evi- 
dence of the leading facts—with con- 
siderable emotion, he drew forth from 
his portfolio two letters, which the 
unhappy and culpable young woman 
had addressed to him. These strongly 
corroborated everything he had ad- 
vanced. In one of them she accused 
him in a mingled strain of fondness, 
chiding, and despair, of being cruel 
and hard-hearted ; in the other, she 
distantly, but not delicately, alluded 
to the point she was aiming at, and 
clearly proved that her views and 
wishes were by no means Platonic. 

It was not difficult to see that the 
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complaints and unexplained allusions 
in her letter, and the reserve of Cow- 
per on the subject, with the pressing 
invitation he received to her mother’s 
house, were-all made with the express 
object she had in view; this formed 
the subject of dispute between them 
during a considerable part of the even- 
ing, and occasioned his hurrying away 
while the servant was warming the 
bed. Disappointed in what appeared 
to her, through inflamed passion or 
imagination, supreme felicity, and 
ceasing to value life, unless she could 
possess with it the man she loved, in 
a moment of guilty rage, despair, and 
false reasoning, but not apparently of 
absolute madness, she rushed into 
eternity, under impulses which, if the 
soul is to exhibit to the great Judge 
of all the tainted and corrupt impres- 
sions under which the body expires, 
must have made every parent shud- 
der and every Christian sigh. 

The letters, so singular as being 
written by an enamoured Quakeress, 
whose general deportment in other 
respects had been for the most part 
prudent, raised the curiosity of the 
court, and particularly excited the 
attention of the presiding Judge, Baron 
Hatsell, who desired to look at them. 
Having perused them as a literary 
novelty, and seeing a brother of the 
deceased present, he demanded of 
him what he thought of the writing. 
“Tt is certainly like my sister's,” 
replied the honest sectary, strug- 
gling between his love of truth and 
fraternal affection ; “‘ but the senti- 
ments avowed are so contradictory 
and inconsistent with the character 
and opinion I entertained of her, that 
I hesitate in believing them hers.” 

The same question being put to the 
mother, she replied in the savage as- 
perity of a parent bereft of a daughter 
under circumstances of guilt, suspi- 
cion, and dishonour—* Nothing shall 
persuade me that these abominations 
proceeded from the heart or the pen 
of Sarah ; I believe not a word of 
all that hath been said.” But man 
of the intimate friends of the deceased, 
and several persons unbiassed by the 
ties of nature or interest, and not 
inflated with sectarian pride, were 
reluctantly compelled to confess that 
the handwriting was indisputably 
hers.” 

The other persons indicted being 
called upon to explain their singular 
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conversation, before alluded to, on 
the night of their arrival at Hertford, 
replied, that Mr. Marshal, a common 
friend of themselves and Mr. Cow- 
per, had formerly paid his addresses 
to the deceased ; that for a certain 
time she encouraged, but at length 

his offers; and that when 
they understood Mr. Cowper was at 
her house, their chat over their cups 
was wanton and unguarded, having 
often joked with Marshal on the sub- 
ject. The words produced against 
them they remembered to have made 
use of, but they only meant, perhaps, 
in an improper and indelicate sense, 
that the barrister neither would nor 
ought to be very scrupulous in his 
treatment of a woman who had be- 
haved like a jilt and a coquette to a 
former lover. 

When this circumstance was men- 
tioned, it occasioned Mr. Cowper to 
recollect and repeat a declaration 
which the young woman once made 
to him, at the time when Mr. Mar- 
shal was courting her: “1 did not 
think you had been so dull of compre- 
hension as to imagine that 1 ever 
intended to marry Mr. Marshai; I 
only thought it might serve to divert 
the censure of the world, and favour 
my acquaintance with you.” 

The accused parties were honour- 
ably acquitted, and left the court, 
according to the formula, without a 
stain on their characters. A daughter 
of tue principal subject of this notice, 
vas not only a beautiful woman, 
¢legant in manners, but also possessed 
of considerable literary abilities. A 
knight of the quill, having attacked 
her father’s memory long after the 
event above recorded, by an invidious 
retrospect of the affair, in “An Epistle 
from the fair Quakeress, Sarah, to 
Lothario,” the posthumous assault was 
answered by Miss Cowper, who also 
wrote a pretty copy of verses in her 
brother’s “Coke upon Lyttleton.” 
This lady was the goddess who in- 
spired that pleasant and once popular 
song, 


“When first by fond Damon Flavilla was 
seen.” 


Most readers of the above short’ 


narrative will, we think, agree, that 
by the letters, the evidence, and col- 
lateral circumstances, Mr. Cowper 
and his associates in the awful indict- 
ment were most fully exonerated 
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from the imputed murder. But the 
barrister was not entirely blameless. 
From the moment when the guilty 
secret became patent to his under- 
standing, he should have gradually 
broken off intercourse with the in- 
fatuated woman. His passing the 
whole of the evening till a late hour, 
no third person being present, with a 
female, téte exaltée to such an extreme 
pitch, however it might afford him an 
opportunity of exhibiting his singular 
forbearance, was not to be commended. 
It was wrong, and subjected frailty 
toatemptation which daily experience 
proves ordinary human nature is not 
stoical enough to withstand. It seems 
by no means a strained or improbable 
inference that some moral impropriety 
had taken place between the parties, 
but from prudence, indulgence, or— 
let us be charitable—better motives 
on the part of Mr. Cowper, he had 
resolved to bring it to an end. 
And although he commanded him- 
self to a certain extent—as a pro- 
fessional man of the world, he might 
have thought there could be no 
great harm and not much danger in 
occasionally visiting his client ; and, 
as lawyers are “men of calculation ” 
that if he could perchance prevail on 
her to make a compromise with her 
feelings, and convert love into friend- 
ship, it might, as she possessed con- 
siderable property, lead to a favour- 
able remembrance of him or his 
family in her will. But this is 
purely a conjectural deduction. 

We are all too ready to make a sort 
of convenient compromise between 
poses and propriety, to practise a 

ind of half-way complaisance which 
satisfies conscience without outraging 
conventionality. This is arrogantly 
assuming a power which few, if any, 
possess. Whois Stoicenough to say to 
himself with perfect confidence, “Thus 
far thou shalt go and no farther”? 
It is better to shun temptation than 
to brave it. Above all, let “lovely 
woman” avoid the dangerous quick- 
sand of false sentiment. Heloise 
persuadedherself, through sophistical 
argument, and boldly declared that it 
was better to be a man’s mistress than 
his wife. We need scarcely caution 
our fair readers to reject this chimeri- 
cal absurdity. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, who knew her own sex well, 
and the male part of creation perhaps 
better, has left a sounder precept and 
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recommended better practice. She 

says — 

“Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide ; 
In part she is to blame who has been tried ; 
He comes too near wha comes to be denied.” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


Jonathan Bradford was executed 
at Oxford in the year 1736, for the 
murder of Christopher Hayes, Esq. 
This Bradford kept an inn on the 
road from London to Oxford. He 
bore an unexceptionable character. 
Mr. Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, 
being on his way to visit a relation, 
put up at Bradford’s house of enter- 
tainment. He there joined company 
with two other gentlemen, also inci- 
dental travellers like himself, with 
whom he supped, and in course of 
conversation mentioned unguardedly 
that he had about him a large sum of 
money. In due time they retired to 
their respective chambers ; the two 
gentlemen to a double-bedded room, 
leaving, as is customary with many, 
a candle burning in the chimney 
corner. 

Some hours after they were in bed, 
one, being awake, thought he heard 
a deep groan in the adjoining cham- 
ber. This being repeated, he softly 
awakened his friend. They listened 
together, and the groans increasing 
as of one dying, they both arose, and 
proceeded silently to the door of the 
next chamber, from whence the 
sounds proceeded, and the door being 
ajar, saw a light inthe room. They 
entered, but it would have been diffi- 
cult to paint their consternation on 
ves pg a person weltering in his 

lood in the bed, and a man standing 
over him, with a dark lantern in one 
hand and a knife in the other. The 
man seemed as petrified as them- 
selves, but his expression carried 
with it all the terror of guilt. The 
gentlemen soon discovered that the 
victim was the stranger with whom 
they had that night supped, and:that 
the man standing over him was their 
host. They seized Bradford directly, 
disarmed him of his knife, and 
charged him with being the mur- 
derer. By this time he had recovered 
his composure, assumed an air of in- 
nocence, positively denied the crime, 
and asserted that he came there with 
the same humane intentions as them- 
selves. Hearing a noise, he said, 
which was succeeded by deep groan- 
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ing, he got out of bed, struck a light, 
and had only entered the room a 
minute or two before them. 

These assertions were of little avail; 
he was kept in close custody till the 
morning, and then taken before a 
neighbouring justice of the peace. 
He still resolutely denied the crime, 
but, nevertheless, with such an ap- 

arent indication of guilt, that the 
justice made use of an extraordinary 
expression on writing out his mitti- 
mus—‘ Mr. Bradford, either you or 
myself committed this murder.” 

This extraordinary affair naturally 
became the conversation of the whole 
county. Bradford was tried and 
condemned over and over again in 
every company. In the midst of all 
this predetermination came on the as- 
sizes at Oxford. Bradford was 
brought to trial. He pleaded “ Not 
guilty.” Nothing: could be more 
conclusive than the depositions of the 
two gentlemen. They testified tothe 
finding Mr. Hayes murdered in his 
bed; Bradford at the side of the 
body with a light and a knife; the 
knife and the hand which held it 
bloody ; on their entering the room 
he betrayed all the signs of a guilty 
man ; and a few moments before the 
had heard the groans of the deceased. 

Bradford’s defence on his trial was 
the same as before the gentlemen. 
He had heard a noise; he suspected 
that some villany was transacting ; 
he struck a light; he snatched a 
knife, the only weapon near him, to 
defend himeelf ; and the terrors he 
discovered were merely those of hu- 
manity, the natural effects of inno- 
cence as well as guilt, on beholding 
such a horrid scene. 

But this defence was considered 
weak, contrasted with the powerful 
circumstances against him. Never 
was circumstantial evidence more 
conclusive. There was little need of 
comment from the Judge in summing 
up the case. No room or plea ap- 
pame for extenuation. The jury 

rought in the prisoner guilty with- 
out even going out of the box. Jona- 
than Bradford was executed in due 

course of law, still declaring he was 
not the murderer, nor privy to the 
murder of Mr. Hayes; but he died 
unpitied and disbelieved by all. 

et were these assertions not un- 
true. The murder was actually com- 
mitted by Mr. Hayes’s footman, who 
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immediately on stabbing his master 
rifled his breeches pockets of his 
money, gold watch, and snuff-box, 
and escaped unobserved to his own 
room. This could scarcely have been 
five minutes before the entrance of 
Bradford into the unfortunate man’s 
chamber. The world owes this 
knowledge to a remorse of conscience 
in the real delinquent eighteen years 
after the execution of Bradford, on 
a bed of sickness. It was a death- 
bed repentance and by that death 
the law lost its due victim. It seems 
strange that as the two gentlemen 
had distinctly heard Mr. Hayes say 
he had a large sum of money with 
him they did not search his clothes 
to see if it had been abstracted, and 
at the same time examine the person 
of Bradford to detect the plunder in 
his possession, if it was on him. Its 
absence would have been a point in 
his favour which ought not to have 
been overlooked. 

It would be more satisfactory if 
this account could close here ; but it 
cannot. Bradford, though innocent, 
and nota party tothe murder for which 
he suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, was, nevertheless, the mur- 
derer in design. He had heard, as 
well as the footman, what Mr. Hayes 
had said at supper as to his having a 
large sum of money about him, and 
he went to the chamber with the 
same diabolical intentions as the 
servant. He was struck with amaze- 
ment! He could not believe his 
senses ; but in turning back the bed- 
clothes to assure himself of the fact, 
he, in his agitation, dropped the 
knife on the bleeding body, by which 
both his hand and the weapon be- 
came bloody. These circumstances 
he acknowledged to the clergyman 
who attended him after his sentence. 

More than a century subsequent to 
this event, the — of “Jonathan 
Bradford” was selected for a raw 
head and bloody bones sensation 
spectacle, or melo-drama of horrific 
interest, at more than one of the 
minor theatres in London, and had a 
prodigious run. 


MUNGO CANPBELL. 

This unfortunate man was an ex- 
cise officer at Saltcoats, in Scotland, 
in 1769. His case was made a party 
question by party writers for their 
special purposes, to fan the flames of 
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national animosity and general dis- 
content at a time when they required 
no additional fuel, and when the 
kingdom was sufliciently distracted 
by arbitrary violation of law, popular 
insurrection, and seditious literary 
virulence. Junius, whoever that 
nominis umbra might be, was blow- 
ing a loud trumpet, and enlisting 
many recruits. His laboured, sophis- 
tical periods, his terse, flowing, com- 
pact, energetic style, if it did not con- 
vince, at least captivated, and was 
read eagerly by all, while his poli- 
tical dogmas converted many. 

Campbell in his own opinion, and 
indeed in that of many others, had 
abilities and attainments which placed 
him far above the ordinary class of 
revenue Officers, and made him a 
suitable associate for his superiors in 
worldly rank and position. From 
his youth he had a strong turn for 
gentlemanlike and aristocratic re- 
creations. He was passionately at- 
tached to shooting, alton. racing, 
and other sports of the field—a taste 
generally productive of evil to the 
middle and lower ranks of society. 
Being of a respectable character, with 
habits and deportment above his 
station, and distantly related to a 
noble family, he had obtained per- 
mission to shoot on several estates, 
adjoining the lands of the Earl of 
Eglintoun, a young Scotch peer, with 
very exalted notions of the preroga- 
tives of birth and fortune ; of strong 
passions, not without many estimable 
qualities, but a rigid enforcer of the 
game laws—that part of our statute 
book, which, protecting the pleasures 
of country gentlemen, sometimes 
places instruments of oppression and 
revenge in the hands of irritated 
sportsmen : the magistrate or land- 
owner being frequently a dead shot 
or the exclusive proprietor of manorial 
rights, which furnishes his table in 
town and country with an indispen- 
sable, but if bought, an expensive 
article of luxury. 

In the ardour of his favourite pur- 
suit, Campbell had often trespassed 
on the Earl's boundaries, and, on this 


, account, had for some time been a 


marked object of aversion at Eglin- 
toun Castle. It was during this un- 
fortunate period of recent irritation, 
and on the 24th of October, 1769, 
that his lordship, accompanied by 
Lord Kellie, with a train of servants, 
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horses, dogs, and guns, received in- 
telligence, soon after they had left 
home, that trespassers were seen at 
a distance in his lordship’s demesne. 
An attendant observing that he was 
sure one of them was that fellow 
Campbell, Lord Eglintoun imme- 
diately leaped out of the carriage in 
which he was generally conveyed to 
the field, and mounting a led horse, 
galloped towards the exciseman, 
who was by that time deserted by his 
companions, and stood alone. 
Approaching Campbell, he accused 
him of having forfeited his word by 
ain shooting on his grounds, and 
although he had so lately been de- 
tected in killing a hare. ‘ My lord,” 


replied Campbell, “I have not broken 
my word, for I have shot nothing to- 


Lord Eylintoun. “T insist on your 
delivering me your gun directly, and 
without more words.” 

Campbell, suddenly stepping back. 
“ Deliver my gun! Iask pardon, my 
lord, but I shall not surrender my 

un.” 

Lord E. “T must and will have it.” 

Campbell. “In my return to Salt- 
coats, after having been on duty, it 
is very hard that I may not be al- 
lowed to amuse myself on my way 
home $ if your lordship thinks I have 
infringed on your rights, you may 

unish me by the law of the land ; 
ut I will never submit to the disgrace 
of giving up my fowling-piece.” 

After these words, Lord Eglintoun, 
having neither whip nor spur, at- 
tempted to ride in upon his opponent, 

ressing and kicking the horse with 

is heels. Campbell, still facing the 
noble lord, retreated, walking back- 
ward, and pointing his gun towards 
him, “lesired his lordship to keep his 
distance. The Earl, still continuing 
to force on his horse, and persevering 
in a peremptory demand of the gun, 
the exciseman, raising his voice, said, 
“Keep off, my lord, or I shall be 
obliged to shoot you in my own de- 
fence.” Lord Eglintoun then dis- 
mounted, ordered his servant to 
charge one of his fowling-pieces, and 
turning to Campbell said, “I can 
shoot, then, as well as you.” He 
continued to advance as Campbell 
retreated, whose gun was still cocked 
and pointed at Lord en, the 
intruder exclaiming. “ My lord, keep 
off ; I have a right to carry a gun, 
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and no man shall take it from me. If 
you persist, I must repel force by 
force.” 

At this moment, while the Earl 
was finding fault with the servant 
for his slowness in loading his own 
gun, Campbell’s foot, in his retro- 
grade movement, hitting against a 
stone, he fell backward with violence, 
when the peer instantly ran in to 
seize the piece, but was prevented 
by receiving the whole contents in 
his body. Campbell, considerin 
himself at the mercy of his foes, an 
expecting they would put him imme- 
diately to death, suddenly started up 
from the ground, and running in on 
the servant, who by this time had 
loaded his fowling-piece, attempted, 
but in vain, to wrest it from him. 
Others soon coming to the spot, the 
exciseman was overpowered, bound, 
and conveyed to prison. 

It might be naturally expected that 
such a circumstance, occurring at 
the time it did, would create a strong 
sensation in the public mind. As 
party feeling or prejudice operated 
Campbell was alternatel execrated 
or commended, aed as a blood- 
thirsty, intemperate invader of lawful 
rights, or hailed as a champion of 
popular freedom. But, however 
opinions were divided on the expe- 
diency or necessity of his resistance 
to what he considered an arbitrary 
exercise of power, all serious and 
moderate men united in one senti- 
ment-—all lamented the untimely 
fate of a promising young noble- 
man, thus cut off in the prime of 
life and expectation, in consequence 
of a strained and too tenacious en- 
forcement of the game laws, which 
however sanctioned by statutes, and 
apparently guarding the natural pro- 
duce of landed property, are, of all 
legislative enactments, the most 
provoking and offensive to the com- 
mon feelings of mankind. This dis- 
position had been a failing for several 
generations in the noble house to 
which his lordship belonged, and 
was thus the indirect ‘cause of its 
own punishment in one of its des- 
cendants. 

Mungo Campbell was arraigned for 
murder, before the Scottish Court of 
Justiciary, in 1770; after a long 
trial found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged ; but previous to the day 
appointed for his execution, he antici- 
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pated the public disgrace by commit- 
ting suicide in prison. 

he counsel for the condemned 
man complained that a list of the 
jury had been shown to the prose- 
cutor’s agent and altered. It was 
alsoalleged in Campbell’s favour that, 
waving the question of every free- 
man’s right to carry arms, he was 
expressly and specially authorized to 
do so by licences from the Earls of 
Loudoun and Marchmont; and for 
that reason Lord Eglintoun was not 
authorized in endeavouring to seize 
his gun. The legal penalty incurred 
by Campbell was a prosecution for 
trespass. 

The circumstance of the servant 
being ordered to charge his fowling- 
piece, and the numerous instances of 
persons severely treated, on similar 
occasions, by Lord Eglintoun and his 
late father, were considered by many 
as sufficient reasons for the excise- 
man’s defending himself against pro- 
bable death, dishonourable blows, or 
coercion. Opinions on this subject 
were many and various. Dr. Lang- 
horne devoted a pamphlet to it. We 
strongly suspect that if nine out of 
ten persons are placed in the exact 
circumstances of Campbell, in repel- 
ling outrage and defending their per- 
sons and property from violation, 
they would act precisely as he did. 
While some applauded in warm terms 
the finding of the Scotch court, many 
more pronounced the Caledonian code 
intolerably harsh and severe. 

Dr. Johnson delivered a strangely 
pets opinion on this question : 

e said “Campbell deserved to be 
hanged; so would everyone who 
acted as he did ; not that I could as 
a juryman have pronounced him 
legally guilty of murder. But I am 

lad they found means to convict 
fim.” On this Croker observes, “ Lord 
Eglintoun, it must be remembered, 
was an early patron, intimate friend, 
and companion of Boswell, and also 
son of the old lady who treated John- 
son with such flattering attention 
when he wasin Scotland.” It is hard 
to believe, though there was every 
suchappearance, that the government 
of that day could have permitted the 
execution of Campbell to take place, 
Lord Eglintoun was grossly the-ag- 
r, and Campbell fired (whether 

y accident or design is uncertain) 
while in the act of falling as he re- 
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treated from the advancing noble- 
man. In our own days, and yester- 
day as it were, we have seen such un- 
accountable executions, remissions, 
and reprieves, that it is more than 
difficult to understand the principle 
on which they are regulated, or to 
form any idea of what the powers in 
office might have considered just and 
recommendable a century ago. 

Boswell, speaking of the above Alex- 
ander, tenth Earl of Eglintoun, writes 
as follows :— 

“He loved wit more than wine, 
and men of genius more than syco- 
phants. He had a great admiration 
of Dr. Johnson; but from the re- 
markable elegance of his own man- 
ners, was, perhaps, too delicately 
sensible of the roughness which 
sometimes appeared in Johnson’s be- 
haviour. One evening, about this 
time (1768), when his lordship did me 
the honour to sup at my lodgings with 
Dr. Robertson, and several other men 
of literary distinction, he regretted 
that Johnson had not been educated 
with more refinement, and had not 
lived more in polished society. ‘No, 
‘no, my lord,’ said Signor Baretti, ‘ do 
with him what you would, he would 
always have been a bear.’ ‘True,’ 
answered the Earl, with asmile, ‘ but 
he would have been a dancing bear.’” 


DR. DODD, 

This ill-fated and ill-conducted di- 
vine, whose public execution brought 
a terrible scandal on his sacred call- 
ing, was born in 1729, and suffered at 
Tyburn on Friday the 27th of June, 
1777. His father had been many years 
Vicar of Bourne, in Lincolnshire, and 
he himself was educatedat Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. He wrote a pastoral at 
eighteen, and was ordained at twenty- 
three. The next year he came to Lon- 
don, where he soon became a popu- 
lar preacher and fashionable lecturer. 
Horace Walpole formed one of a large 
party who attended Prince Edward 
to the Magdalen Asylum, and gives 
the following account, in a letter to 
Montagu, of Dodd’s exhibition on the 
day alluded to :— 

* As soon as we entered the chapel, 


‘the organ played, and the Magdalens 


sang a hymn in parts—you cannot 
imagine how well. The chapel was 
dressed with orange and myrtle, and 
there wanted nothing but a little in- 
cense to drive away the devil, or to 
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invite him. Prayers then began ; 
psalms and a sermon—the latter by 
a young clergyman, one Dodd, who 
contributed to the popish idea one 
had imbibed by haranguing entirely 
in the French style, and very elo- 
quently and touchingly. He apos- 
trophized the lost sheep, who sobbed 
and cried from their souls; so did my 
Lady Hertford and Fanny Pelham, 
till I believe the city dames took them 
for Jane Shores. The confessor then 
turned to the audience, and addressed 
himself to his Royal Highness, whom 
he called most illustrious prince, be- 
seeching his protection. In short, it 
was a very pleasing performance, and 
I got the ‘most illustrious’ to desire 
it might be printed.” 

At this early period, Dodd first met 
Dr. Johnson, to whose earnest exer- 
tions he ultimately became so deeply 
indebted ; but it does not appear that 
this accidental rencontre led to con- 
tinued intercourse or intimacy be- 
tween them. Johnson told Boswell 
that it was the only time they were 
ever in company. Dodd, in a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Parkhurst, the lexi- 
cographer, which, under all the sub- 
sequent circumstances, is curious and 
interesting, described the interview 
as follows:—“‘I spent yesterday 
afternoon with Johnson, the cele- 
brated author of the Rambler, who 
is of all others the oddest and most 
peculiar fellow I ever saw. He is 
six feet high, has a violent convulsion 
in his head, and his eyes are distorted. 
He speaks roughly and loud, listens 
to no man’s opinions, thoroughly per- 
tinacious of his own. Good sense 
flows from him in all he utters, and 
he seems possessed of a prodigious 
fund of knowledge, which he is not 
at all reserved in communicating, but 
in a manner so obstinate, ungenteel, 
and boorish as renders it disagreeable 
and dissatisfactory. In short, it is 
impossible for words to describe him. 
He seems often inattentive to what 
pe in company, and then looks 
ike a person possessed by some su- 
perior spirit. I have been reflecting 
on him ever since I saw him. He is 
a man of most universal and surpris- 
ing genius, but in himself particular 
beyond expression.” 

r. Dodd, in 1751, when only in 
his twenty-third year, married indis- 
creetly Mary Perkins, a young woman 
of inferior situation, but of so much 
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sensibility as to lose her reason at his 
death, and she died, still mad, in 
1784, She was illiterate and ignorant. 
Foote, in his play of “ The Cozeners” 
(1774), introduced heras M7s.Simony, 
and the description he puts into her 
mouth of “the Doctor” asa populous 
preacher was not considered an exag- 
geration. 

Dodd's promotion through his fash- 
ionable friends was rapid and sub- 
stantial, but he was always extrava- 
gant and lived beyond his means. 
He obtained twolivingsand acanonry. 
But his general life was irregular and 
some of it scandalous. In 1765 he 
obtained the office of one of the king's 
chaplains, and endeavoured shortly 
after to procure the living of St. 
George's, Hanover-square, by offering 
a bribe of £3,000 to Lady Apsley, 
wife of the then Lord Chancellor. 
She repulsed the offer with indigna- 
tion, and on her informing her hus- 
hand, Dodd was struck off the royal 
list. In the following year he went 
to Cambridge and took his degree of 
Doctor of Laws. The Earl of Ches- 
terfield, formerly his pupil, then be- 
came his patron, gave him the addi- 
tional living of Winge in Bucking- 
hamshire, and appointed him his do- 
mestic chaplain. 

He continued to indulge in a mode 
of living to which his ordinary in- 
come was quite inadequate. A tem- 
porary supply was produced by 
instructing private pupils, by an 
edition of the Bible with notes, by 
poems, novels, sermons, and the 
“ Beauties of Shakespeare.” His liter- 
ary productions are florid and diffuse, 
with few proofs of good taste, inven- 
tion, or correct judgment. His 
“Thoughts in Prison” present an 
exception. As misfortune generally 
improves us all, they are solid, pro- 
found and interesting. His novel 
of “The Sisters” was loudly cen- 
sured on its appearance. It exhibited 
scenes culpably indelicate, and was 
generally condemned at the time as 
a publication highly indecorous from 
the pen of a divine. But he did worse 
thanthis. Fascinated by dissipation, 
he made an excursion to Paris, where 
the genius of folly utterly possessed 
him. He wasrecognised in the Plaine 
de Sablon, in regimentals, with a fille 
de joie seated by his side in a 

haeton. 

In a fatal moment, under the pres- 
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sure of accumulated embarrassments, 
he forged the name of Lord Chester- 
field to a bond for £4,200, perhaps 
thinking and intending to redeem it 
in a short time; but the fraud was 
soon discovered, and his trial and 
condemnation ensued as a matter of 
course. His former pupil and patron 
appeared as chief prosecutor and 
evidence against him. After the sen- 
tence of the law had been passed, 
petitions and intercessions which in 
number and respectability had no 

revious example, were poured in on 
his behalf in all directions. It was 
suggested that royal clemency, which 
had been extended in instances of 
murder to the Kennedies, to Balfe, 
and to Macquirk, might be exercised 
in the case of an unhappy man whose 
crime, however punishable by the 
same penalty, in moral turpitude fell 
far short of deliberate and premedi- 
tated blood-shedding. 

Dr. Johnson was one of the first 
enlisted in his behalf. Dodd did not 
apply to bim directly, but through 
the Countess of Harrington, who, 
without any previous acquaintance, 
wrote a letter to Johnson, imploring 
him to employ his pen in favour of 
the unhappy criminal. Mr. Allen the 
printer, who was Johnson’s landlord 
and next neighbour in Bolt-court, 
and for whom he felt much kind- 
ness, was one of Dodd’s friends, of 
whom to the credit of humanity be 
it recorded, that he had many who 
did not desert him, even after his in- 
fringement of the law had reduced 
him to the state of a man under sen- 
tence of death. Allen carried Lady 
Harrington’s letter to Johnson, who 
read it, walking up and down his 
chamber, and seemed much agitated, 
after which he said, “I will do what 
I can.” Certainly he kept his word, 
and did make extraordinary ex- 
ertions. 

Dr. Dodd was indicted, tried, and 
found guilty on the 22nd of February, 
1777, but a point being reserved as to 
the legality of admitting against him 
the evidence of Lewis Robertson, a 
subscribing witness to the bond, the 
Judges unanimously decided in the 
affirmative. On the last day of the 
May sessions, sentence was pro- 
nounced. The prisoner having been 
asked, according to the usual formula, 
what he had to say why the court 
should not give judgment that he 
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should die according to law, he re- 
plied in the following speech, -writ- 
ten for him by Dr. Johnson :— 

‘My lord, 1 now stand before you 
a dreadful example of human infirm-’ 
ity. lLIentered upon public life with 
the expectations common to young 
men, whose education has been liberal, 
and whose abilities have been flat- 
tered ; and when I became a clergy- 
man, I considered myself as not im- 
pairing the dignity of the order. I 
was not an idle, nor, I hope, a useless 
minister. I taught the truths of 
Christianity with the zeal of convic- 
tion, and the authority of innocence. 
My labours were approved ; my pul- 
pit became popular; and I have 
reason to believe that, of those who 
heard me, some have been preserved 
from sin, and some have been re- 
claimed. Condescend, my lord, to 
think, if these considerations aggra- 
vate my crime, how much they must 
embitter my punishment. 

“ Being distinguished and elevated 
by the confidence of mankind, I had 
too much confidence in myself, and 
thinking my integrity what others 
thought it, established in sincer- 
ity, and fortified by religion, I did 
not consider the danger of vanity, 
nor suspect the deceitfulness of my 
own heart. The day of conflict came, 
in which temptation surprised and 
overwhelmed me! I committed the 
crime, which I entreat your lordship 
to believe that my conscience hourly 
represents to me in its full bulk of 
mischief and malignity. Many have 
been muperendie temptation, who 
are now amongst the penitent in 
heaven. 

‘“‘Toanact, now waiting the decision 
of justice, Iwill not presume to 
7 the counterbalance of almost 
thirty years—a great part of the life 
of man—passed in exciting and ex- 
ercising charity, in relieving such 
distresses as I now feel, in adminis- 
tering those consolations which I now 
want. I will not otherwise exten- 
uate my defence, than by declaring 
what I hope will appear to many, 
and what many circumstances make 
probable, that I did not finally intend 
to defraud ; nor will it become me 
to apportion my own punishment, by 
alleging that my sufferings have not 
been much less than my guilt. [ 
have fallen from reputation, which 
ought to have made me cautious, and 
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from a fortune which ought to have 

iven me content. I amsunk at once 
into poverty and scom; my name 
and my crime fill the ballads in the 
streets ; the sport of the thoughtless, 
and the triumph of the wicked. 

“ Tt may seem strange, my lord, that, 
remembering what I have lately been, 
T should still wish to continne what 
Iam. But contempt of death, how 
speciously soever it might mingle 
with heathen virtues, has nothing in 
it suitable to Christian penitence. 

“Many motives impel me to beg 
earnestly for life. I feel the natural 
horror of a violent death, and the 
universal dread of untimely disso- 
lution. I am desirous to recompense 
the injury I have done to the clergy, 
to the world and to religion ; and to 
efface the scandal of my crime by the 
example of my contrition. But 
above all, I wish to die with thoughts 
more composed, and calmer prepara- 
tion. 

“The gloom and confusion of a 
rison, the anxiety of a trial, the 
ours of suspense, and the inevitable 

vicissitudes of passion, leave not the 
mind in a due disposition for the 
holy exercises of prayer and self-ex- 
amination. Let not a little life be 
denied me, in which I may, by medi- 
tation and repentance, mopar myself 
to stand at the tribunal of Omni- 
potence, and support the presence of 
that Judge, who shall distribute to 
all according to their works, who will 
receive and pardon the contrite 
sinner, and from whom the merciful 
shall obtain mercy. For these 
reasons, my lord, amidst shame and 
misery, I yet wish to live; and most 
humbly implore that I may be re- 
commended by your lordship to the 
clemency of His Majesty.” 

The Recorder then assumed the 
black cap, and pronounced the awful 
sentence of the law according to the 
usual formula; to which the con- 
demned criminal replied devoutly— 
“ Lord Jesus receive my soul.” 

On Sunday, June 22nd, Dodd wrote 
to Dr. Johnson in the following terms: 
—“If His Majesty could be moved 
by his royal clemency to spare me 
and my family the horrors and igno- 
miny of a public death, which the pub- 
lic itself is solicitous to waive, and to 
grant me in some silent, distant corner 
of the globe to pass the remainder of 
my days in penitence and prayer, I 
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would bless his name and be hum- 
bled.” The letter was delivered to 
Johnson, as of the utmost urgency, 
while he was in church at Streatham, 
Mr. Thrale’s country seat. Upon re- 
ceipt of it he bustled out with noise 
and precipitate hurry, which aston- 
ished the congregation, and immedi- 
ately wrote the following letter to 
the King :-— 

“Srre,—May it not offend your 
Majesty, that the most miserable of 
men applies himself to your clemency, 
as his last hope and refuge; that 
is mercy is most earnestly and 

umbly implored by a clergyman 
whom the laws and judges have con- 
demned to the horror and ignominy 
of a public execution. 

“T confess the crime, and own the 
enormity of its consequences, with 
the danger of its example. Nor have 
I the confidence to petition for impu- 
nity, but humbly hope that public 
security may be established, without 
the spectacle of a clergyman dragged 
through the streets to a death of 
infamy, amidst the derision of the 
profligate and profane ; and that jus- 
tice may be Satisfied with irrevocable 
exile, perpetual disgrace, and hope- 
less penury. 

“*My life, sire, has not been useless 
to mankind. I have benefited many. 
But my offences against God are num- 
berless, and I have had little time for 
repentance. Preserve me, sire, by 
your prerogative of mercy, from the 
necessity of appearing unprepared at 
that tribunal before which kings and 
subjects must stand at last together. 
Permit me to hide my guilt in some 
obscure corner of a foreign country, 
where, if ever I can attain confidence 
to hope that my prayers will be heard, 
they shall be poured forth with all 
the fervour of gratitude for the life 
and happiness of your Majesty.” 

In forwarding this letter to Dr. 
Dodd, Dr. Johnson wrote—I most 
seriously enjoin you not to let it be 
at all known that I have written the 
enclosed, and to return the copy to 
Mr. Allen in a cover to we. I trust 
I need not tell you that I wish it sue- 
cess. But donot indulge hope. Tell 
nobody.” It happened luckily that 
Mr. Allen was fixed on to assist in 


this melancholy office, for he was a 

great friend of Akerman, the keeper 

of Newgate. Jobnson never went to 

see the condemned criminal. He gaid 
24 
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it would have done more harm to 
kim than good to Dodd, who once 
expressed a wish to see him, but not 
earnestly. 

On the 20th of June, Dr. Johnson, 
still unremitting in his exertions, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
Right Honorable Charles Jenkinson, 
afterwards Earl of Liverpool :— 


“Srr,--Since the conviction and 
condemnation of Dr. Dodd, I have 
had, by the intervention of a friend, 
some intercourse with him, and I am 
sure I shall lose nothing in your opi- 
nion by tenderness and commisera- 
tion. hatever be the crime, it is 


not easy to have any knowledge of the 
delinquent without a wish that his 
life may be spared ; at least, when no 
life has been taken away by him. I 
will, therefore, assume the liberty of 


suggesting some reasons for which I 
wish this unhappy being to escape 
the utmost rigour of his sentence. 

“He is, so far as I can recollect, 
the first clergyman of our church who 
has suffered public execution for im- 
morality ; and I know not whether 
it would be more for the interests of 
religion to bury such an offender in 
the obscurity of perpetual exile than 
to expose him in a cart, and on the 
gallows, to all who for any reason 
are enemies to the clergy. 

“The supreme power has, in all 
ages, paid some attention to the 
voice of the people ; and that voice 
does not the less deserve to be heard 
when it calls out for mercy. There 
is now a very general desire that 
Dodd's life should be spared. More 
is not wished; and perhaps this is not 
too much to be granted. If you, sir, 
have any opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, you may, perhaps, 
think them worthy of consideration : 
but whatever you determine, I most 
respectfully entreat that you will be 
pleased to pardon for this intrusion, 
sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 


“SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 


It was said, and insidiously cir- 
culated, that no attention whatever 
was paid to this letter by Mr. Jen- 
kinson, and that he did not even 
deign to show the common civility 
of acknowledging the receipt of it. 
This was not true. Owing to some 
neglect or accident, the letter never 
reached him. 
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For some time Dodd encouraged 
hopes of reprieve, which cannot 
much be wondered at, as one of his 
family, not many days before his ex- 
ecution, sent him a congratulatory 
letter upon obtaining his pardon, 
which he told him he Cece was pro- 
cured through the intercession of the 
Prince of Wales. When the order 
arrived, he was not thoroughly pre- 
ag for the fatal intelligence, but 

y degrees recovered his calmness, 
and resigned himself to the inevit- 
able result. It was generally be- 
lieved that the King was inclined to 
save Dodd, but the recent execution 
of the Perreaus only the year before, 
for the same crime, wrought on his 
mind, and restrained him. He was 
reported to have said, or somebody 
said for him, “If Dr. Dodd is par- 
doned, the Perreaus were murdered.” 
All applications having failed, Dodd 
saw that his fate was inevitable. On 
the 25th of June, at midnight, he 
wrote to Dr. Johnson as follows:— 
“ Accept, thou great and good heart, 
my earnest and fervent thanks for 
all thy benevolent and kind efforts 
on my behalf. Oh, Dr, Johnson ! 
as I sought your knowledge at an 
early hour in life, would to Heaven I 
had cultivated the love and acquaint- 
ance of so excellenta man! I pra 
God most sincerely to bless you wit 
the highest transport—the infelt 
satisfaction of humane and benevo- 
lent exertions! And admitted, as I 
trust I shall be, to the realms of bliss 
before you, I shall wait your arrival 
there with delight, and rejoice to ac- 
knowledge that you were my comfort- 
er, my advocate, and my friend! 
God be ever with you!” 

Lastly, and the day before the ex- 
ecution, June 26th, Johnson wrote 
to Dodd :— 

“Dear Srr,—That which is ap- 
pointed to all, is now coming upon 
you. Outward circumstances, the 
_ and ae of men, are below 
the notice of an immortal being 
about to stand the trial for eternity 
before the Supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth. comforted! Your 
crime, morally or religiously con- 
sidered, has no very deep dye of tur- 
pitude. It a no man’s prin- 
ciples; it attacked no man’s life. It 
involved only a temporary and re- 
parable injury. Of this, and of all 
other sins, you are earnestly to re- 
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pent; and may God, who knoweth 
our frailty, and desireth not our 
death, accept your repentance, for 
the sake of his son Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. In requital of those well- 
intentioned offices which you are 
leased so emphatically to acknow- 
phen, let me beg that you make in 
your devotions one petition for my 
eternal welfare. I am, dear sir, your 
most affectionate servant, 


“SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 


Dodd on reading this letter gave it 
into the hands of his wife, with a 
strong injunction never to part with it. 

Miss Reynolds says, in her “ Recol- 
lections,” that Dr. Johnson told her 
Dodd siept composedly during the 
night preceding his execution, and 
when he awoke in the morning did 
not immediately recollect that he 
was to suffer, and when his mind 
realized the position, he expressed the 
utmost horror and agony, giving wa 
to outrageous vehemence in speec 
and looks till he went into the chapel, 
but on coming out his face beamed 
with peace and composure. He was 
somewhat shocked at the formality 
of being bound, but soon recovered 
himself and submitted with calm- 
ness. The night before, and again on 
his last morning, he prayed for the 
King, wept as the cart passed near 
the street where he formerly dwelt, 
and at the gallows conducted him- 
self with fortitude and decorum. He 
had with him a last solemn declara- 
tion, written also by Dr. Johnson, 
which at Tyburn he handed to the 
Rev. Mr. Villette, the ordinary of 
Newgate, who attended him, intend- 
ing that he should read it to the as- 
sembled crowd ; but it being thought 
that the multitude would be unable 
to hear it, the reading was omitted. 
The printed copies ran thus :— 


“To the words of dying men re- 
gard has always been paid. I am 

rought hither to suffer death for an 
act of fraud, of which I confess my- 
self guilty, with shame, such as my 
former state of life naturally pro- 
duces, and I hope with such sorrow 
as He to whom the heart is known 
will not disregard. I repent that I 
have violated the laws by which 
peace and confidence are established 
amongst men ; I repent that I have 
attempted to injure any of my fellow- 
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creatures, and I repent that I have 
brought disgrace upon my Order and 
discredit upon religion ; but my of- 
fences against God are without name 
or number, and can admit only of 
general repentance and general con- 
fession. Geek Almighty God, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, that my re- 
pentance, however late, however im- 
perfect, may not be in vain. 

“The little good that now remains 
in my power, is, to warn others 
against the temptations by which I 
have been seduced. I have always 
sinned against conviction ; my prin- 
ciples have never been shaken ; I 
have ever considered the Christian 
religion as a revelation from God, 
and its divine author as the Saviour 
of the world ; but the laws of God, 
though never disowned by me, have 
often been forgotten. was led 
astray from religious strictness by 
the delusions of show and the de- 
lights of voluptuousness. I never 
knew or attended to the calls of 
frugality or the needful minuteness 
of painful economy. Vanity and 
pleasure, into which I plunged, re- 
quired expense disproportionate to 
my income ; expense brought distress 
upon me, and distress, importunate 
distress, urged me to temporary 
fraud. 

“For this fraud I am to die; and 
I die declaring in the most solemn 
manner that however I have deviated 
from my own precepts, I have taught 
others, to the best of my knowledge, 
and with sincerity, the true way to 
eternal happiness. My life, for some 
few unhappy years past, has been 
dreadfully erroneous, but my min- 
istry has been always sincere. I 
have constantly believed, and I now 
leave the world solemnly avowing 
my conviction, that ‘there is no 
other name under heaven by which 
we can be saved but only the name 
of the Lord Jesus ; and I entreat all 
who are here present to join with me 
in my last petition, that, for the sake 
of that Lord Jesus Christ, my sins 
may be forgiven and my soul received 
into His everlasting kingdom. 


“ Wii11am Dopp. 
“ June 27th, 1777.” 


Many wild and unfounded rumours 
were circulated to the effect that Dr. 
Dodd was not in reality hung. That 








he’ had a silver tube in his throat 
which could be made to expand after 
being turned off ; that his neck was 
not broken, nor strangulation pro- 
duced ; that he came to life again, 
went to America, and lived many 
years there, unnoticed and unknown. 
All this is utter fable and groundless 
invention; but that efforts were made 
with a view to this result is an ad- 
mitted fact. 

Dodd's city friends stood by him 
so stanchly that a thousand pounds 
were ready to be given to the gaoler if 
he would let him escape. A particu- 
lar friend walked about Newgate ‘for 
two or three hours on the evening of 
the 26th of June, with five hundred 
pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid 
to any of the turnkeys who would 
get him out ; but it was found to be 
impossible, for he was watched with 
much circumspection. His partizans 
had an image made of him of wax, 
which was to have been left in his 
place. This, it was said, had been 
actually carried into the prison. The 
unhappy convict was also flattered 
by some of his medical friends, almost 
up to the last moment, into a belief 
that there was a chance of suspend- 
ing the extinction of life till he was 
cut down, by placing the noose of the 
rope in a particular manner behind 
his ear. That then he was to be car- 
ried as rapidly as possible to a con- 
venient place, where the utmost en- 
deavours would be used to recover 
him. All this was done. The hang- 
man observed their injunctions in 
fixing the rope, and as the cart drove 
off, whispered in Dodd’s ear, “ You 
must not move an inch!” But he 
struggled. Being carried to the place 
appointed, his friends endeavoured 
to restore him by bathing his breast 
with warm water, which some said 
was not so likely to have the desired 
effect as cold water. But nearly two 
hours had elapsed, and it was too 
late. It is, however, on record that 
William Duell, executed for murder, 
at Tyburn on the 24th of November, 
1740, came to life when about to un- 
dergo dissection at Surgeon's Hall ; 
and he had been supposed quite dead 
for a much longer time. : 

When some of Dodd’s pious friends 
were endeavouring to console him, 
after condemnation, by saying he was 

oing to leave a “ wretched world,” 
e had honesty enough not to join in 
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the cant. “No, no,” said he, “it 
has been a very agreeable world to 
me.” Itis certain that for several 
years he had enjoyed a life of great 
voluptuousness. When Boswell re- 
marked subsequently that Dodd 
seemed willing to die, and full of 
hopes of happiness, Johnson contra- 
dicted him, and said, “ Sir, Dr. Dodd 
would have given both bis hands and 
both his legs to have lived.” 

Dr. Johnson, as we have seen, was 
unremitting and urgent in his endea- 
vours to save Dodd when he once 
took up the cause. Sir John Haw- 
kins says, from a natural feeling of 
compassion, he was deeply concerned 
at the failure of the petition. But 
although he assisted zealously in the 
solicitations for pardon, in his private 
judgment he thought Dodd unworth 
of it. Of the concluding scene, an 
the expressed sentiments of the de- 
parting criminal, Johnson wrote thus: 
—“Such were the last thoughts of a 
man whom we have seen exulting in 
eee and sunk in shame. For 

is reputation, which no one can give 
to himself, those who conferred it are 
to answer. Of his public ministry, 
the means of judging were suffi- 
ciently attainable. He must be al- 
lowed to preach well whose sermons 
strike his audience with forcible con- 
viction. Of his life, those who 
thought it consistent with his doc- 
trine did not originally form false no- 
tions. He was at first what he 
thought to make others, but the 
well broke down his resolution, and 
he in time ceased to exemplify his 
own instructions. Let those who are 
tempted to his faults tremble at his 
punishment, and those whom he im- 
proved from the pulpit with religious 
sentiments endeavour toconfirm them 
by considering the regret and self- 
abhorrence with which he reviewed 
in — his deviations from recti- 
tude.” 

In addition to the articles we have 
already named, Dr. Johnson wrote 
for Dodd two letters, one to the Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, and the other 
to Lord Mansfield; a petition from 
Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ; observa- 
tions of some length in the news- 
pene on the occasion of Earl Percy 

aving presented a petition to His 
Majesty, signed by twenty thousand 
rsons; a petition for the City of 
mdon; and finally “ ‘The Convict's 
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Address to his aie? Brethren "— 
a sermon delivered by Dodd in the 
chapel of Newgate, and printed forth- 
with with the preacher’s name. When 
Miss Lucy Porter, Johnson’s step- 
daughter, read this, she said, without 
any suspicion of the actual writer, 
“Tt is excellent ; Dr. Johnson him- 
self could not have made a better.” 
He was, perhaps, less flattered by the 
criticism in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine—‘‘ As none but a convict could 
have written this, all convicts ought 
to read it.” 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd’s 
leaving the world persuaded that the 
“Convict’s Address” was of his own 
writing. “But, sir,” said Boswell, 
“you contributed to the deception; 
for when Mr. Seward expressed a 
doubt to you that it was not Dodd’s, 
because it had a great deal more force 
of mind in it than anything known 
to be his, you answered, ‘Why should 
you think sot? Depend upon it, 
when a man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight it concentrates 
his mind wonderfully.’” Jounson.— 
“Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass 
as his own, while that could do him 
any good, that was an implied pro- 
mise that I should not own it. To own 
it, therefore, would have been telling 
a lie, with the addition of a breach of 
promise, which was more than simply 
telling a lie to make it be believed 
that it was Dodd’s. Besides, sir, 
I did not directly tella lie ; I left the 
matter uncertain. Perhaps I thought 
that Seward would not believe it the 
less to be mine for what I said ; but 
I would not put it in his power to 
say I had owned it.” With all due 
deference to the dicta of the great 
philosopher and sage, all this sounds 
very like hedging and special plead- 
ing. 

Three years after the execution of 
Dr. Dodd, in 1780, a third impression 
of his “ Beauties of Shakespeare” 
was published, to which was prefixed 
the subjoined stinging preface :— 
“To the Right Honorable Philip 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield.— 
These beauties of a favourite author, 
many of which were selected for his 
particular use, by an unfortunate but 
affectionate tutor, in his carly years, 
are—with all due admiration of that 
nobleman, whose great regard for 
strict justice could overcome every 


tender feeling of grateful compassion 
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to the man who spent the prime of 
his days in the service of his educa- 
tion—inscribed by an astonished ad- 
mirer of his singular virtues, and his 
lordship’s most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

“THE Epitor.” 


This was in very bad taste, and 
ultimately suppressed. But copies 
in which it appears are rare, and 
bring two or three shillings in the 
market more than those without it. 

In a country like England, where 
commercial credit is all and every- 
thing, the crime of forgery was of 
necessity held as a heinous offence. 
It was first punished by death in 
1634. This statute, except in cases 
of forging wills or powers of attorney 
to transfer stock, was abrogated under 
William IV. in 1832. By an Act 
of Queen Victoria, July, 1837, the 
capital punishment ceased altogether, 
and was reduced to transportation. 
The three last persons who suffered 
death under the old law were, Henry 
Fauntleroy, a London banker, in 1824; 
Joseph Hunton, a Quaker merchant, 
in 1828; and Thomas Maynard, on 
the last day of December, 1829. 


PRESUMPTIVE PROOF. 

In the year 1642, Thomas Harris 
kept the Rising Sun, a public-house 
about eighteen miles from York, on 
the road to Newcastle. Harris hada 
man and maid servant; the man, 
whose name was Morgan, he kept in 
the three-fold capacity of waiter, 
ostler, and gardener. James Gray, a 
blacksmith, travelling on foot to 
Edinburgh, stopped at Harris’s, 
supped, and lay there. Early in 
the morning, Morgan went secretly 
to a neighbouring magistrate, and 

ave information that his master, 

arris, had just then murdered the 
traveller, James Gray, in his bed. 
A warrant was issued, and Harris 
apprehended. He positively denied 
the charge, and Morgan as positively 
affirmed it ; deposing that he saw 
Harris on the stranger’s bed, strang- 
ling him, and that he came too late to 
save his life ; and that Harris’s plea 
was, the deceased was in afit, and he 
was only assisting him. Morgan 
further deposed that he instantly 
retired, and made a feint as of going 
down stairs, but creeping up very 
softly to an adjoining room, he there, 








through a keyhole, saw his master 
rifling the breeches pockets of the 
deceased. 

Harris peremptorily denied every 
part of this story from the beginning 
to the end ; and the body having, by 
order of the magistrate, been inspect- 
ed, and no mark of violenceappearing, 
Harris was on the point of being dis- 
charged, when the maid servant 
desired also to be sworn. She 
deposed that almost directly after her 
master came down in the morning, 
as she must conceive, from the tra- 
veller’s room, she saw him go into 
the garden—being, unknown to her 
master, in a back wash-house that 
overlooked it—saw him take some 
gold out of his pocket, wrap it up in 
something, and bury it at the foot of 
a ee in a private corner of the 


Harris turned pale at the deposi- 
tion. He could give no direct answer 
as to the money. A constable was 
despatched with the girl,and the cash, 
amounting to upwards of thirty 
pounds, was found! The accused 
acknowledged the hiding of the 
money, but with so many hesitations, 
and answered every question with 
such unwillingness and apparent re- 
luctance, that all doubts of his guilt 
were done away, and the magistrate 
committed him for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar at 
York Summer Assizes, about a week 
after his commitment. Morgan de- 
posed exactly as he had done before 
the justice. The maid-servant and 
the constable deposed to the circum- 
stance of the money ; the first, as to 
the prisoner's hiding, and both as to 
the finding it. And the magistrate 
= testimony to the confusion and 

esitation of Harris on the discovery 
and consequent questioning as to the 
hiding of the money. 

Harris, in his defence, endeavoured 
to invalidate the charge by asserting 
thatthe whole of Morgan’s testimony 
was false ; that the money which he 
buried was his own property, honestly 
come by, and hidden there for its 
better security ; and that his beha- 
viour before the magistrate on this 
particular arose from the shame of 
acknowledging his natural covetous- 
ness—not From any consciousness of 


guilt. The judge then summed up 
the evidence, sprnneeing Sener on 
the circumstance of the hi 


ding of the 
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money, and the weakness of the 
prisoner’s reasons for his so hiding 
it; and the jury, just consulting to- 
gether for two minutes, brought in 
their verdict—Guilty ! 

Harris was executed pursuant to 
his sentence, persevering in his decla- 
rations of innocence; but desiring all 
persons to guard against the effects 
of an avaricious disposition ; for it 
was that sordidness of temper which 
had led him, he said, into general 
distrustfulness, and that into the ex- 
pedient of hiding his money ; which 
circumstance had alone furnished the 
means to his enemies—for what rea- 
son they were so, he said, he knew 
not—but whom he forgave for bring- 
ing. him to an ignominious death. 

he truth came out at last. Harris 
was entirely innocent! Morgan and 
the maid were not only fellow ser- 
vants but sweethearts. Harris’s sus- 
panes, covetous temper was well 
nown to both, and the girl once, by 
accident, perceiving her master bury- 
ing something, told Morgan of the 
circumstance. He, acting as gardener, 
took an opportunity when at work to 
dig for it; it proved to be five guineas. 
He left it there and told the girl. 
They settled not to touch the money, 
but to keep watching their master, 
as they had no doubt he would add 
to the amount. When it arose to a 
ood sum, they agreed to plunder the 
iding place together, marry, and set 
up in some way of business. As they 
imagined, so it happened. They got 
several opportunities of watching the 
increase of the stock, but equall 
covetous with their master, the gol- 
den harvest was not yet ripe. 

One day, in a quarrel, Harris struck 
his man Morgan several times. Mor- 
gan determined on revenge. At that 
exact period James Gray arrived. 
Morgan found him next morning dead 
in his bed. The diabolical thought 
struck Morgan of first charging Har- 
ris with robbing and murdering Gray, 
and then of plundering the hiding- 
place while his master should be in 
prison. This he communicated to the 
maid, and obtained her concurrence. 
Morgan then gave the information to 
the magistrate as before stated. The 
girl, unexpectedly finding the accusa- 
tion likely to break down, and fear- 
ing lest her sweetheart should be 
indicted for perjury if her master was 
released, the expedient struck her at 
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the moment of sacrificing the hidden 
money as well as her master to the 
safety of her paramour. The idea, 
as the reader already knows, fatally 
succeeded. 

The whole of this stupendous tissue 
of wickedness came to light early in 
the year 1643, on a quarrel between 
Morgan and the girl, who after the 
death of Harris had lived together as 
man and wife. — were taken up 
in consequence and committed to 

rison, but escaped the public pun- 
ishment due to their crime by dying 
before trial of a gaol fever. Harris’s 
innocence became afterwards further 
illustrated by its being found out 
that James Gray, the supposed mur- 
dered man, had had two attacks of 
apoplexy some months previous to 
his death, and that he was never 
master of five pounds at one time 
during his life. 


A MAN HUNG FOR ANOTHER. 

In the year 1727, Thomas Geddely 
lived as a waiter with Mrs. Hannah 
Williams, who kept a public-house 
at York. It being a place of much 


business, and the mistress very as- 
siduous, she was deemed in wealthy 


circumstances. One morning her 
escritoire was found broken open 
and plundered. Thomas Geddely 
disappeared at the same time, conse- 
quently no doubt was left as to the 
robber. About a twelvemonth after, 
aman calling himself James Crow 
came to York, and worked a few 
days for a precarious subsistence, in 
carrying goods asa porter. By this 
time he had been seen by many who 
accosted him as Thomas Geddely. 
He declared he did not know him ; 
that his name was James Crow, and 
he had never been in York before. 
This was held to be a mere trick to 
save himself from the consequences 
of the robbery committed in the 
house of Mrs. Williams when he 
lived with her as a waiter. He was 
apprehended, and his mistress sent 
for, who, in the midst of many people, 
instantly singled him out, called him 
by his name, Thomas Geddely, and 
charged him with his ingratitude in 
robbing her. 

He was directly taken before a 
justice of the peace ; but on his ex- 
amination absolutely affirmed that 
he was not Thomas Geddely, that he 
knew no such person, that he never 
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was at York before, and that his 
name was James Crow. Not, how- 
ever, giving a good account of him- 
self, but rather admitting that he 
was a sort of petty rogue and vaga- 
bond, and Mrs. Williams and another 
swearing positively to his person, he 
was committed to York Castle for 
trial at the next assizes. 

On arraignment he pleaded not 
guilty ; still denying that he was the 

erson he was taken for. But Mrs. 
illiams and others swearing he 
was the identical Thomas Geddely 
who lived with her when she was 
robbed, and who went off imme- 
diately after ; and a servant girl de- 
posing that she saw the prisoner that 
very morning in the room where the 
escritoire was broke open, with a 
ow in his hand; and the prisoner 
ing unable to prove an alibi, he 
was found guilty. Soon after he was 
hanged, but persisted to his latest 
breath that he was not Thomas Ged- 
dely, but that his name was Jamés 
Crow. 

And so it proved ; for, some time 
after, the true Thomas Geddely, who, 
on robbing his mistress, had fled from 
York to Ireland, was taken up in 
Dublin for a similar offence, and there 
condemned and executed. After his 
conviction, and again at the fatal tree, 
he confessed himself to be the very 
Thomas Geddely who had committed 
the robbery at York, for which the 
unfortunate James Crow had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

We must add that a gentleman, an 
inhabitant of York, happened to be 
in Dublin at the time of Geddely’s 
trial and execution, and who knew 
him when he lived with Mrs. Wil- 
liams, declared that the resemblance 
between the two men was so great 
that it was next to impossible for the 
nicest eye to have distinguished their 
persons asunder. 


AN AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTER AND SISTER. 


In the middle of the last century 
a man was tried for and convicted of 
the murder of his father. The 
evidence against him was exclusively 
circumstantial, and the principal 
witness his own sister. She proved 
that her father possessed a small in- 
come, which with hisindustry, enabled 
him to live in comfort; that her 
brother, the prisoner, who was his heir- 
at-law, had often expressed a great 
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desire to come into possession of his 
father’s effects; and that he had 
long behaved in a very undutiful 
manner to him, wishing, as the 
witness believed, to shorten his life 
by uneasiness and vexation. That on 
the evening the murder was commit- 
ted, the deceased went a small dis- 
tance from the house, to milk a cow 
he had for some time kept, and that 
the witness also went out to spend the 
evening and to sleep, leaving only her 
brother in the house. That returning 
home early in the morning, and find- 
ing her father and brother both ab- 
sent, she was much alarmed, and 
sent for some neighbours to consult 
with them, and to receive advice as 
to what should be done. That, in 
company with these neighbours, she 
went to the hovel in which her 
father was accustomed to milk the 
cow, where they found him murdered 
in a most inhuman manner, his head 
being almost beat to pieces; thata 
suspicion immediately falling on her 
brother, and there being then some 
snow on the ground, in which the 
footsteps of a human being, to and 
from the hovel were observed, it was 
agreed to take one of the brother’s 
shoes, and to measure therewith the 
impressions in the snow. This was 
done, and not a doubt remained but 
that the impressions were made with 
his shoes. 

Thus confirmed in their suspicions 
they immediately went to the prison- 
er’s room, and after a diligent search, 


aisent 


found a hammer in the corner of a 
— drawer, with several spots of 

lood upon it, and with a small 
splinter of bone, and some brains 
in a crack which they discovered in 
the handle. The circumstances of 
finding the deceased and the hammer, 
as described by the former witness, 
were fully proved by the neighbours 
whom she had called ; and upon this 
evidence the prisoner was convicted, 
and suffered death, but solemnly de- 
pied the act to the last. 

About four years after, the witness 
was extremely ill, and understanding 
there was no possible hopes of her 
recovery, she confessed that her 
father and brother having offended 
her, she was determined they should 
both die ; and accordingly, when the 
former went to milk the cow, she 
followed him with her. brother’s 
hammer, and in his shoes. That she 
beat out her father’s brains with the 
hammer, and then laid it where it 
was afterwards found ; that she then 
went home to give a better colour to 
this wicked business, and that her 
brether was perfectly innocent of the 
crime for which he had suffered. She 
was immediately taken into custody, 
but died before she could be brought 
to trial. At the worst Mary Blandy 
only killed her father—here we.have 
parricide and fratricide combined in 
an unparalleled instance. The case 
is recorded in an old and rare tract 
called the “Theory of Presumptive 
Proof.” 





